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THE LIFE OF JUDGE E. H. GARY 


Executive Head of The United States Steel Corporation 


By IpA M. TarBELL 


In 1901 J. Pierpont Morgan selected Judge Elbert H. Gary as 
the responsible head of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
largest business which had ever been organized in this country. 
Judge Gary brought to his tasks a just and penetrating mind 
trained by thirty vears of hard, enthusiastic and highly successful 
labor at the law. Much of his practice in that time had dealt with 
business, and his experiences there had convinced him that no 
business stability was possible under any other code than the one 
which he knew to be essential in life and in the law — the code of 
frankness and fair dealing. 

The story of his business life is largely the story of his efforts 
to satisfy a hostile public opinion; to work with, rather than 
against, the Government; to deal fairly with competitors; to eut 
off profiting by advance inside information; to prevent unhealthy 
booms and depressions; to consider, not to bludgeon, labor. What 
he has been able to do and not do, and the extent to which his code 
has been accepted by business in general, is the most significant 
story of the American business world of the last twenty-five vears. 

We present these articles as a contribution to a real under- 
standing of our times, as well as a fascinating story of a typical 
American life —typical in birth, training, activities, ambitions, 


conquests.— Editor. 


CuapTer | 


The Background 


HE sons and daughters in the 
early American family were 


usually of opposing minds—stay- 
at-homes and pioneers. There were 
those among them who loved the fields 
their father had cleared, the cabin he 
had built, the trees he had planted, the 
community of which he and they were 
a part, and they asked nothing better 
than to carry on where they were born. 
There were those who had the lust of 
adventure in their hearts, the call of the 
beyond in their ears and who pushed 
ahead into the forests, clearing new 
fields, breaking prairies, building new 
eabins, planting new orchards, founding 
new communities. The sons and daugh- 


ters of each group repeated the story. 

Without the pioneer the early Ameri- 
ean settlements would have remained 
a fringe along the Atlantie coast and 
the great forests and plains which 
stretched back, mysterious and dan- 
gerous, would have remained untracked ; 
without the conservers of the footholds 
made, the settlers would have bred a 
race of nomads. The adventures and 
sufferings, the adaptions and victories 
of these two types of American settlers 
make the history of the opening and 
developing of this country. 

Dip into the story of almost any one 
of the white families catalogued in the 
eensus of 1790 as numbering at that 
time over one hundred persons; trace 
their migrations and their settlements, 
and you will find that the original 
group has spread like a fan north and 
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south and west from the parent foothold. 

Take the New England Gary family. 
They first appeared on this side of the 
Atlantie in 1635 when Arthur Gary, a 
man then thirty-nine, married and the 
father of two boys, both born in Hert- 
fordshire, England, as he had been, is 
named among the freemen of Roxbury, 
Mass., a member of the first church and 
a supporter of the Roxbury grammar 
school, said to be the first free school 
established in this country. 

Soon after Arthur Gary and his wife 
settled in Roxbury a third son was born 
to them, Samuel. The three boys grew 
up in the settlement, and all three died 
there, leaving behind them reputations 
as substantial, useful citizens. William, 
the oldest, became a deacon in the 
church and deputy to the general court 
of Massachusetts ; Nathaniel, the second, 
a successful planter; and Samuel, the 
third, a soldier in King Philip’s War. 
It was the planter alone who left chil- 
dren—eleven of them, three of them 
sons. And for all three Roxbury turned 
out to be too small, though their pioneer- 
ing was not far and was, so to speak, 
thrust in their faces. 

The New England colonies soon saw 
the necessity of acquiring lands back 
from the coast as rapidly and as peace- 
fully as possible; among the early pur- 
chases of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was a tract some 50 miles long and 20 
miles wide, extending from Worcester 
County, Mass., down into Connecticut. 
This tract had touched the imagination 
of the Roxbury people and they had ob- 
tained the grant of 2 township from the 
general court. Sovon after, thirteen of 
their residents were sert to ‘‘spy out”’ 
Woodstock as the new possession was 
ealled, one of these thirteen being Na- 
thaniel Gary, the oldest of Arthur’s three 
grandsons. Although Nathaniel Gary 
settled in Woodstock he wanted more 
land than it afforded him, and in a few 
vears set himself to help in developing 
a second plantation, that of Pomfret. 

He did well in the new undertaking, 
securing a deed for 550 acres, a tract 
known until this day as the Gary Neigh- 
borhood. He not only had land but he 
had importance in the new settlement, 
an importance shown by an unusual 
privilege accorded him, the right to 
build in the highway near the church 
for himself and his family a house ‘‘to 


sit in on Sabba’-days’’—a small house, 
tight and warm, with benches and an 
ample fireplace. Here or. Sunday morn- 
ings a fire was kindled by those who first 
came, and here Mr. Gary, his family and 
his friends thawed out their chilled 
fingers and toes after their cold rides 
over the hills of Pomfret, before enter- 
ing the meeting-house, which their 
curious piety required should be fireless. 

Nathaniel’s brothers William and 
Samuel soon followed him to Pomfret 
and they, too, built themselves into the 
neighborhood as substantial planters 
and public servants. All three left fam- 
ilies. It is with a grandson of Nathan- 
iel that we are concerned—Josiah, who 
died in Pomfret in 1790. Seven sons 
and seven daughters of the fifteen child- 
ren born to Josiah and Sarah Sprague 
Gary, his wife, were at his funeral. 

Among these seven sons was one Wil- 
liam, by all accounts a lovable fellow, 
a man of scholarly tastes, a teacher for 
many years—known as Master Gary. 
Indeed, Master Gary established at Pom- 
fret what may be called the first Gary 
School. But he was more than a school- 
master. He was an active citizen, serv- 
ing year after year as tax appraiser, on 
juries, wherever needed. 

William Gary was not more import- 
ant in the community than his wife, 
Lucy Perrin, a woman of the best 
Massachusetts antecedents, a masterful 
woman of character and ability, particu- 
larly prominent, as was her husband, in 
the Methodist Church. 

Both the Garys and the Perrins had 
been supporters of the Methodists from 
their first coming to Pomfret, joining 
the movement no doubt, as so many 
others in New England were doing at 
that time, as a protest not only against 
the spiritual lukewarmness and suppres- 
sion but the shocking indifference to 
drunkenness and immorality shown by 
the established New England churches. 
Both families had freely opened their 
homes to the circuit riders and mission- 
aries of the new sect, and both had be- 
come faithful observers of its severe 
discipline. 

Like all early Methodists they were 
particularly concerned with the spirit- 
ual condition of their children, urging 
them into the chureh and sacrificing 
gladly when a son decided for the minis- 
try. It was a matter of rejoicing to 
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William and Lucy Gary that they 
could ‘‘raise’’ not only a son—Charles 
Wesley, their oldest—but a nephew for 
the ministry. The latter, indeed, became 
one of the prides of the church in his 
day—the youngest candidate ever re- 
ceived by the denomination, it is said. 
The counsel with which his uncle, the 
schoolmaster, sent the fifteen-year old 
preacher on his way is a eredit to his 
good sense, as the fact that the boy 
himself kept it alive is to his: 

‘*Never pretend that you know much, 
George, for if you do pretend, the peo- 
ple will soon find out that you are sadly 
mistaken; neither tell them how little 
you know, for this they will find out 
soon enough.”’ 

Along with these two young students 
for the ministry in the Gary family was 
another son, Erastus, born in 1806—a 
good Methodist boy but not one to whom 
the call to the ministry came. It was 
the land that ealled Erastus Gary—more 
land than Pomfret offered, for by this 
time in the division and subdivision of 
the original Gary plantation, the farm 
of each had dwindled to a small plot. 
Erastus, on coming to manhood, found 
himself with only thirteen acres. It was 
too little for him. Moreover, he revolted 
against the conditions under which the 
land must be worked in Connecticut—a 
fresh crop of stones each spring as cer- 
tain as the grassitself. Again, there was 
little or no chance for a young farmer 
in Pomfret to piece out his income by 
outside labor, as was the practice in 
those days. The town had been losing 
population for several years, because of 
its failure to attraet new industries, as 
many other Connecticut settlements were 
doing. Life had beeome hard and 
meagre for most of its people, and there 
were some distasteful features for a 
spirit as vigorous and independent as 
that of young Erastus Gary. Then, 
there was an irritating and humiliating 
intolerance, even some contempt, for the 
church of his family. But stronger than 
the dissatisfving conditions at home, 
was the pull of the West. A new name, 
alluring, tantalizing, was in his ears. He 
eould not forget it—lIllinois. Wonder- 
ful tales were told all through the East 
of that vigorous young state—tales of 
cleared land, the prairie—great stretches 
of it, without a rock or a tree—nothing 
te do but put in your plow. And the 





quantities you could buy with a few 
dollars! It all went to disquiet him 
more and more with the few acres and 
the annual stone crop. 

A hundred and twenty-five years be- 
fore the same tales, the same call had 
come to the youth of New England from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania— 
fifty years later from the Shenandoah 
Valley, from Kentucky; but there were 
new musical words alluring them now— 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois. 

It became too much for Erastus at 
last, and he persuaded the Reverend 
Charles to buy his thirteen acres. Then, 
with money in his pocket—it probably 
amounted, with what he had been able 
to save, to something like one thousand 
dollars—he started westward. 

How would he go? There is a tradi- 
tion in the Gary family that he went by 
horse or earriage as far as St. Joseph on 
Lake Michigan and then by canoe to 
Chicago. He was not curious about new 
methods of transportation or anxious to 
make his journey in the quickest and 
most comfortable way, if that was what 
he did. More likely he made his way 
from Pomfret to Springfield and thence 
to Albany by coach along the broad way 
which had been in use for deeades now. 
If he had been as enterprising and eager 
for information as he showed himself 
later, he would have taken the railroad 
at Albany. The year before there had 
been opened between that town and 
Schenectady the first iron road in this 
country—thirty-six miles long. I ean- 
not believe that he would have let that 
experience slip him. And at Schenee- 
tady he could have taken the Erie Canal, 
which for six years now had been the 
great highway across the state to Buffalo. 
From Buffalo he could have followed by 
wagon or on horseback down the lake to 
Cleveland, or he could have taken a 
schooner or a steamer and gone to De- 
troit, and thence by horse have made his 
way to St. Joseph, Mich. 

But the significant thing is not how 
he got there, but that he actually went 
to the place for which he started. Many 
a pioneer in those days changed his ob- 
jective en route. Charles Cleaver, who 
has left us one of the most fascinating 
records we have of pioneering to Chi- 
eago in this period, did not start from 
New York for Illinois, but for Canada; 
but he met so many travelers who told 
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him tales of the fertility and promise 
of the Illinois land that he and his party, 
after a little reconnoitering, entirely 
changed their minds Erastus Gary 
went to the place he started for, and in 
the fall of 1831 landed in Chicago. 

The town was not much to see mM those 
days. Twenty 
to thirty log 
farmhouses 
scatte red 
westward 


from the 

mouth of .a ‘¥ 
river over a ’ 
low and 

swampy 

prairie; a 

bare log 


ehureh in 
which in turn 
three or tour 


denomina- 
tions wor- 
shipped; sev- 
eral rough 








boarding 








a 





of canals and railroads from the East to 
the West. The town was lifted, 

from the ordinary commonplace of a 
pioneer settlement by Fort Dearborn 
and the government agency well-cared- 
for places, with cardens and trees, kept 
betitted 
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week from which he rea- 
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and then Pee ane railroads 
from the Judge Gary's father, Erastus Gary would ru 
South, and at qrvemipame gree oF westward. 
for whieh the And so he 
started westward, where the railroad 


settlers came from a hundred miles or 
more in every direction. 
But if the town 
and unkempt it was bursting 
life—the feel of its future was upon it 
Traders, explorers, settlers, government 
agents, filled not only all the beds of the 
new town but the floors of its houses, 
night after night. Schooners were al- 
ready coming from Buffalo and Cleve- 
land and Detroit. There was talk of 
the government improving the harbor— 
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a 


The first “Gary school.” 





Pomfret, Conn. Here Judae 


Gary's grandfather, William Gary, taught for many years. 


strain that had come into the state. 

The young man’s next move was 
equally provident, and quite charac- 
teristic of one reared in the ‘‘Land of 
Steady Habits,’’ as Connecticut was 
then ealled. He had found his land 
and staked it out, but it was too late for 
breaking sod and building. Instead of 
loafing in Chieago, as any other single 
man might well have found excuse for 
doing, he made his way back to St. 
Joseph, Michigan, where he had heard 
of a school that needed a teacher. In 
the spring he and three fellow-travelers 
paddled back to Illinois in a dug-out 
they had made themselves. 

But he did not come back to peace; 
for seareely had he begun his work on 
the new tract when rumors of Black 
Hawk’s invasion of northern Illinois 
stirred the seattered settlers west and 
south of Chieago, and all the women 
and children of that part of the world 
were hurried to Fort Dearborn for 
safety; while every man able to bear a 
gun—Erastus Gary among them— 
joined the militia. The next three 
months he spent as one of the guard 
of the fort. The only serious Indian 
seare which Erastus Gary remembered 
while on duty there turned out to be 
an approaching flock of sheep! It was 
not Indians which finally drove the 


refugees from the fort, but soldiers sent 
by the government to protect them. 
In July, the first steamer that ever tied 
up at a Chieago dock brought a com- 
pany under General Seott to reenforee 
the fort. When it was noised abroad 
that they had brought Asiatie cholera 
with them, the refugees quickly fled to 
their homes—less afraid of Indians. 
$v August all reason for fearing them 
was gone; Black Hawk and his warriors 
had been driven forever beyond the 
Mississippi. 

Young Gary went to work on his claim 
in earnest, building a log house, break- 
ing land, buying stock. He needed 
help, and sent for a younger brother, 
Jude, selling him one-half of the land. 
So hopeful did the prospect look to the 
brothers that they persuaded their 
mother, Luey Perrin Gary, now a widow, 
and their brother, the Reverend Charles 
Wesley, to leave the home on Gary Hill 
in Pomfret and join them. A little 
later the Gary colony was increased by 
the coming of Jesse and Warren 
Wheaton, two brothers, one of whom had 
married a sister and the other a niece 
of Erastus Gary. Together they made 
a fine group of hard-working men and 
women, of similar tastes, traditions and 
ambitions. 

From the start, Erastus Gary and his 
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relatives did well. A settlement was 
growing up beside their farms—War- 
renville, a good town to-day. Erastus 
bought a tract to the north and started 
a sawmill. Here the Reverend Charles 
Wesley settled, helped build a church, 
became the backbone of the community. 
The settlement is still called Gary's 
Mill. Seeing that the railroad, which 
he believed a certainty, would probably 
vo to the northeast of Warrenville, 
Erastus Gary bought five or six hun- 
dred acres in that direction and let it 
lie. He believed in land. He used to 
tell his sons that it was the only thing 
for which a man could afford to run in 
debt. 
Growing acres, growing erops, grow- 
ing stocks, but little money; and Eras 
tus took good care of the little that came 
to him. There is a family tradition 
that he disapproved of the use of sugar 
in doughnuts; but if the doughnuts did 
not get sugar, the tradition is equally 
strong that he never failed the chureh 
or the needy—a ‘‘liberal giver’’ he was 
called, and there are documents t 
prove it When he died in 1888 there 
was found among his possessions a box 
full of wuneollected notes—records ol 
moneys loaned over 
which his sons knew nothing, and which 
it looked as if he had never even at 


; 


fortv vears, of 


| 


The Gary homestead in Pomf 


tempted to eollect. Somebody needed 
the money more than he did, so he let 
the notes lie. It is to be expected that 
a man of such a nature—a thrifty and 
able man, too—would win confidence 
and affection, and Erastus Gary won 
both. This was effectively shown in 
1839, at a moment when the settlers of 
DuPage County—as the part of Illinois 
to which he had come was called—were 
deeply disturbed over the validity of 
the claims which they were cultivating. 

These claims were on unsurveyed 
lands belonging to the United States. 
This facet emboldened ‘*claim jumpers’”’ 
and ‘‘land sharks,’’ as speculators were 
called, to pester the genuine settlers. 
The men of DuPage County were not 
of the kind to be fooled with by this 
sort of gentry. The news that a land 
pirate of any description had set up 
his camp on one of their claims was 
enough to bring out a group of sturdy, 
mounted citizens to run him out of the 
county, and they were none too gentle 
in their methods. 

They could take care of this kind of 
nuisance, but they were intelligent 
enough to see that a much more serious 
threat to their properties was bound 
to come when the government finally 
should lay its lines. It was evident 
that these lines could not possibly agree 
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with their own, for in locating they had 
taken in timber, water and prairie that 
pleased them, without regard to the 
square or rectangular form of their 
claims. The result was often tracts of 
fantastic irregularity. It was certain 
that when government surveys should be 
made, claims would be found to overlap. 
What was to be done? 

They worked out as fine and sensible 
a piece of mutual agreement for fore- 
stalling trouble and settling the future 
inevitable difficulties as one often sees 
the DuPage Society for Mutual Protec- 
tion. When the government survey 
should not agree with their line or lines, 
they bound themselves to ‘‘deed or re- 
deed’’ to one another, according to 
rules which they laid down in their 
charter. Each settler was at once to 
turn in a description of his claim to 
the general land office and if disputes 
arose between them, the claims were to 
be turned over to a board of arbitrators 
appointed from among their number. 

The DuPage County Society for 
Mutual Protection also put into its 
charter an effective method of dealing 
with those who would not accept arbi- 
tration—a method similar to that which 
the League of Nations gentlemen are 
considering now in regard to war. They 
outlawed the reealcitrant who attempted 
to seize upon any part of any other 
person's claim, or infringe in any way 
on the lines which they had laid down. 
He was ‘‘deemed a dishonest man’’— 
**no better than a thief or a robber’’— 
‘‘not entitled to the protection of their 
union.’’ He sometimes failed to get 
even the toleration of his church. An 
influential member of the church at 
Gary’s Mills, where the Reverend 
Charles was a power, refusing to deed 
back ten acres of a claim, which by the 
rules of the Union belonged to some- 
body else, was called before the chureh 
board and finally expelled, because ‘‘a 
man who refused to perform an act of 
justice was not fit for membership.”’ 

It is proof enough of the position that 
Erastus Gary held in this body of reso- 
Jute and just-minded citizens that he 
was made one of the three arbitrators to 
adjust claims and outlaw aggressors. 
This was the beginning of a long series 
of services in looking after the law and 
order of the county which for thirty 
years or more he rendered. During this 





long period he served as a magistrate— 
Justice Gary he came early to be called 
—his reputation was as solid for fair- 
ness and honest dealing as for thrift and 
honesty. 

Ten years passed in this strenuous 
work of settling and community build- 
ing. Erastus Gary was thirty-six years 
old and still unmarried. And _ then, 
luckily for him, he found a woman of 
his own kind, one who by tradition, 
spirit and ambition was admirably 
fitted for his mate. 

In 1839 there had settled on a farm of 
160 acres, about two miles west of the 
Erastus Gary farm, a family by the 
name of Vallette. The Vallettes were 
French in origin, and had been in Amer- 
ica perhaps a hundred years. Their mi- 
grations and experiences in the new 
world, though not of as long duration 
as the Garys’, were essentially like 
theirs. They had been active pioneers, 
prosperous farmers, good citizens, good 
soldiers. The same influences that had 
worked on Erastus Gary had led Jere- 
miah Vallette to migrate to Illinois 
from his farm in Stockbridge, Mass. ; 
and he and his family took hold of 
the settlers’ problems in much the same 
way. 

There is saved in their family a series 
of letters written back to New England, 
telling of the new country and of their 
experiences in settling. They give a 
glowing picture of the land—its prairies 
beautiful with flowers and rich with 
berries of all descriptions—its melons 
big and luscious, to be had by ‘‘drop- 
ping the seed into the sod after it is 
turned over’’—its ‘‘black, mealy soil’’ 
and the crops they could raise from it 
the drove of cattle and hogs they fatted 
on the cheap hay and rich ranges. 
That is, the Vallettes were happy and 
hopeful in their change from Massa- 
chusetts to the prairie. 

In the Vallette family was a young 
woman of nineteen, Susan Abiah Val- 
lette—Abi they called her—well edu- 
cated for her time—a teacher, a Metho- 
dist, sober, industrious, charming. She 
took her place in the social life of the 
community to which Erastus Gary be- 
longed. The two constantly met at 
services held in their homes when the 
circuit rider passed—at camp meetings 
and singing schools—at ‘‘bees’’ and 
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‘‘raisin’s’’—and quite naturally Eras- 


tus Gary soon found himself deeply 
drawn to the girl. But whatever she 
may have felt, she held herself bound. 


As happened so often to a girl in pioneer 
migrations, she had left a lover behind 
her—a young man studying for the 
Baptist ministry. He was to come for 
her but put it off, as he had been doing 
for a long time 
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New England, ; 
making excuses 

he had _ not 
finished his Not long 
studies — his 
“iver was 
bad!’” He put 
it off too long, 


for a year after 


OPPORTUNITY 

since I was in consulta- 
tion with twenty or more middle- 
aged gentlemen for two days in 
succession, concerning subjects of 
more than ordinary importance in- 
volving economic, social and polit- 
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The young couple began life together 
in the log house Erastus had built ten 
years before, on his farm at Warren- 
ville. It was a snug and comfortable 
home—big living room with great fire- 
place—bed rooms and outside kitchen, 
young fruit trees and vines near, and 
all around the prairie, radiant with 
flowers in summer, white with snow in 
winter. There 
was heavy work 
for both of them 

there 
dangers and ex- 
citements. The 
Indians were no 
longer fared, 
but wolves and 
wildeats prowl- 
ight and 
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to marry. ‘“‘If 8B ‘ : : = anxieties in ill- 


he writes he will 
not come this 
fall’’—as Susan 
had suggested 

*T should rather 
think they will 
never have each 
other.’’ wrote 


{WONIOUNUIN 


IMMUNO NNN 





O pening 


shops. 


ceiving large compensation. 
out exception the, began lite under 
humble and impecunious circum- 
stances, and when old enough to 
work were employed on farms or in 
paragraph 


Commencement address by Judge Gary 


With- ness and separa- 
tion real 
enough, vet the 
Garys were free 
from the poign- 
ant loneliness 
and fears of 
hundreds of 


were 


from a 





her sister to one at Syracuse University, June 13, 1921. families in Illi- 
of the family nois at this date, 
back home; and =TMVUMLHVUIUUUL (UII LUUI VU LHVALUUR LEU AERATOR LULA AYALA HO AMOUR EEUU GOR who had settled 
she added. **she in neighbor- 
would have as bright prospect for set hoods which had never ‘‘built up.’’ 


tling in life as she has now, if he does 
not come’’—which probably meant that 
Erastus Gary was pressing his suit, and 
judging from the tone of the references 
to the delaying Baptist minister in the 
family letters, he was receiving the sup- 
port of tiie Vallette family. 

At all events oh gia 
in the correspondence, followed his be- 
trothed’s suggestion, and did not come 
in the fall of 1840; and, her 
sister had foretold, they ‘‘never had 
each other,’’ for in October of 1841 she 
married Erastus Gary—a happy thing 
for both of them—so they both thought 
to the end of their days 


as he is ealled 


as 


out 


They at least had physicians and neigh- 
their own families within reach. 

Life was full for the young couple, 
and it had the dignity which the defi- 
nite purpose of the pioneer 
gives. These two recognized themselves 
as community builders. They felt that 
the future intelligence, piety, order, 
prosperity of the new community were 
in their and their neighbors’ hands. 
Neither Erastus nor Gary 
ever wavered in giving a full measure 
of strength .to the severe social, moral 
and religious creed which they learned 
in New England and of the soundness 
and rightness of which neither through- 


bors 


serlous 


Susan 
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out their lives had any doubt. Men 
and women go far when convinced that 
they are following a faith which is not 
only for their own highest good but for 
the highest good of their family and 
of their community. 

If it had not been for the railroad, 
Erastus and Susan Gary would prob- 
ably have lived their lives out at War- 
renville; but in 1846—fifteen years 
after he had come to Illinois—the rail- 
road, which we have seen had decided 
his first location west of Chicago, 
became a certainty. 

It is difficult for us to-day to realize 
the stir and hope which the opening of 
eanal or railroad brought a community 


in those days. Erastus Gary knew 
something about it. He had seen the 
entire commercial life of the East 


changed by a canal. He was nineteen 
vears old when in 1825 the first boat 
passed from Buffalo to Erie through 
the ‘‘big ditch’’—4 feet deep, 40 feet 
wide—old enough to read understand- 
ingly in the Hartford Courant—Pom- 
frets chief journal—of the four barrels 
of Lake Erie water brought to Albany 
on that boat, and of the impressive 
ceremony of their pouring into the 
Hudson, thus uniting, so Governor 
Clinton declared, lakes and ocean. 
The proof that Governor Clinton was 





GARY 


right was immediate. Trade with the 
West beyond dreams followed at once. 
Boston saw with alarm that New York 
was taking away her long established 
place as the port of the new world. 
Philadelphia had cold chills over the 
rapid growth of Pittsburgh, for it was 
easier for merchants to go up the Hud- 
son, through the Erie canal, down Lake 
Erie and the portage to the 
Alleghenies, and thence to Pittsburgh, 
than to follow the highway over the 
mountains. The whole trade and travel 
of the country was dislocated by the 
opening of the Erie Canal, and Erastus 
Gary read how, to meet the situation, 
business men and state legislatures de- 
manded canals, and more canals. They 
wanted to connect every river, bay, lake, 
in such a way that they, too, would have 
free access to the ocean. 

When the rage for canals was at its 
height, a new transportation excitement 
broke in, to puzzle and chill the advo- 
**Why build canals?’’ cried the 
‘It’s the railway that is to 
be the future transportation of the 
world.’’ ‘**What is a railway?’’ men 
asked, and the newspapers told them: 
‘*You put a thing they call a locomotive, 
propelled by steam, on an iron track, 
and it will’’—few believed it—‘* draw 
a coach thirty miles an hour! It has 


across 


cates. 
knowing. 
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been done in England and is being 
done.’ And tales began -to spread 


across the country of ‘**Pufting Billy”’ 
and the ‘*Rocket’’—the two most 
famous of early English locomotives. 

Erastus Gary could have told you 
how fast, onee launched, the railroad 
idea moved. Moveover, he undoubtedly 
told his Illinois neighbors how these 
roads were built and worked, for he 
must have seen, when he went West in 
1831, the first one actually operated 
in the country. 

When he reached Illinois in 1831 he 
found discussion of a central railroad, 
that is, one running from the north to 
the south of the State—the Illinois 
Central—already on foot. In_ 1836, 
when the flushed and excited Illinois 
legislature started on a grandiose 
scheme of internal improvements, grant- 
ing charters for railroads. canals and 
river improvement in all directions, 
one of the roads chartered was the 
Galena & Chicago Union Railroad. 
Note that Galena stands first, being the 
more important town at that moment. 
The actual stock of the road was to be 
100,000 dollars, and it was oper 
ated 
as proved best. 

The preliminary survey for this road 
did not take it as near Erastus Gary’s 


to be 


by ‘‘steam or animal power,”’ 


Warrenville farm as he had reckoned, 
when he arrived in 1531, that the first 
road westward from Chicago would go; 
and it was then that he bought the land 
to the northeast of which I have already 
spoken. This first railroad undertak- 
ing was destined to collapse, however, 
as did all the fine for trans- 
portation adopted in 1836. The panie 
of the vears following took all heart out 
of Illinois for a time, and it was not 
until ten years later, in 1846, that the 
Galena & Chicago was revived. In that 
vear a great convention was called in 
Rockford to stir up things. Farmers 
were called on for subseriptions. Meet- 
ings were held all up and down the 
route, and in the fall of 1847 the con- 
tract for the first seven miles west from 
was let—the thing was going 


schemes 


Chicago 
through 
It was 
led that the 


Erastus Gary de- 
| he had bought at 
the time of the excitement should 
be put under cultivation. Turning 
the Warrenville farm with its full 
equipment to his brother Jude, Erastus 
Gary in 1848, when he was forty-two 
new 


that 
land 


first 


then 


( 


over 


vears old, tackled the undertaking 
In making this move he was not 
among strangers, indeed he was 


yoing 


but 


changing one family group for another, 


Jesse and Warren Wh ‘aton having set 
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tled in 1883, when they first came 
into Illinois, near the tract he had been 
holding. They were the influential 
men of the settlement—so influential, 
indeed, that the three men had been able 
to persuade the railroad to come a mile 
and a half nearer to their land than 
the original survey had proposed. 

The next year, 1849, Erastus Gary 
was ready to move his little family from 
the log house he had built when he tirst 
eame to Illinois to a new frame house, 
close to the present town of Wheaton, 
and within sight of the incoming rail- 
road. This little family was made up 
of Susan Gary and two boys, the older, 
Noah, five years of age, the younger, 
Elbert Henry Gary, two and a half. 
It is with the younger that this story 
is concerned, and it is to his childhood 
and boyhood in the new house near the 
building railroad that we now turn. 


CuHaptTer II 


The Boy Elbert 


Early childhood for most of us is a 
region of haze, or half haze. It is 
passed under a sheltered routine where 
diseoveries come so gradually and 
naturally that they blend into a misty 
whole. It is only when something out 
of the ordinary happens that memory is 
sufficiently aroused to lay hold and keep 
hold. A new home is one of the un- 
forgetable experiences of a child. And 
with reason. There is the surprise of 
learning that there are other scenes 
than the one he knows. And moving 
brings adventures—-personal adventures 
which stamp themselves on the mind. 
The earliest memories of the man whose 
life we are following in this narrative 
come from such an experience. 

The new house was a large one for 
the time—the largest in the settlement. 
Erastus Gary in building had in mind 
no doubt the pleasant Connecticut 
homes of Pomfret and Woodstock—for 
he followed their usual plan of a central 
hall and stairease with comfortable 
rooms on either side. ‘‘The big white 
house on the hill’’ it came to be called, 
for it stood on an elevation overlooking 
the valley through which the railroad 
was coming as well as the settlement the 
railroad was to father. By agreement 
this place was named Wheaton from 





Erastus Gary’s two relatives who had 
settled in the neighborhood when they 
first came to Illinois. The railway sta- 
tion was located where the three farms 
of the Wheatons and Garys cornered. 

The way of the pioneer in building 
was usually to make ready a living room 
where the family could camp while the 
carpenters went on completing their 
task—a discouraging thing for a house- 
wife but the greatest fun in the world 
for children, for here you had the ex- 
citement of watching frames go up, 
roofs and floors laid, partitions put in 
and doors and windows set. You had 
the joy of curly shavings, the fun of 
lumber piles. Little Elbert and _ his 
brother Noah found continuous excite- 
ment in this building cf a new home 
over their heads. It brought Elbert his 
first unforgetable experience. 

Of course the children climbed the 
ladders when there was nobody near to 
forbid, and one day Noah, now five, 
went up to the second story, still un- 
floored, and succeeded in getting safely 
to the loose boards laid at intervals 
across the rafters. His little brother 
was not slow in following. He reached 
the top, not an easy thing. Judge Gary 
when he tells you the story to-day will 
almost certainly jump up from his 
chair and make a gesture of pulling up 
the dress that he wore to show how dif- 
ficult it was for him to get to the top of 
that ladder! He still feels the mystery 
of what happened when he got there. 
His little arms and legs were too short to 
seale the distance to the board where 
Noah was perched and down he went, 
fifteen or sixteen feet, into the cellar. 
And then—oblivion! With him as with 
all of us this first experience of passing 
suddenly from awareness to nothing- 
ness—the strangeness of remembering 
everything up to a certain point and 
then nothing more is still green in 
memory. 

Not only did the Gary children have 
the excitement of watching the building 
of a new home, they had the still greater 
excitement of the building of the rail- 
road. It brought groups of strange men 
—TIrish mainly, with a brogue on their 
tongue new to their ears. It brought 
a transient settlement of shanties— 
mighty diggings—laying of tracks. This 
strange confucion and activity, the men 
and women of the camps, the revelries 
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ibably stayed when he first risited Chicago in 183). 


Th is is where 


Erastus Gary pi 
that sometimes went on there—all made 
its impress on the little boy. 

And there was the coming of the first 
train! The Galena and Chicago had ae- 
quired from an eastern road a seecond- 
hand engine and five or six equally 
second-hand freight ears. The train 
might look funny to Judge Gary to-day, 
but when it came rushing by for the 
first time it was a wonderful and fear- 
some sight. Ile must have felt almost 
a proprietary interest in it, too, for the 
tracks ran through a cut on Gary land. 
The road by which the family came and 
went erossed close to the mouth of this 
eut—a dangerous spot—where accidents 
might and did happen because of the 
failure of the company to keep its 
promise to Erastus Gary to bridge the 
road—a promise made when he gave 
them without charge a right of way 
across his land. It was the beginning of 
a grievance against railroads in the 
man’s mind—a grievance others in the 
settlement shared and which the road 
took no pains to allay—rather defied 
and fed. The little boy was getting his 


first lesson in the ways of corpora- 
tions—some corporations ! 

The new house was not finished, the 
first train had not passed before the 


orthodox system of training a child, ae- 
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Herrhi 


eepted by Erastus and Susan Gary, was 
being applied to young Elbert. The 
Garys held to the New England belief 
that as soon as a child had control of 
hands and feet it must be taught to use 
them in tasks necessary to the daily life 
of the family. These tasks were sup- 
posed to be fitted to a child’s strength 
and age and, laid down, there was no 
escaping them. By the time this boy 
was four he was picking up chins to 
start the fire, filling the wood-box, run 
ning errands. There was outside work, 
too; following his father in the field at 
planting time, dropping corn; strad- 
dling a horse, helping his brother round 
up and bring in the cows at night; 
snending long hours through the 
watching them lest they wander, for in 


day 


the first vears on the new farm there 
were few fences, and eattle had to be 
almost continually guarded. By the 
time Elbert Gary was seven he had 
learned to milk and to do the easier 
night and morning chores. Year by 


vear new tasks were taken on so that by 
the time he 
he could do and did the work of a man 
on the farm. 

What the boy, turned over to school, 
gets to-day in downright knowledge of 
life and discipline to meet its experi 


was fourteen or even before 
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ences looks thin enough compared with 
what this boy was learning in his foreed 
grapple with the daily tasks of the Gary 
farm. Unconsciously and naturally he 
aequired control of muscles and nerves 

self-reliance in unusual situations— 
skill of hand—a sense of his relation to 


the group—the understanding that if 
you shirked your part, performed it 
badly, the whole family suffered, the 
day s work was dislocated respect for 
labor, the knowledge that upon it de- 
pended the health and inerease of 
stock, the size of crops, the family’s 
food and clothing, his own and _ his 

brother's future education. 
Not that school was neglected. As 
could walk he was old 


soon as a child 
enough to ** begin school,’ according to 
the early New England pedagog. When 
he was three vears old Elbert was being 
carried or led to the ** Distriet Sehool,”’ 
a half mile from the ‘big white house 
on the hill,”’ to which all the new set- 
tlement children—a_ primitive 
one-room school, with benches, a black- 
doard little 

‘*Going to school’’ had its exeite- 
You went early, ¢arrying your 
dinner pail. On the road you met your 
mates and nine times out of ten you 
stopped to open the dinner pails, com- 
pare notes, perhaps trade pie for cake, 


I 
a doughnut for an apple. Sehool was 


yt 


+ ++ 
sel LUS 
else. 


ments. 


‘ealled’’ at nine, then two hours of 
work, then recess, with all sorts of 
merry games—tag, drop the handker- 
chief, erack the whip, old eat, Andy 
over. When the bell brought you back 
to lessons there was a rush and seram- 
ble for a drink out of the tin cup or 


long-handled dipper fastened to the 
water pail. 

This water pail provided one of the 
diversions of the day, for a teacher 
rarely refused when your 
hand if your request was to get a drink. 


The pail was soon emptied and then two 
sent to fill 


few 


you raised 


boy Ss, TO the r great Joy, were 


if. Noon was a social hour over the 
dinner pails—quiet inside and games 
outside. And going home after the 
dey’s work was a happy romp 

What vou learned depended upon the 
teacher. Luekily for the generation 
growing up around Wheaton, the men 
whom the school trustees were able to 
secure—they were generally men in that 
school—were devoted to their business. 
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One in particular seems to have stamped 
himself on the community—Horace 
Barnes, who for many years taught the 
winter term, laboring with a growing 
constituency. Before he left he was 
handling in one room at least seventy- 
five pupils, ranging from three to 
eighteen; and he trained this unassorted 
collection so that few of them ever for- 
got him—always loved him. At ninety- 
two years of age he wrote joyous letters 
on the beauty of life as he was finding 
it, to more than one who had been his 
pupil in the 50s—Judge Gary among 
them. 

There were definite things which even 
the child of three was expected to begin 
to learn: his letters, to count, first to 
ten, then to twenty, the number of days 
in the month, the name of the oldest 
man, the wisest man, the meekest man, 
the most patient man, the whole long 
list of ‘‘Instructive Questions and 
Answers’’ of the New England Primer 
—the names of the Apostles and the 
prophets—the names of the presidents 
of the United States and the capitals 
of the states. All these things Elbert 
learned at home. There were rhymes 
to help him fix these facts so meaning- 
to him—rhymes sung to him fre- 
quently, no doubt, as he was rocked back 
and forth by father or mother when 
tired or grieved. Thus there was one 
for the capitals of the states, beginning: 


less 


Maine, Augusta on the Kennebec river. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth on the Merrimac 
river. 


There was one for remembering the 
days of the months: 


Thirty days hath September 
April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 
Save Leap-vyear—there’s the 

When they have twenty-nine. 


time 


At school, too, there was much memo- 
rizing, for every Friday afternoon there 
were exercises where you were expected 
to speak a piece or take part in a 
dialogue, and at the end of the term, 
if you had shone brilliantly, to appear 
at an exhibition, to which people came 
from far and near, packing the school 
room to overflowing. Young Elbert 
was hardly out of before he 
began to make his appearance on Fri- 
day afternoons and at school exhibitions. 


dresses 
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Elbert Gary at 
His first performance was the first of 
a whole generation of Americans, de 
claiming, with gestures which varied 
according to the 

appropriateness, the classical lines: 


teacher's 


You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage, 

And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero 

Don’t view me with a critie’s eve 
But pass my imperfections by. 
streams from little fountains 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow; 
And though I now am small and young, 
Of judgment weak, and feeble tongue, 
Yet all great learned men, like me, 
Once learned to read their A, B. C. 


Large flow ; 


* * * * 7 * 


Oh where's the 


That 


town, go far and near, 


find a rival here, 


does not 





ideas of 


ten years of age. 


three feet high 
more than I 
ithful mind 


Or where's the bov but 
Who's made 
thoughts inspire my vo 
lo be the greatest of mankind 
Great. not like Caesar, stained with 
But, like Washington, great in good 


Improveme nt 


blood; 


As the child older ‘‘numbers’”’ 
received an inereasing amount. of 
attention. At period in this 


Wheaton district school rapid caleula- 


erew 


one 


tion became the chief test of scholar- 
ship. A teacher had taken the school 
who held the practice of particular 


value in mental training, so daily he put 
on the blackboard examples in partial 
payments. Two pupils at a time were 


sent to the board to see which eould 
‘set the right answer’’ first. Elbert 
came to be both accurate and rapid, 








*) 
9() 


beating even his brother—‘the 
mathematician in the community.’ 
‘Indeed,’’ Judge Gary tells you, ‘‘we 
never had a teacher as good in mathe- 
matics as Noah, but I think I could beat 
him in rapid caleulation.’’ 

Luckily for Wheaton, Lorin Barnes, 
a graduate of Yale and brother of its 
favorite schoolmaster, Horace Barnes, 
who took his brother’s place for two 
terms, had a thorough knowledge of 
music. He was not only able to keep 
his pupils happily interested in their 
studies but to arouse in them a love of 
singing. ‘‘It was always the best part 
of the school to me,’’ Judge Gary will 
tell you to-day; and he will tell you, 
too, that by the time he was seven years 
old he could read music fairly well. 
This was thanks to Erastus Gary who 
began early familiarizing his little folks 
with notes and staffs, with flats and 
sharps, helping them out with rhymes 
such as this one: 


best 


When on one staff 
You see the treble clef 
rhe lines of that statf 
Are E-G—B-—D-F. 
At sixteen he was singing bass in 
church, later he was a member of a 


quartette which did considerable work 
in the community. People who attend 
the Metropolitan Opera House and have 
watched Judge Gary sitting quietly in 
the rear of his box through a long opera 
may have wondered whether opera to 
him was a social or business affair, or 
whether he really understood the music. 
There are few men who follow the opera 
in New York that understand it better. 
He can read the score with the best of 
amateurs and is so familiar with lead- 
ing operas that he follows them almost 
textually without a score. 

The boy’s progress in school was even 
more carefully watched by the father 
and mother than by the teacher. ‘* My 
father watched my with the 
same vigilance that he gave to his crops 
and live stock,’’ Judge Gary tells you 
to-day. Every night he was examined 
in his studies, every day put into con- 
test with some one of his age, told how 
Noah had known all these things before 
he was as old as he—how his cousins in 
Warrenville could count faster or 
farther. 

This attention to what the child was 


lessons 
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learning did not lapse as he grew older. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gary continued to take 
the liveliest interest in whatever their 
children were studying. They had both 
been teachers—they still were learners. 
‘*What did you learn to-day?’’ was a 
daily question. Quizes in dates, spelling 
and names, examples in mental arith- 
metic, recitations, singing, went on 
constantly. A favorite exercise was cor- 
recting false syntax. This indeed 
a daily habit of the Garys. Let 
body say, **That’s a good thing for you 
and I,”’ and father, mother and children 
would jump at the error. 

The Gary children were brought up 
to read newspapers, magazines, books. 
Their father, like all liberal-minded men 
of his time, took The New York Tribune, 
and read it page by page. A little later 
he added to it The Chicago Tribune, 
giving it equal attention. Susan Gary 
had her magazines: Godey’s, Peterson’s, 
The Ladies Repository Into all of 
these the children dipped and found 
what was for them, but they liked books 
better. Charles Dickens’ Child’s His- 
tory of England, Dumas’ Three Muske- 
teers, and, best of all, volume after 
volume by Charles Dickens. The 
novel that Judge Gary remembers hav- 


Was 


some- 


first 


ing read was Barnaby Rudge, and 
after that he never missed one of the 
flood that in these years was poured 
forth. They listened to many French 


stories. too, for a cousin who ‘‘read 
French,’’ was a member of the family 
for some time and delighted in her little 
audience. 

This training in work and study was 
on religion. The shiftless and 
ignorant were not fit l 


based 
To serve God. ana 
to learn to love and obev God was the 


chief object of life. It was the Bible 
in which you found the rules of life. 
henee you must know the Bible. There 


were times and places set for its read- 
ing and interpretation and you must no 
neglect them than you did the 
school. Thus there were 
morning before 
breakfast, though before the stock 
had been fed, the milked. Then 
the household gathered, the Scriptures 
were read and the father or mother 
offered a prayer. As each child learned 
to read he was expected to take his turn 
with the For a number of 
years German Bibles were used in the 


more 
chores or 
family pravers every 
not 
cows 


verses, 
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Gary household, the readers translating 
as they went, the listeners correcting 
them if a mistake had been made. This 
was the older Gary’s practical way of 
teaching the children the German lan- 
guage, something he felt would be par- 
ticularly useful because of the number 
of German workmen always employed 
on the farm, many of whom could speak 
no English. This early reading took 
young Gary back and forth through the 
Bible several times, printing on his 
alert and impressionable mind a knowl- 
edge of the book such as practically no 
child gets to-day. 

You were expected to go to Church, 
to Sunday school, to camp meetings, as 
regularly as to attend family prayers. 
The Garys were Methodists. To their 
mind a child eould not be too young to 
be taken to church. In fact, there was 
no other way for the pioneer mother. 
Sunday thus became a special day in 
the week for the child. No unnecessary 
work was to be done, you were expected 
to listen to the preaching for you were 
catechised when you came home. There 


was a quiet afternoon, singing of hymns 
and reading aloud from serious books— 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Clarke’s Commen- 
articles 


from The Christian 


taries, 





Lincoln’s remains lying in state in Chicago, May 1 and 2, 1865. 
throng that for thirty hours filed steadily by. 


Elbert Gary was in the 
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Advocate, with drills in pious jingles: 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all. 


The Deluge drowned 
rhe earth around. 


As runs the glass 
Our life doth pass. 


Young Obiedias 
David, Josias, 
All were pious. 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
Our Lord to see. 


The best of Sunday, however, to this 
particular little boy, was that he was 
‘*dressed up.’’ From his earliest years 
this was one of the pleasures of his life. 
He liked his Sunday clothes, he liked to 
be clean. Ilis mother used to say that 
he was the only one of her children that 
allowed her to ‘‘scrub his ears without 


a fuss!’’ His pleasure in his Sunday 
clothes was such that he always took 
them off before milking time in the 


evening—something that his brother 
Noah did not usually do, with the result 
that Elbert was always the _ better 
dressed! It was the beginning of a 





= 


Young 








THE 
care if not an extravagance in dress 
that followed him through his manhood 

followed him, in fact, up to the break- 
ing of the Great War, when he 
literally stopped buying clothes, turning 
that part of his budget into war 
fund. I think Judge Gary takes 
much pride in not having bought any 


out 


his 


as 


clothes be- 

tween 1916 = = 
and 1924. in 

showing you | 

boots and | 

a coat bought | 

in 1912, as | 

he ever took 


in those early 
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more positive form when it was a teacher, 
not a father who administered it. By 
all accounts he was a mischievous boy 
in school—mischievous with a genius for 
escaping punishment. **‘He got all the 


fun and I got all the lickings,’’ his 
closest school erony said ruefully in 
later yvears. This may be partly ex- 
plained by 
7a his habit of 
deciding for 


| himself 
whether or 
not a ‘‘lick- 
ing’’ was 
nek. “J 
never allowed 





days in hav- a teacher to 
ing a cleaner punish me if 
looking suit - I didnt 
than his — think I de- 
brother rHE * ViONBER served it,’’ I 
Noah! | a. The “Punt have heard 

It is too idleneed tothe Galenn & Chicam | Railroad and ' him say, and 
much to ex- placed on the road October 24, IS4s there are 
pect that the = _ 7 “ tales to prove 
severe code into which the boy was this true. Onee when a_ teacher at- 
initiated would be accepted always with- tempted to give him a whipping for 
out disobedience, neglect or revolt, but something he had not done he took 
very little of it has come down in family the ferule from her and_ broke it 
tradition. The child seems to have into pieces. If his father ever heard of 
agreed that if he broke the code it was this exploit he made no sign. If it 
just that he be punished—but the came to his ears he probably first satis- 
punishment must be just. That is, he fied himself that the boy had been un- 


must have been at fault, and a grievance 
that he nourished for many years 
against his father came from a punish- 


ment which ‘‘hurt’’ and which he 
believed undeserved. It was a differ- 
ence of interpretation. 

He and his brother Noah had been 


set to watch the cows, but had failed to 
keep them away from a_ neighbor’s 
broken fence. They had destroyed corn 
for which Erastus Gary promptly paid. 
He also promptly flogged his sons for 
allowing the mishap. Elbert nled that 
he did not know that the fence was down, 
that he should have been told. As tong 
as the elder Gary lived his son regularly 
taxed him with this injustice, but never 


could get more than a_ wise. smile. 
‘*Evidently.’’ the judge will tell vou, 
‘*Father believed that I was there to 
watch those cattle and I should have 


known whether the fences were in good 
condition. ’’ 

This resentment at a punishment 
which he considered undeserved took a 


justly charged and was right in his 
revolt—that would have been like 
Erastus Gary. 

The delicate task of snuffinge out bad 


habits and breaking up associations 
with ‘‘bad boys’’ at the start was never 
shirked by these conscientious Garys. 
It was to be expected that a child would 
pick up things, the evil of which he 
could not know, therefore the respon- 
sible parent had his eve always open for 
them. Little Elbert heard the farm 
hands using words that probably seemed 


to him to express their emotions un- 
usually well. He picked up = one 
‘Damn it!’’"—and tried it on_ his 


father. The father impressed the sin 
of it by a whipping, but the whipping 
did not finish the work. The little boy 
went out behind the barn and shouted 
the forbidden oath to the-skies until he 


literally exhausted its appeal. From 
that time on he seems to have had no 
temptation to eopy the bad language 
which he may have heard others use. 
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With his father’s help he had worked it 
out of his system. 

The severity of these prompt punish- 
ments was regulated by the mother. 
‘‘That’s enough, Erastus,’’ she wouid 
say, and Erastus would drop the switch. 
Later she became the consoler and the 
interpreter. At night, after she had 
heard his prayer—a prayer graduaied 
to his age, the earliest, the simple and 
lovely lines: 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before 1 wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take— 


after she had heard his prayer and 
tucked him in, they talked it over. “It 
hurts your father more than it does 
you,’ the boy was sure to be told—and 
with men like Erastus Gary this was in 
the main true. In these talks the 
mother poured out her anxiety lest he 
get into bad company, learn bad habits 
—told him of her prayers that he grow 
up to be a useful Christian man. 

A beautiful memory—a _ powerful 
guard through life! 
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Work, study, obedienee—with punish- 
ment if you shirked or broke the rules; 
up at five in the morning with a day of 
twelve to fourteen hours when the far- 
mers ** busy season’’ was on—a strenu- 
ous program surely, but the farmer's 
boy in such a family as that of the 
Garys had plenty of sport sandwiched 
into the year. 

What boys are taught by masters 
to-day in confined places—artificial 
pools, riding academies, skating rinks— 
these boys taught themselves in the good 
out-of-doors. The only sports for which 
they had trained instruction were box- 
ing and wrestling. This came from a 
Canadian farm hand—an expert athlete 

—a young man of twenty-three or four, 
who lived in the Gary family for a year 
or so, going to school with the boys and 
incidentally teaching them the sporting 
arts he had mastered. 

They played baseball—the early va- 
riety. Young Elbert at ten was ecap- 
tain of a team, catching behind the bat. 
He became a marble champion and an 
expert self-taught swimmer. ‘I lay on 
the water and found I eould swim,”’ and 
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knowing that he learned the rest 
ing, treading water, swimming 
fashion’? and **do@ fashion.”’ 

As soon as the boy could walk he 
straddled a horse. Erastus Gary raised 
horses for the market and, as there were 
often forty or fifty in the lots, handling 
them was an important part of the 
farm work. Little Elbert was on horse- 
back helping drive up the cows when he 
was three or four years old, and he was 
not much older before he and _ his 
brother and cousins were racing horses, 
standing up by choice, bare backs and 
bare feet! They began to drive before 
they were six and one of the excitements 
of their early days—exciting and not 
always safe—was racing teams. To race 
four horses attached to a big bob-sled 
over the half broken, snow-covered 
roads of DuPage county, took a_ skill 
and a daring equal to that in most of 
the highly developed sports of to-day, 
and these boys were doing that in their 
early teens. 

From the time he was six or seven the 
boy used a gun. He had watched his 
father morning after morning load his 
shotgun and from the back door shoot 
for breakfast a couple of the prairie 
hens that always roosted on the grain 
stacks near by. It was Erastus Gary's 
thrifty habit not to fire until he had two 
birds in range and invariably he 
brought two with one load. EI- 
bert was only six or seven years old 
when he decided that he too would like 
to hunt. Ile made the ancient muzzle- 
loader ready, as he had seen his father 
do, and started across the field. He had 
the Inek to rum across a_ half dozen 
snipe Following his father’s  pro- 
cedure, he worked his way up close and 
then, with one knee on the ground, took 
aim and actually brought down a 
bird. It a great day for him and 
the beginning of more and more hunting 
as he grew older, not only of birds and 
rabbits but occasionally a lynx or a fox. 


down 


Was 


The winter brought more leisure for 
fun as well as more opportunities. Be- 
sides coasting and sleigh riding there 
was skating, and a wonderful range 


they had, for the low undrained prairies 
or sloughs—they called them ‘‘slews”’ 
frozen, made a continuvus skating pond 


for miles around. The Gary boys could 


easily go on their skates from near their 
home i 


n Wheaton to their cousins’ home 


OF JUDGE E. H. 


GARY 


in Warrenville, five miles away across 
country; they could visit neighbors 
north and south, and oeceasionally in 


winters of deep snow or when a frost 
had followed a January thaw, they 
skated over the fences on the crust—a 
never-to-be-forgotten excitement ! 

The boy thrived on this life of work 
and sport. He grew husky, hard, red- 
cheeked. One of his for two 
sisters came after the family settled in 
Wheaton—gives a captivating picture 
of him: ‘ta boy full of energy and 
pranks, yet truthful; dark haired and 
plenty of it; dark blue eves, changing 
with his and usually thought 
black. .A boy always ready to meet an 
emergency, first in games at school, 
loyal to his friends, particularly his 
elder brother. I remember he was once a 
little round-shouldered and thereafter 
he always read lying on his stomach, 
his head thrown back.”’ 

More important than this picture is 
the appraisal of his intelleet and char- 
acter which crops out in the recollee- 
tions gathered from members of his 
family, his school mates, his teachers. 
Most valuable of all are the rare words 
which Erastus Gary let fall about his 
and which have been remembered 
and quoted by others. This silent, ob- 
serving, Just man was not easily fooled 
about anybody and least of all about his 
own children. His rigid ideas of a 
father’s responsibility drove him to see 
them as they were, forbade his glossing 
over any fault or weakness he detected 
in them, compelled him to hold them to 
their best, to praise them sparingly. 
Thus his estimate of this beloved boy— 


sisters 


moods 


son 


for he was that to the man—is trust- 
worthy. Elbert had a ‘‘good head,’ 
he conceded; that is, he could put two 
and two together—and he did, some- 


times to the amazement of his elders. 
An early judgment of his father was 
that Elbert did not like to be beaten. 
It was a trait that the years 
went on, and whether it was spelling or 
baseball, singing or wrestling, he liked 
the first place. But most satisfying to 
the man econelusion to which he 
early came and which his family heard 
him express more than onece—‘ Elbert 
IS pretty honest, pretty honest.” 
Another that pleased 
his father was his thoughtfulness, ecool- 
‘*He is the ‘long- 


grew as 


Was a 


characteristic 


ness, resourcefulness. 
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A 


est headed’ boy that I ever saw,’’ he  chureh, the family—and it was true in 


| 
a 


used to tell his mother. It was some-_ that field which he heard called politics. 

n thing of a wonder to his companions as_ He knew his father as a Democrat 
t well as to his elders that he never flew without political ambitions, but holding 
i intO a passion. His elder brother Noah as strongly to his politieal opinions as 
| 


Was impetuous, hot tempered, quick to he did to his religious opinions, as good 


resent. Elbert was the opposite. ‘‘The a Democrat as he was a Methodist. 
<= — only way we ever knew he was angry,” The first great unsettling in this well- 
one of his friends says, ‘‘was that the established world came when Elbert was 
) top of his head turned red!”’ eight vears old. The whole of Northern 
Chat is, Mr. and Mrs. Erastus Gary Illinois was in a_ tumult—a_ tumult 


had very good material to which to caused by something that a man who 
: apply their code of training, and the had been a political idol of the Demo- 
) boy thrived under it. The life of this crats had done—Stephen <A. Douglas, 
farmer’s boy might have been hard, but the | 


it certainly developed him, gave him, as_— Illinois. He had sponsored a bill in the 


i 


vloved United States Senator from 


he says, ‘‘strength, vigor, courage, con- United States Senate that outraged 
fidence in himself.’’ Moreover, life pre- | Erastus Gary’s deepest convictions—the 
sented itself under this regime as some Kansas-Nebraska bill, threatening to 
thing regular, fixed; it had no uncer allow slavery in territory which had 
tainties. It was settled that he labor, been set aside for freedom. 


that he study, that he go to church, that Erastus Gary had been born in Con- 
As a boy he had been acecus- 


he enjoy certain sports. His elders had necticut. 
no uncertainties. They knew what they  tomed to seeing on the front page of 
wanted, freely expressed it, struggled the Jlartford Courant advertisements 


or it, an@ he had been aceustomed to headed ‘‘Runaway’’—asking for the re 


seeing them able to overthrow interfer- turn of men and women, blacks seeking 
ences, hold on to what they had built up freedom. He had been reared to hate 
This was true in the matter of aequir . One of his satisfactions in settling 
Ing property n the matter of the in Illinois was that it was a land 
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is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure that 
ave received the intelligence of the passage ol 
Jana! Bill. We were not a little surprized from 
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pledged to freedom by both state and 
federal action. It was his judgment 
that no more territory in these United 
States should ever be opened to slavery, 
and in 1850, when the struggle over the 
future freedom of the land acquired by 
the Mexican war was on in Congress, 
the Democrats of his district had passed 
at a convention held only seven miles 
away at the county seat, Naperville, 
resolutions destined to play a part eight 
years later in the great Illinois Debate 
on slavery extension. They were out- 
and-out enough to suit the most radical 
of the day: 


Resolved, That this Convention is in favor 
of the Wilmot Proviso both in Principle and 
Practice and that we know of no good reason 
why any person should oppose the largest lati- 
tude in Free Noil, Free Territory and Free 
Speech, and; 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Con- 
vention the time has arrived when all men 
should be free. 


Erastus Gary believed these things in 
1850—he believed them quite’ as 
strongly in 1854 when Douglas intro- 
duced his Kansas-Nebraska bill; and he 
entirely sympathized with the demon- 
stration in Chicago against Douglas 
when he came on from Washington to 
explain his position to his alarmed and 
revolting constituency. 

When he reached the town, Douglas 
had found the flags hung at half mast 
and for an hour before his evening 
speech he heard the bells tolling in sor- 
row for his apostasy. He found, too, 
when he tried to explain his bill that the 
majority of his audience—Whigs and 
Democrats—would not listen—it could 
not be explained. 

Boys in those days were much with 
their elders. They labored with them, 
sat with them in gatherings of every 
sort, wormed their way into groups 
that collected on the streets, in the 
courts, by the fireside. ‘They followed 
with attention the grave discussions 
that went on now. Young Gary saw 
his father break with his old party. It 
was the first great change he had seen 
in life. His father was not what he had 
onee been, a Democrat—he was a new 
thing—a Republican. He was facing 
the fact that the accepted things were 
not necessarily eternal. Parties passed 
away, new ones came—a leader falls, a 
new one rises. There was a new one 


beginning to be talked of in the Gary 
household—Abraham Lincoin. 

This new leader of whom men knew 
so little challenged the old one. The 
boy was old enough—twelve years—to 
follow with some understanding the de- 
bates of 1858, and he must have watched 
his father reading them word for word 
as published in the Chicago Tribune; 
heard him talking about them, heard the 
conclusion—‘‘ Lincoln is right. We must 
keep this thing back or it will spread 
all over the country. What we have to 
decide is whether the United States 
shall be all slave or all free.”’ 

Lincoln was defeated, but he dis- 
covered that the defeat did not end it, 
that it was as Lincoln said, ‘‘a durable 
struggle.’” He was old enough to re- 
member the events of Lineoln’s election, 
and how it brought to pass the final 
stage of the great dispute—the stage 
where brains no longer counted and men 
turned to war. 

He was all for the fight. One of the 
earliest books he had read—the one he 
had heard most talked of at home, at 
school, in chureh—the one that had 
stirred him deepest, had been Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Of course such things 
must not be allowed to happen in IIli- 
nois, and what Lineoln meant was that 
unless they held fast now they might 
happen in Illinois. Slavery should not 
pass. The state was free—it should stay 
free if they must fight for it. 

By April, 1861, when the Civil War 
broke out Elbert Gary, now fourteen 
years old, was a student in what was 
then known as the Illinois Institute, a 
Wesleyan Methodist college that his 
father had helped found in Wheaton. 
It was his father’s intention and his am- 
bition that he should ‘‘go through, have 
a college edueation.’’ And being the 
kind of boy he was, with the pride of 
finishing what he had started, it seemed 
certain that that was just what he would 
do. But nothing suffers more than col- 
leges with the coming of war. Colleges 
are filled with youths, many of them old 
enough to fight. The colleges of the 
United States practically disbanded 
when the Civil War broke out. If you 
did not go to war you had not the will 
to study. Elbert Gary could not go on. 
Seores of boys he knew joined the army, 
among them his brother Noah. He tried 
to follow, offering to enlist severa! 
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times in DuPage and surrounding coun- 
ties but he was always refused as too 
young. Finally, in 1864, he ran away 
with a regiment. 

He was sworn into service and, while 
waiting for his company to be moved 
to the mustering-in place, was given a 
position as regimental postmaster and 
his training was begun—roll alls, 
drills, parades. Then suddenly in May, 
1864. two months after he had left 
home, a letter came from his mother. 
His brother Noah had been desperately 
wounded in a charge upon the defences 
of Resaka, Georgia. His father had been 
asked to come at once if he would see 
his son alive. He had gone and she, the 
mother, was alone. She needed him. 
He was a minor. He must come back. 
The colonel of the regiment thought so, 
too, and promptly granted a leave. It 
was the end of soldiering for Elbert 
Gary. 

Things were never again to go on as 
they had done in the Gary family, for 
when finally the father was able to 
bring his wounded son back north for 
months of care in a hospital, he deter- 
mined to make a change which he had 
looked forward to for his later years 
—that is, rent the farm now and move 
into town. This he did almost at once. 

As for Elbert, he could not take up 
life where he had left it at the begin- 
ning of the war. A school was offered 
him and for a term he taught. But it 
was only a make-shift, he had no idea of 
teaching as a profession. It was before 
this first term of school was over that 
he found an objective—a real one this 
time, something which promised a field 
for his active mind and his no less active 
ambition. 

It came logically enough. A brother 
of. his mother, Colonel Henry Vallette, a 
lawyer, and a good one—one of the best 
in the country, with an honorable war 
record, as the leader of an Illinois regi- 
ment—was now back in his office at 
Naperville, the county seat, with his 
partner—a man as prominent in affairs 
as himself, Cireuit Judge Cody. Both 
Colonel Vallette and Judge Cody were 


friends of Erastus Gary. They knew 
this boy Elbert and they evidently had 
said to themselves, ‘‘ He has the making 
of a lawyer,’’ and in 1865 they sug- 
gested his coming to them to read law. 
The boy jumped at the suggestion. 
And naturally enough. For twenty 
years or more his father had been one 
of the most trusted magistrates in 
DuPage county. Cases of all sorts lim- 
ited in amount were submitted to him 
in the court he held in the sitting-room 
of ‘‘the big white house on the hill.”’ 
He tried them sometimes with a jury, 
sometimes without. Well known law- 
yers not only from the county but from 
adjoining counties had been in the habit 
of appearing before him. That is, Jus- 
tice Gary’s court was one of recognized 
importance. Everywhere, too, it was 
highly held beeause of the respect for 
the just mind of the man. As time had 
gone on Elbert had become more and 
more interested in what went on in these 
trials, and his father, understanding 
probably what a wonderful school in the 
nature of human beings, their behaviour 
and their relations, such a court as his 
must be, encouraged the presence of tlie 
boy. The experience had given him an 
appetite for the law which he had not 
realized until the chance to study with 
a firm so distinruished as that of Val- 
lette and Cody was given. His father 
thought well of the idea. ‘*‘Someday,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ Elbert may have a little prop- 


erty and a knowledge of the law may} 


help him to keep it.’’ 

It was characteristic of the boy that 
having determined to study law he acted 
at once, would not allow himself to be 
diverted. The trustees of the school in 
which he had been teaching, pleased 
with his work, came to him to beg that 
he go on for just one more term, offerinz 
him a substantial increase in salary ; but 
he was clear in his mind. This was the 
thing he was going to do, and so in the 
spring of 1865, in his nineteenth vear, 
voung Elbert Gary entered the law 
office of Vallette and Cody in Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 

(To be Continued) 
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By SAPPER 


HE letter came to me 
as a voice from the 
dead. At first the 


handwriting on the en- 
velope seemed strange, 
and then after staring 
at it for a few seconds 





I remembered. There was the same 
decisive cross to the T’s; the same little 
flourish to the Esqr. Only I hadn't 


that writing for almost 
years, and one is apt to forget. 

The postmark was New York, and 
with the letter still unopened in my 
hand I sat staring out of the window. 
So Jim Featherstone was in America 
the man who at one time had been my 
greatest friend. Was now for that mat- 
ter, as far as I was concerned; it was 
not through any wish of mine that we 
had touch with one another after 
the tragedy had happened and Jim had 
paid the price. 1’d tried—heaven knows 

hard enough to find the dear old chap, 
but every time I’d come up against a 
blank wall. 

And after a time I'd given it up, a 
little hurt, a little offended. He knew 
where | was, and if he didn’t choose to 
write or come and me, the choice 
was his. And now here in my hand I 
held the answer to my search; at last 
Jim had broken the silence. 

Uneonsciously my thoughts drifted 
backwards to that dreadful time twenty 
years Every detail of it was as 
clear in my mind as if it had happened 
vesterday. And now that I felt instine- 
tively that the clue to everything which 
had puzzled us all at the time—for there 
were many who loved Jim—lay here 
between my fingers, deliberately I re- 
frained from opening the envelope. It 
had waited long vears; it could wait a 
few more minutes whilst I sorted out 
in my mind the events as they had hap- 
pened. 

It had been midnight when the tele- 
phone bell had rung in my sitting-room. 
I remember I had one leg of my pajamas 
off and one on, and I swore at the inter. 
ruption. I was sleepy and wanted to go 


seen twenty 


lost 


see 


ago. 


Copyright 


to bed. I'd been working pretty hard 
on a case and I had to be early in court 
the next morning. Who on earth could 
want me at midnight? 

But the bell went on ringing insis- 
tently, and I went into the sitting room. 


‘*What is it?’’ I eried irritably into 
the receiver. 

‘“‘Are you Mr. Pollock?’’ came a 
man’s yoice, 

‘‘Tam. Who are you?’’ 


‘*Vine Street speaking, sir. Can you 
come down here at once? Mr. Feather- 
stone is here, and has asked for you as a 
legal adviser.”’ 

Into my mind there leaped at once 
the idea that Jim was tight and wanted 
me to try and fix things. And my irrita- 
tion did not decrease. 

‘**What on earth does he want me for 
at this time?’’ I half muttered, forget- 
ting the man at the other end could hear. 
‘*T suppose the old fool has got blotto.”’ 


And from the other end came the 
reply: 

‘‘I’m afraid it’s not that, sir. It’s 
something infinitely more serious.’’ And 


the tone of the voice, even more than 
the words, pulled me together. 

‘*T’ll come at onee,’’ I said. 

All the time I dressed I wondered 
what Jim could have been doing; all 
the way down in a hansom which I was 
lucky enough to piek up, I was still won- 
dering. Wild Jim was and always had 
been, but there was no atom of vice in 
him. He had money, at least quite 
enough, without being actually wealthy, 
he had hosts of friends. So what could 
he have been doing? 

An inspector met me, and his face 
was very grave. Ile made no attempt 
at beating about the bush, but came 
straight to the point. 

‘*It’s murder, Mr. Pollock, I’m sorry 
to say.”’ 

I stared at him stupidly. 

‘““You mean that Jim—that Mr. 
Featherstone— is accused of murdering 
some one?’’ T said. 

He nodded. 


‘*That is what I mean, sir.’’ 
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‘‘But it’s ineredible,’’ I cried angrily. 
‘Whom is he aceused of murdering ?”’ 
‘A Mr. John Parsons’’ said the in- 
spector, ‘*Perhaps you would go and 
see him, Mr. Pollock. Ile can tell you 
the story himself, but I am bound to 
admit that things look extremely black. 
You see your friend makes no attempt 
to denv the charge, in fact he admits it.”’ 
‘How did he do it?”’ I asked dully. 
‘‘He shot him with a revolver in Mr. 
Parson’s own study,’’ said the inspector. 
‘Will vou come this way ?”’ 
Mechanically I followed him until he 
halted before the locked door of a eell. 


lim was inside, sitting on the edge of 
the bed, and he got up with a cheery 


ile as he saw me. 

‘Sorry to drag you out, old man, at 
this ungodly hour—but as the inspector 
has probably told you I’m in a hole.”’ 

‘“*Good heavens, Jim!’’ I eried, ** there 
must be a mistake.’’ 

Devil a bit, Bill,’’ he answered. 
‘“‘There’s no mistake. I’ve told the in- 
spector here everything that happened. 
I went up to Hampstead to interview 
Mr. John Parsons after dinner. I had 
a certain request to make to him, and 
had he his way to granting that 
request, I should not have killed him. 
But as he did not see his way to doing 
I did kill him. I warned him first, 
but he rather stupidly thought I was 
bluffing. I wasn’t.’’ 

I stared at him aghast. 

‘*But Jim. old boy,”’ I eried, 
don’t seem to realize—it’s murder.’’ 

“On the contrary, Bill, I realize it 
only too well. As you say, it’s murder.”’ 
‘But who is this John Parsons? I’ve 
never heard of him.’’ 

‘*No more had I until this morning,’ 
he answered. ‘‘ But if it’s of importance, 
and presumably it is, John Parsons is, 
or rather was, a foul blackmailing swine 
Ile was a man dead to even the twinge 
of a decent instinet, a loathsome brute, 
a slimy eur. And although I realize 
quite fully that legally speaking I’ve 
committed murder, from other 
point of view I have merely extermin- 
ated a thing that had no right to live.”’ 

‘*Granted, old man,.”’ I hope- 
lessly. ‘‘But that’s nothing to do 
with it. The only point of view re 
coneerned with is the legal one. and 
legally it doesn’t matter if he was all 
an angel of light. Tell me, 


seen 


SO, 


““vou 


every 


said 
rot 


we 


you say or 


what was this request went 
make and which he wouldn't grant 

Jim smiled at me gravely, and laid 
his hand on my arm. 

‘I knew vou'd ask me that, old man 
It’s pretty obvious, isn’t it? Stieks out 
a yard. But I can’t tell you.’’ 

‘You ean’t tell me.’’ I repeated 
“But why not? Presumably 
sent for me because you want me to de- 
fend vou.”’ 

“+f you'll be so good, Bill.’’ 

‘*Good be blowed., Jim,’’ I eried. ** Of 
lll defend But I must 
know all the facts of the case.’’ 

(nce again he smiled 


vou up to 


Vou Ve 


Course Vou. 


gravely and 
shook his head. 

** You shall know all except that, 
Believe me, old friend. | 
good reason.’”’ 


I argued, expostulated and finally lost 
my temper, but it was useless. Ie was 


Bill. 


have a very 


adamant on that one point—the most 
vital point in the whole case. He had 
gone up to interview this man Parsons, 
having made an appointment by tele- 
phone. The object of the interview was 


to demand the handing over of a certain 
thing. And that demand had been 
fused. Parsons had merely laughed at 
his request. So Jim had taken the re- 
volver out of his pocket, and had warned 
him of his unalterable intention of kill- 
ing him if the request was not complied 
with And again had 
laughed and, rising from his chair, had 
erossed to the bell 

‘*Tt was then that I shot him through 
the heart, Bill,’’ said Jim quietly. 
‘* After that I locked the door, took the 
keys of the safe from the body. opened 
the safe and found what I sought. The 
servants were hammering on the door, 
but it was a stout one. I burnt the thing 
I had come for, and then I opened the 
And that is absolutely all there 


re- 


once Parsons 


door 
is to it 
Moreover that had heen absolutely all 
to it when he was tried. Not 
by even so much as a hint had Jim given 
away what had been the object of his 
I warned him of the consequences, 
but I might have saved my breath. 
‘I realize all vou say, old friend 
said patiently ‘‘But it’s Just impossible 
for me to tell vou. I know what it 
means to me, but I can’t help it, what- 


there was 


Visit. 


ne 


ever the result may be.’ 


And so it came to the trial. Ihe 
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court was crammed, and the most self- 
possessed person there was Jim. I can 
see him now, standing between the ?wo 
wardens, head thrown baek a little, arms 
folded. And what a magnificent looking 
specimen of manhood he was! He gave 
me a nod and a smile, but after that he 
looked neither to the right hand nor the 
left. though the court was crammed 
with his friends. 

(Quietly, inexorably, but with studied 
moderation, counsel for the Crown out- 
lined the case. He made no effort to 
gloss over the character of the murdered 
man; with serupulous fairness he went 
so far as to emphasize it. 

“As my learned friend will doubtless 
tell you, gentlemen,’’ he said, **John 
Parsons was that most loathsome of all 
things—-a blackmailer. From documents 
discovered in his safe no doubts ean be 
entertained on that seore. But, gentle- 
men, the law of England protects people 
against blackmail. Further it punishes 
the blackmailer with the utmost severity. 
It is the safeguard of a civilized com- 
munity, it is the thing to which appeal 
must be made. And no man, under any 
conditions whatever, has the right to 
take the Jaw into his own hands.’”’ 

It was a short Though tech- 
nically the plea was ‘*‘ Not Guilty,’’ there 
was no dispute over facts. And there 
was no drama to it even, until T put Jim 
himself on the witness stand. Whether 
he liked it or not, I was determined to 
‘un sentiment for all it was worth. And 
I asked him again the question 
point blank: 

“What was the request you made to 
John Parsons?’’ 

Hle looked me straight in the 

‘IT refuse to say.”’ 


Case. 


onee 


face. 
“*Did it eoneern a woman’s honor?’’ 

Kor a moment he hesitated, then he 
answered firmly 

‘Yes—it did.’’ 

Of course, it was useless, Counsel 
for the Crown, as was his duty, pushed 
him hard on the point 

‘““Who was the woman ?’’ 

‘I refuse to say.”’ 

Will you write down the name and 
hand it to his lordship? 

‘T will not.”’ 

And then the judge intervened. A 
little sternly he pointed out that Jim 
was jeopardising his chanees by his at- 
that his consistent refusal 
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to give any information on this point 
only tended io throw doubts on the 
veracity of his statement, and came 
perilously near contempt of court. 

Jim bowed, and I ean hear now his 
quiet level voice. 

**My lord, I realize what you say 
only too well. May I, however, beg of 
you to believe that nothing is farther 
from my mind than any feeling of con- 
tempt of court. For what it is worth, 
you have my word; but | ean bring you 
no proof, even if 1 wished to. For the 
proof was destroyed by me that night. 
And whatever your lordship’s judgment 
may be on me, I thank my God thai I 
was able to do so.”’ 

A woman in court gave a little soh, 
and the judge frowned. 

I talked to him three years after at 
some banquet or other, and he told me 
his feelings at the moment. Notoriously 
one of the most impartial men on the 
bench, yet every sympathy he had was 
with Jim. And he felt that he was 
being stupidly quixotie. 

‘“*Are we to understand,’’ he said. 
‘*that there is a woman living so devoid 
of every decent sense that she allows 
you to stand on trial for murder—a 
murder perpetrated as you say to save 
her honor—without coming forward 
and giving evidence?’’ 

I saw the museles on Jim’s 
tighten, and a strange look came into 
his eves. 

‘*The woman in question is dead, my 
lord.”’ 

And 
silence in court. 

It was all over in one day. There 
eould only be one end: the issue was 
never in doubt. There was no refuting 
the Crown’s deadly arguments. If such 
a precedent was allowed, where would 
matters end? There was merely 
prisoner’s unsubstantiated word that he 
had killed this man to save a dead 
woman’s honor. Even if it was true, 
there was no justification whatever for 
such an aet. And how could they pos 
sibly tell that it was true? The members 
of the jury must obliterate from their 
minds all questions of sentiment. They 
must not take into account the prison- 
er’s personality, nor that of the dead 
man. All they must concentrate on was 


face 


for a space there was absolute 


the facet that admittedly a man had been 
murdered, and that the only excuse for 
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act Was an appeal to sentiment 
h might. he allowed, be true. but 
1 on the other hand might be 
lv a lie put forward as a last de- 


mitigate a eold- 


endeavor To 


hlooded crime. Let them not forget that 
risoner at the bar had gone to this 
man’s house with a loaded revolver in 


nis } 


And 


the same 


for oO 


e r\ 
ne W 
sual 
long 
verd 
‘Gul 


vwoeket 
through it all Jim listened wih 
grave quiet attention. Never 


did any hint of agita.ion 


ne instant 
‘ar show on his face. and when the 
ft to consider their verdict and 


one of his 


didn’t 


as removed he gave me 


cheery smiles. They 


ten minutes to be exact—and the 
et was the onlv possible one 


Ity.’ 


They took a couple of sobbing women 
out and they closed the doors And 
hands elenched and knees twitched, for 
it’s a dreadful moment when a man’s 

fe is declared forfeit. They asked him 


he 


somet 


‘Only one th 


I bee 
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and beeause 


had anything to say, 


as white clean through he did have 


And it was this: 
ing, mv lord. That h 
‘ther position in this 


hing to say. 
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er in your lordship's 
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jurv box or conducting 
Crown, I only hope that 


uuld have 


I she ‘ted with the sam 
scrupulous fairness towards prisoner 
hat has been accorded to me to-day 
1 the vas over. Jim was se1 
d to death, and it seemed to me as 
[ vate he | hin that he Was Staring 
something above him something that 
he saw and we eouldn’ But ther 
mavbe my eves were bit dim. 
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mind irrevocably to eut adrift, and I 
should have had a terrible job trying to 
make you see my point of view. 

‘*But now during the three years 
since I came out the conviction has been 
growing on me that it is only fair to 
you to let you, who defended me so ably, 
know the truth. You won’t get this 
letter until I am dead’’—for a moment 
I stopped reading and stared out of the 
window— ‘but you'll get it then. The 
old lungs got touched up a bit in prison, 
and they tell me that I ought to go to 
some sanatorium. But I’m thinking it’s 
hardly worth while—— 

**All I ask you, Bill, is to burn this 
letter when you've read it and promise 
me that never by word or deed you will 
divulge its contents to a living soul. Be- 
cause it’s the story of the only part of 
my life that counts, and the only part of 
the life of one other. 

‘I met her first at St. Moritz. 
was nineteen and I was twenty-one. We 
were both pretty good skiers, and so she 
managed to get away from the two stout 
women who dogged her footsteps wher- 
went. 
wasn't an ordinary mortal like you and 
me, old man; she was a royalty. And 
vet she was just an ordinary mortal 
like vou and me, in that she loved love, 
and life, and most marvelous of all she 
loved one Jim Featherstone. Useless to 
ask how these things hapven; they lie 
on the lap of the gods for capricious 
distribution. And I—great heavens! 
Old friend it would be beyond my power 
to tell you how I loved that girl. She 
was more to me than life itself. We were 
disereet: we had to be. She was there 
incognito, of course, but the two Gorgons 
watched her like lvnxes. Had they had 
an inkling of our feelings for one an- 
other they would have whisked her away 
and buried her once more in the starchy 
ceremony of her father’s court. For he 
was a king, and it should not tax your 
ingenuity overmuch to find out the 
country he reigned over. 

‘*But there are ways of eluding even 
lynx-eyed Gorgons, and for four weeks 
we managed to do it. And for four 
weeks we lived in a world of our own 
my girl and I. We didn’t much bother 
what was going to happen—the 
Onee 


She 


ever she Beeause vou see she 


over 


present was good enough for us. 
or twice IT alluded to it, but always she 
put her little hand over my mouth and 


stopped me. So I forced myself to for- 
get the madness of it all, and lived just 
for each day as it came. 

‘**But at last there came the time when 
it could be ignored no longer. We were , 
up in the snow. eating our lunch when 
she told me in her sweet broken Eng- 
lish: 

*** To-morrow, Jim, I’m going. Going 
back to prison.’ 

‘*IT’d known, of course, that it had to 
come, but that didn’t make it any easier. 
And something snapped inside me. | 
caught her in my arms, and begged and 
implored her to sacrifice everything and 
marry me, 

‘**You’ll be happy as my wife, dear 
love,’ I whispered. ‘I’ve got a bit of 
money, and there’s the whole great 
world in front of us.’ 

** Just for a little she lay in my arms 
with the wonder of it all in her dear 
eves; and then she gave a little twisted 
smile. 

‘**Tf only I could, my Jim,’ she said 
gravely. ‘If only I could. But there’s 
something I haven’t told you. Maybe 
I’ve been wicked these last few weeks, 
letting you kiss me and make love to me. 
But I couldn't help it, for I love you so, 
my dear. And I think I hate him.’’ 

‘**Who?’ I demanded. 


‘**The man I’ve got to marry. It’s 
been arranged for many years.’ 
‘* And she told me who it was. <A dip- 


lomatie marriage—the usual thing; and 
for a while I cursed bitterly and fool- 
ishly, till the words died away in my 
throat and I grew silent, just staring 
into her dear eyes. It was to take place 
when she was twenty-one, so there were 
two years before the sacrifice. 

‘*This isn’t a love story, Bill, and any- 
way there are things of which a man 
does not write. And that last afternoon 
is one of them. Sufficient to say that we 
said good-bye to one another up in the 
white purity of the snow. And white 
though it was it was no whiter than my 
beloved girl. 

‘‘The months went on, and I came 
back to London. I tried to forget in the 
way that men have always tried to for- 
get, and I couldn’t. Time made things 
no better: if anything it made them 
worse. The official announcement ap- 
peared in the papers, full of the usual 
lies. Tlow wonderful it was that the 
close cementing together of the two 
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nations should be accomplished by such 
a romantie love mateh—vyou know the 
sort of stuff. And I cursed the fools 
who wrote it, and went on all the harder 
trying to forget. 

‘‘It was three months before the cere- 
mony was due to take place that a letter 
came to me at my elub, and I stood there 
staring at it like a man bereft of his 
I’d only seen her handwriting 


And the 


senses. 
onee, but I knew it in a flash. 
postmark was London. 

' She’d sent it over by some one of 
course—I’d given her my elub as an ad- 
dress if ever she wanted me. That was 
my first thought, until I turned the en- 
velope over. And on the hack was the 
name of a London hotel. 

‘Bill, I was shaking like a man with 
the palsy when I opened that letter. I 
had to put it on a table before I could 
get it steady enough to read. She was 
in London for three days, and though 
she felt it was madness she must see me 
again. Would I meet her that after- 
noon. She gave me a rendezvous, where 
she would be in her ear, and then we 
would go for a drive. 

‘*And now I’m coming to the end. old 
man. Madness it may have been—the 
time we spent those next three days. 
But it was a madness which has lived 
through the long gray years, and will 
live with me till the end. She was 
strictly incognito; only one girl friend 
was with her—a girl who loved her even 
as I did. She knew of course; she it was 
who came later and told me what had 
happened. It was the driver who was 
the traitor—if I could get my hands on 
that man he would die even as John Par- 
sons died! 

‘*But I’m jumping ahead. Why we 
chose Richmond Park for our last day I 
don’t know—though it wouldn’t have 
much mattered where we’d gone: the re- 
sult would have been the same. But it 
was there, in one of those little copses 
that I said good-bye to her for the last 
time. She was leaving next day, and 
we sat there hand in hand. And after 
a while my arms went round her and 
she clung to me helplessly. 


‘* * Always and always: for ever and 


ever, my man,”’ she said again and again. 


‘*What’s the good of laboring it ? The 
shadows were lengthening when I kissed 
her for the last time, and watched her 
stumble a little blindly back to the wait- 
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ing ear. It was the end. and from that 
moment I have only seen her twice 
Once at Victoria Station the next morn- 
ing, when for a moment her eyes met 
mine and she smiled pitifully; once 
amidst the pomp and ceremony of her 
marriage. | watched her from the 
crowd, as she bowed and smiled to the 
cheering people. But her faee was 
white, Bill, and it seemed to me that she 
was looking for some one—always look- 
ing. But maybe that was my imagina- 
tion. 

‘*Onee again I came back to London 
and tried to forget. Now it was over, 
definitely finished; I told myself over 
and over again that I was a fool. 

‘**Cut it clean out, you ass, it’s an 
episode—dead and finished.’ 

‘*But you can’t cut out a part of you 
—a vital part—and I couldn't forget. | 
haven’t forgotten yet; I never shall. 

‘‘It was a year later that she died. 
She died giving birth to a son, and a 
nation went into mourning. Also an ob- 
secure individual in London, but he 
didn’t count—not until a little later. 
And then only he knew it and one other, 
and now you. 

‘‘It was the girl friend who came to 
me and told me what had happened. 
She came one morning and she had 
traveled over Europe without stopping. 
I take off my hat to that girl, Bill: she 
was superb—a _ thoroughbred clean 
through. 

‘* «They ’re 
stone,’ 
hind.’ 

‘**What’s happened?’ I asked, star- 
ing at her, bewildered. 

‘*She made no answer, but just took 
an envelope from her bag and handed it 
to me. I took out the contents and for 
a few moments I could hardly believe 
my eyes. There were six snapshots in- 
side, and in every one of them there ap- 
peared my girl and I. They had been 
taken in Richmond Park, and subeon- 
sciously I reealled an oceasional click- 
elick that I had heard that wonderful 
afternoon. <At that time I had hardly 
noticed it—put it down to a ericket or 
something. Now I knew. Some devil 
had been there hidden with a camera, 
and this was the result. 

‘**How did vou get these?’ I asked 
her. 

‘* «They were sent to a man at Court,’ 


after me, Mr. Feather- 


she said. ‘But they’re a day be- 
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she answered quietly ‘Never mind how 
I got them; if you want to know, I stole 
them. But you know what intrigue is 
out there, and the man to whom they 
were sent is the leader of the anti-royal- 
ist clique. For years he has been work- 
ing secretly to overthrow the existing 
monarehy ; in the country he has a large 
following. He is utterly unscrupulous 
and he proposes, I know, to publish those 
photographs and circulate them. You 
see what people will say, Mr. Feather- 
that the late queen had a lover. 
Probably they will go further and say 
that the boy is not the son of the king. 
You must stop it. I don’t care about the 
king or his house; I do eare about her 
reputation. You loved her; you’ve got 
a day; do something. You see the films 
are still in existence. And that’s the 
man who has them. I found his name 
and address when I took the prints.’ 

‘*T looked at the paper she held out to 
me, and then I laid my hand on her arm. 

** *Leave it all to me,’ I said, and she 
went away comforted. 

‘Old friend, the rest you know. I 
rang that devil up twice on the telephone 
to fix an appointment; each time he was 
out. So after dinner I went up to see 
him. He smiled when he saw me, and 
I had to control myself not to strike him 
in the face. 

***And what can I do for you?’ he 
asked, though he knew full well all the 
time. 


stone: 


You can give me the films of those 
infamous pictures you took in Rich- 
mond Park,’ I answered. 

**He laughed again. 

‘**But I value them highly’ he said. 
‘They’ve been worth a great deal of 
money to me, my dear boy.’ 

‘**You foul swine,’ I eried, and he 
waved a depreeating hand. 

‘**T regard it as a most 
performance,’ he continued. 
really you know Richmond Park is a 
very public place for love-making. Any 
one might have been there. In fact as 
I followed your car and realized your 


creditable 
‘And 


But 
still everything worked out very satis- 
factorily.’ 

‘‘And at that moment the telephone 


destination I grew quite alarmed. 


bell rang beside him. He spoke into it 
and his face changed suddenly. I ean 
still see him hanging up the receiver 
with a cold sneering smile. 

**So, my young friend, you have 
succeeded in stealing those photographs, 
have you? How very interesting.’ 

‘*T realized that the pursuers had ar- 
rived in London, and that time was even 
shorter than I thought. 

‘* *Photographs for which I have been 
paid a very large sum,’ he continued. 
‘And here I have all the trouble of 
printing another set.’ 

‘**You'll never do that, you black- 
mailer,’ I said and he leaned back in his 
chair still smiling. 

** *May I ask how you propose to pre- 
vent me?’ he remarked. ‘The nega- 
tives are in that safe, the key of which is 
attached to my body by a steel chain. 
It is possible that you are a little 
stronger than I am, but not much. Any- 
way there is a bell, and there are two 
men servants in this house who really 
are strong; specially engaged, in fact, 
for removing troublesome people. So 
may I ask you again how you propose 
to prevent me?’ 

‘**By killing you,’ I 
pulled out the revolver. 

**And still he smiled. 

‘**They hang people for that in Eng- 
land, my dear boy. So I wouldn’t if I 
were you. It’s a stupid bluff, you know 
—that revolver game.’ 

‘* Bill, sometimes now I see the look in 
his eyes of eringing, hideous terror 
when he first realized it wasn’t bluff. 
And I glory in it. He gave a sort of 
stifled scream and reached for the bell, 
just as I plugged him through the 
heart. 

‘Then I locked the door and I burned 
the films, and I knew that my darling 
was safe. Old friend, wouldn’t you 
have done as I did?”’ 


and I 


said, 


mi 
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in 
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MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY—1925 


By HERBERT Hoover 


ty HE American people are 
being asked to cele- 
brate May Day a 
‘Child Health Dar.’’ 





Why? To answe: that 
question we must go 
back to war days. We 


remember the figures of the draft, 
and what a shock they were to us. Here 
were three and one-half million men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, and 33% 
of them were rejected outright for 
physical defects. Some had weak hearts 
or blood vessels, some weak eyes, some 
tuberculosis, and so on. 

We were told on the highest authority 
that in the great majority of instances 
these physical defects would never have 
occurred if protection had 
been provided in childhood. 

The moral of all this was plain. It 
was manifestly our duty to study on a 
national the eauses which led 
many of our young men to reach early 
with their health eapital im- 
paired, and having ascertained those 
causes, to undertake practical measures 
in remedy. 

These figures had 
foree, and the lesson 
special poignancy. During the four 
vears of the war, and for three years 
subsequent to it, I had the honor to 
direet the major activities of the Amer- 
ican people in the famine relief of 
Europe—first in organizing the Belgian 
Relief Commission, then United 
States Food Administrator, and ulti- 
mately with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration which dealt with the 
famines in twenty different countries, 
including Russia. 

Early in the administration of these 
agencies we found that the problem of 
maintaining the health of children was 
distinet from that of maintaining the 
health of adults. We proceeded to es- 
tablish special methods for the eare of 
children, as a result of which millions 
of those who might otherwise have 
fallen by the wayside were afforded such 
safeguards to food and health as enabled 
earry them through the critical 


adequate 


scale so 


manhood 


for me a_ special 
that they taught a 


as 


IS 0 


period, At times as many as ten million 
children were thus separately provided 
for. 

Out of all these operations an 
experience in child health which it 
seemed to many of us should not be lost 
to the American people. for there was 
found in that experience a idea 
which | felt was badly in need of ap- 
plication in our own country. We, here 
in America, are the most sympathetic 
and tender toward children of any peo- 
ple in the world. Our hearts go out 
particularly to the unfortunates, and 
our purse strings are liberally loosed in 
their behalf. We have made fine pro- 
vision for the eare of orphans, cripples 
and sick children. 

In so doing, however, we have over- 
looked one of the most vital aspects of 
child health. We have never adequately 
dealt with the problem of assuring the 
most vigorous development of the child 
with a normal start. That was the big 
lesson of the draft. There we were deal- 
ing not with the abnormal, either in 
physique or in social status, but with 
millions who at least thought themselves 
the normally healthy young men of 
America. 

Many workers in the field of child 
health had been aware of this truth, but 
it took the war to bring it home to all 
of us. There were already organiza- 
tions active in promoting child health in 
our country, but they lacked resources 
and coordination of effort. 

With all this in mind I undertook in 
1922 to bring together the voluntary 
agencies in the country who were work- 
ing in this field. Out of them we 
ereated the American Child Health As- 
sociation. The former associations had 
worked with a budget which, if com- 
bined, would have amounted to 
thing like a hundred thousand dollars a 
vear. The new association, supported 
partly by the large foundations, partly 
by some of the funds left over when our 
relief activities abroad were wound up, 
and partly by publie contributions, had 
from the start the assurance of a budget 
of from $500,000 to $900,000. With 


grew 


basie 


some- 
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these enlarged resources we were able 
to undertake for the first time on a con- 
eerted national seale. but always on a 
basis of cooperation with existing local 
agencies, a scientific broad-gauge effort 
to promote the health of the children of 
America. 

Early in our endeavor we 
the following statement of 
pose and goal it has been 


’ 


**Child’s Bill of Rights’’: 


drew up 
our pur- 
called the 


The ideal to which we should drive is that 
there should be no child in America that has 
not been born under proper conditions, that 
does not live in hygienic surroundings, that 
ever suffers from undernutrition, that does 
not have prompt and efficient medical atten- 
tion and inspection, that does not receive 


primary instruction in the elements of hygiene 
and good health. 


The first step in competent handling 
of any problem is to determine the facts. 
Facts are only to be found by searching 
and capable investigation. Therefore, 
for our immediate object we chose the 
scientific determination of the defects in 
community life as related to child 
health. With this foundation we pro- 
posed to proceed to the suggestion of 
sound remedies, and then to the enlist- 
ment of all available community forces, 
voluntary and official alike, in an effort 
to make those remedies effective. 

Thus we undertook last year a child 
health survey of eighty-six medium 
sized cities—the 86 cities which, aeccord- 
ing to the 1920 census, had populations 
between 40,000 and 70,000. By this 
means we were able to study at close 
range the health habits of 35,000 school 
children and the child health activities 
of the various—and varying—communi- 
ties in which those children lived. 

We got this picture of the typical 
eleven-year-old school child residing in 
our smaller cities: 

He went to bed 
minutes of nine. 

He got up this morning at five min- 
utes after seven. 

He thus had ten hours and nine 
minutes of presumably refreshing slum- 
ber. 

He had a substantial breakfast in 
which bread and butter, cereal, milk, 
and an egg were the main items. 

During the day he drank 1.4 glasses 
of milk. 

In the last week he has had one bath. 


last night at four 


He brushed his teeth on five out of 
seven days. 

He played out of doors after school 
on six out of every seven school days. 

He has been to the dentist once in the 
last two years. 

Now that is the picture of a com. 
paratively sturdy youngster who could 


doubtless hold his own in any inter- 
national contest in this field. On the 
whole it is a hopeful picture. Remem- 


ber, however, that this is the average. 
That means that all below this average 
will be weaker in maturity than should 
be, and even the average is far below 
the ideal which we in America should 
set for our children. This typical 
eleven-year-old American child should 
drink twice as much milk as he does. 
He needs more attention paid to his 
lunch basket and he should have his 
teeth looked after more carefully. 
Twelve per cent of our school children 
to-day need glasses; 30% have diseased 
noses and throats; 15 to 25% are badly 
nourished. More than half have dental 
troubles which should have been cor- 
rected before entering school. 

In this survey of eighty-six cities, 
however, we set out to discover es- 
pecially what the communities were do- 
ing to preserve and insure the health of 
childhood. Such vital considerations as 
volume and purity of milk supply, 


hospitalization and facilities for child 
birth, clinical services for school chil- 
dren, edueational work upon child 


health in the schools, housing conditions 
and play opportunities—all these came 
in for close serutiny, community by 
community. We found that many com- 
munities set a high standard in these 
respects. Other communities, however, 
fell far below what the child had a right 
to expect by way of protection. 
Eighteen of the cities, for instance, were 
found to have no special organization 
for publie health—an elementary pro- 
vision in any movement for community 
health. Some cities have a milk supply 
that is, potentially, as much a poison as 
it is food—hecause there is no safeguard 
of its purity. Sixteen of the cities did 
not keep birth records of sufficient com- 
pleteness to be officially recognized by 
the Census Bureau—every state in the 
Union requires that automobiles be reg- 
istered; it would seem that babies 
might have at least equal consideration, 
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Protection against smallpox by vaccina- 
tion still lags grievously. 

We found gratifying progress in the 
medical Inspection ol 
exists in all but four of the 
eightv-Six Health teaching is 
slowly finding its way into the schools 
Some cities do it very poorly, however. 
| have not space to deseribe in any 
further detail the interesting re- 
sults of this survey. 

Figures of infant mortality have a 
rather sinister place in the picture of 
American child health. The world war 
killed—in action or as a result of 
wounds received in action—ten out of 
every thousand men in the American 
army. But those whose business is 
statistics point out that even No Man’s 
Land in war was apparently safer than 


schoo s School 


sort 


sont 


cities, 


very 


the cradle in peace, for out of every 
thousand babies born in the United 
States to-day 77 die during the first 


year. There is encouragement, however, 
in the fact that infant mortality has 
steadily declined during the past twenty 
years. Where two babies died twenty 
years ago but one dies now. 

In this attempt to reduce the infant 
mortality rate we of the American Child 
Health Association have assisted. Our 
chief aim, however, must be, as I have 
said, to give the normal child an op- 
portunity to go through to manhood and 
womanhood in the full flush of natural 
vigor. Such an objective requires ac- 
tivity on many fronts. Mothers must 
possess up-to-date knowledge of child- 
bearing and child eare. Children must 
be examined at frequent intervals to 


detect physical and mental handicaps 
early enough to permit correction. 
Parents and teachers must themselves 


be taught the ways of child health. 
There must be provision for safe food 
and drink in such variety and propor- 
tion as to supply a balanced diet. Liv- 
ing quarters must be improved, recrea- 
tion facilities furnished and communi- 
ties aroused to the need and importance 
of child health edueation. 

The Ameriean Child Health Associa- 
tion is seeking to promote the ‘‘Child’s 
Bill of Rights’? in many ways. It is 
working for adequate birth registration. 
It is trying to lift the veil of ignorance 
and superstition which surrounds child 
birth in certain sections of the country. 
It has conducted campaigns for clean 
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and safe milk in a number of states. It 
is working with educational groups, es- 
with training institu- 
giving in mapping out 
programs in health education and stimu- 
lating interest v scholar- 
ships. It has carried ot child health 
demonstrations in a number of 
It has conducted the child health survey 
of eighty-six which I have 
already referred. 

In all this we have had the benefit of 
the most expert and devoted assistance. 
Dr. S. J. Crumbine, formerly dean of 
the School of Medicine of the University 
of Kansas and president of the As- 
sociation of State and Provincial Boards 
of Health, is the director of our or- 
ganization. Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
first as general executive of the asso- 
ciation and now in charge of Child 
Health Demonstrations for the Com- 
monwealth Fund, Dr. G. T. Palmer, di- 


pecially teacher 
tions, assistance 


in the subject by 
cities, 


cities to 


rector of Research. Miss Emma _ Dol- 
finger, director of Health Edueation., 
Mrs. Aida de Acosta Root. director of 


Promotion, Miss Ella Phillips Crandall 
and others associated with them have 
set high standards for the Association's 
staff. Its officers and executive 
mittee members inelude: Miss 
Abbott, George Barr Baker, James G. 
Berrien, Clinton H. Crane, Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, Edward M. Flesh, Dr. 


eom- 


Grace 


Samuel MeC. Hamill, Mrs. William B. 
Meloney, Miss Sara B. Place, Dr. Wat- 
son S. Rankin, Edgar Riekard, Dr. 
Philip Van Ingen, Dr. Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, Dr. Thomas D. Wood and Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park. The late Dr. Em- 


mett Holt gave us invaluable aid in the 
early days of the association. 

Always the American Child Health 
Association has worked in cooperation 
with existing agencies, official and vol- 
untary. It has left to doctors and lab- 
oratories the problem of curing disease. 
We are going at the proposition from 
the other angle, from the point of view 
that. if you can make a child healthy 
from birth and keep him healthy, all 
the chances will be against his contract- 
ing disease. Nor can we hope to deal 
directly with the vast number of indi- 
viduals who perhaps have a right to ask 
for personal aid. For that matter the 
extension and development of such na- 
tional contacts with individuals would 
be manifestly unsound because it would 
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tend to dissipate responsibility, whereas 
it should be our purpose to develop to 
the maximum of responsibility all local 
and state resources which can contribute 
to the health of mothers and children. 
More and more, therefore, we are con- 
centrating on work with state and 
county officials and with established 
community and professional groups. 

Last year May Day was, for the first 
time, dedicated to child health, and it 
was a great suecess. President Coolidge 
gave the plan his benediction. Mrs. 
Coolidge thanked the children who early 
in the morning hung a May basket on 
the door of the White House with a 
greeting from the children of America. 
The governors of twenty-five states ap- 
proved the plan officially, most of them 
issuing proclamations in favor of it. 
Thirty-eight states had organized state- 
wide celebrations. May Day pageants 
and festivals were held in all sections 
of the country. 

That was a splendid beginning. This 
year we hope for an even wider response 
to our appeal. We want to make May 
Day 2 national mobilization day for the 
forees of child health. We want to en- 
list in that mobilization the governors 
and state health authorities, men’s and 
women’s clubs, parents and teachers, 
chambers of commerce and labor unions, 


and 
otticials 
inventory on 
May Day, and mothers of school ehil- 
dren to visit their children’s schools and 


churches 
health 


industries and theaters, 
newspapers. We want 
to make a child health 


see that their health facilities are of 
the best. 
The purpose of all this May Day 


celebration is, as I have said, to focus 
attention upon our most precious na- 
tional asset—our children. The tie be- 
tween the child and all adult life is 
at once the strongest and the gentlest 
element in human nature. Greater 
sacrifices are made for children than 
for ourselves; greater happiness is de- 
rived from these sacrifices than from all 
the triumphs that personal success can 
bring. Our daily labors, whether in the 
home or in the outside world of competi- 
tion for material needs, or even in the 
search for culture and spiritual ad- 
rancement, derive largely from the con- 
scious or unconscious impulse to cherish 
the child and to hold the child’s affee- 
tion and respect. 

It is well to set aside such a day for 
this purpose, lest in the hurry and 
strain of life we should ever forget these 
obligations, or, with the great resources 
that science and modern organization 
have placed at our disposal, fail to make 
them effective for oncoming generations. 
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LOST YOUTH 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Mull was astern, Egg on the port, 
Rum on the starboard bow: 

Glory of youth glowed in his soul: 
Where is that glory now? 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone! 

Give me the eyes, give me soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone! 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Billows and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 
All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me is gone. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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J. Shell, proprietor of the Shell Jewe Irv 
Shop, is the exception. Mr. Shell lost 
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That’s the rule, and Mr. Henry 






two- 


a one-ecarat diamond and received a 


carat diamond in return. To this day 
he is wondering how it happened ; and 
the chances are that he will never know 
unless he reads this tale. 
The Shell Jewelry Shop 
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the pre-holiday rush, an ordinary-look- 
ing man, accompanied by a strikingly 
beautiful young woman, entered the 
Shell Jewelry Shop. The proprietor 
himself courteously volunteered to at- 
tend to their wants. 

‘*I’d like to see your diamond rings,”’ 
confided the man. ‘‘I promised my wife 
one for Christmas.’’ 

‘*This way, please,’’ invited Mr. Shell 
in his most amiable manner, as he led 
them to a show-case toward the front 
of the store. ‘‘Something in a fancy 
setting?’’ 

‘*What do you want, darling?’’ the 
stranger asked his companion. 

‘*T prefer a plain Tiffany,’’ she cooed 
in reply. 

Mr. Shell strongly suspected that an 
engagement ring was wanted; they 
seemed too publicly fond of each other 
for married folks. He was more inter- 
ested in selling the ring, however, than 
in its relation to matrimony. He reached 
into the case and brought forth a tray 
containing one dozen diamond rings re- 
ceived the day before on consignment 
from a Chicago wholesaler. 

‘I just happen to have an extra-fine 
assortment,’’ boasted the jeweler, as he 
placed the tray on the show-case. 

‘*Aren’t those beautiful!’’ exelaimed 
the woman. 

‘Very nice,’’ agreed the man. ‘‘ Well, 
dear, pick out the one you want.”’ 

She inspected the rings and _ finally 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, isn’t this one too lovely 
for words!’’ She passed the ring to her 
companion. 

‘Very good stone,’’ was his comment. 
Then he glanced over the rings and with- 
drew from its slot in the tray the most 
expensive ring in the lot. ‘‘This is a 
little better, I think.’’ 

‘*Oh, how did I miss that one?’’ she 
in delight. ‘‘It’s simply gor- 
I’m crazy about it!’’ She tried 
it on the fourth finger of her right hand. 

Mr. Shell, realizing that her effusive 
approval could do more to effect the sale 
than any words of his, contented him- 
self with remarking, ‘‘That stone is a 
real gem.’”’ 

‘*T’m satisfied if my wife is,’’ agreed 
the prospective purchaser. ‘‘Are you 
satisfied, honey ?’’ 

‘I’m just crazy to have it!’’ ex- 
claimed she, and then added, ‘‘ Provided 
it doesn’t cost too much.’’ 


gushed 


' 
reous. 


**What’s the difference? 
it, I’ll buy it.’’ 

‘*T won't let you buy it until 1 know 
what it costs. Oh, Mr. Jeweler, how 
much is it?’’ 

Mr. Shell considered. Too high a 
price would mean no sale, too low a 
price would mean no profit—both un. 
pleasant things to contemplate. Finally, 
in an outburst of liberality, he decided 
to content himself with a reasonable 
profit. 

‘*Well, in a cash transaction, I can 
let you have the ring for one thousand 
dollars even. That’s a real bargain. 
You’re getting a stone of the first water, 
and it’s a perfect ecut.’’ 

‘A thousand dollars!’’ repeated the 
woman in pained astonishment. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely not! I won’t let you spend that 
much for my Christmas gift.”’ 

The one to pay, however, had more 
generous ideas. ‘‘That isn’t bad,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ll take it.’’ He reached into 
his pocket and brought forth a roll of 
bills that seemed sufficiently huge to buy 
a good meal for two persons in the best 
restaurant in New York or Chicago and 
still have enough left over to purchase 
an apartment building or two. 

Mr. Shell was elated. The sale meant 
a profit of about four hundred dollars— 
a sum not to be sneezed at. He rejoiced, 
however, without taking into considera- 
tion the ecaptious nature of lovely 
woman. 

‘*Put your money away!’’ she com- 
manded, and the man—for the first time 
acting like a husband—obeyed. ‘I 
won’t let you be so extravagant. I only 
wanted a cheap ring, anyhow.”’ 

‘*You’re the boss, but we ean afford 
it,’’ was the feeble remonstrance of the 
self-confessed lesser half. 

‘“‘T know we ean afford it; but it’s 
wrong to be extravagant, anyhow. Let ’s 
see something cheaper, Mr. Jeweler.’’ 

For Mr. Shell the rosiness of the skies 
vanished. Without enthusiasm he dis- 
played other rings with less expensive 
stones, but nothing pleased her. Her 
fancy had alighted tenaciously on that 
thousand dollar ring, and there it elung. 

“‘There’s nothing eise I like,’’ she 
pouted. 

‘*Won’t you please let me buy that 
first ring?’’ demanded her escort, with 
a pardonable suggestion of impatience. 

‘*Let’s look around first. After all 
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this is the only store we’ve been in.’’ 

‘‘ Anything to please you, dear.’’ He 
reached for the favored ring and held it 
before her eyes. ‘‘Take a good look at 
it again, so you won't forget it.’’ He 
replaced it in the tray and then ad- 
dressed Mr. Shell, *‘I’d like to buy that 
ring, but my wife won’t let me. We'll 
look around, but I’m sure we’ll be back 
in an hour or two.”’ 

Only an incurable optimist seriously 
expects the return of a customer who 
walks out to look elsewhere. The dealer 
had, fortunately, little time for hopes or 
regrets. Swiftly returning the trays to 
their proper places in the show-case, he 
hastened to give his attention to other 
customers. Until closing-time Mr. Shell 
and his clerks were kept feverishly busy. 

By six o’clock the eash register had 
the proud, smug look that comes from a 
day’s work well done. An additional 
thousand dollars, reflected Mr. Shell, 
would have turned that smug look into 
a positive grin. The clerks started to 
earry the stock of expensive ornaments 
into the vault. The owner himself, how- 
ever, invariably conducted the diamonds 
to their nocturnal roost. In earrying the 
tray of rings sent on consignment, his 
glance wandered sadly to the ring he had 
almost sold for a thousand dollars. The 
diamond, however, no longer possessed 
that dazzling sparkle; it seemed tired 
and lifeless. Interested, of course, he 
removed the ring for examination under 
strong light. The setting was similar to 
the others in the tray, but the stone was 
—glass. 

Mr. Henry J. Shell saw a great 
light—a light strongly tinged with red. 
That affectionate couple, upon whom he 
had lavished his best selling-psychology 
and from whom he had seriously ex- 
pected a profit of about four hundred 
dollars, had substituted a worthless ring 
for one worth a thousand dollars. 

‘*T see where I have a merry Christ 
mas and a happy New Year!’’ muttered 
Henry J. Shell. 


The first thing that Anthony Branton 
did on regaining — conditionally the 
privileges of a human being was to take 
a train for Chicago. He had not en. 
joved his two years in the service of the 
state. For one thing, his associates had 
been either eriminal or stupid; and for 
another thing, he could find nothing in- 


teresting or exciting about the trade of 
a shoemaker. It was neither associates 
nor temporary profession, however, that 
had taken all joy out of prison life; it 
was his inability to get definite informa- 
tion concerning his wife. For the first 
six months she had written like a loving, 
dutiful wife; thereafter she had either 
died or ceased to be dutiful. Letters 
addressed to her had come straggling 
back. Naturally, Branton had worried, 
feared, hoped. Months before he had 
received his parole, he had pictured that 
ride to Chicago; and now it was a clam- 
orous reality. 

When he reached the cold, murky, 
roaring city, he lost no time in starting 
for a certain apartment building over- 
looking Lincoln Park. In that solemn 
building, aged by a few years of city 
life, had been his—their—home. 

He scanned the mail boxes in the vesti- 
bule, hoping to find Mr. Anthony Bran- 
ton still associated with apartment No. 


426. Another name had usurped its 
place. He rang the bell and then took 
the automatie elevator to the fourth 
floor. Down the hall he went to the 


familiar door, now held partly open by 
a globular woman with frowzy blond 
hair and inadequate dressing-gown. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ he began, ‘‘but 
does Mabel Branton live here?’’ 

‘*No one by that name,’’ was the em- 
phatie response. 

‘*She lived here two years ago.”’ 

‘I’ve only been here a few months. 
Maybe the janitor or the agent will 
know about her.”’ 

‘Thanks. I'll ask them. I wonder if 
she took her furniture with her?”’ 


‘I bought the furniture from the 
couple who lived here before. I don’t 
know where they got it, but you can 


look at it if you want She opened the 
door wide enough for him to enter. 

Anthony Branton recognized the 
piano, the Oriental rug, the Chippen- 
dale wing-chair, the Italian console, the 
two bizarre oil-paintings on the wall. 

‘*That’s her announeed 
‘You say you bought it from the people 
who lived here before ?”’ 


stuff,’’ he 


** Ves " 

“Do you happen to know their 
names? 

‘*No, IT don’t. I never asked.’’ 


‘*Thanks, very much,’’ he said as he 
started for the door 
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A sign on the building indicated that 
the agent still had his office on Clark 
Street, a few blocks away. It took 
Branton but a minute or so to walk the 
distance. 

‘*Do you happen to know where my 
wife moved?’’ he asked the agent. 

‘*Haven’t an idea. She beat it after 
you went. Sold your junk, and left 
somebody else to pay the rent!’’ 

Without another word Branton left 
the office; then he walked to the corner 
and boarded a street-car bound for the 
Loop. 

His destination was the bank in which 
he carried a checking account. At the 
time of his conviction he had had about 
two thousand dollars on deposit. Before 
drawing a check, he thought it advisable 
to be certain of his figures. Hence he 
asked, at the Chief Clerk’s window, how 
much there was in Anthony Branton’s 
account. Upon identifying himself with 
a Visiting-card—aged somewhat by two 
years in an inactive wallet—he learned 
that the account had been closed out 
over a year before. He was hurt, but 
without redress. Mabel had habitually 
signed his name to checks. 

From the bank Branton walked over 
to the County Building and asked in the 
clerk's office of both Superior and Cir- 
cuit courts whether a divorcee action en- 
titled Branton vs. Branton had been 
commenced. The records revealed no 
such ease. If alive, then, she was still 
Mrs. Branton. 

The more he thought of the matter, 
the more Anthony Branton became con- 
vineed that his wife was still alive—too 
much alive, if anything. She had sold 
his furniture. She had moved. She had 
drawn two thousand dollars from his 
bank account. And of all this she had 
written not a word to her husband! 
This is not the way of the dead but 
rather of the quick—not to say fast. 

Though grieved by his wife’s un- 
kindly conduct, Branton could not find 
it in his soul to blame her. After all, 
young and attractive—per- 
turbingly attractive, for that matter. 
Could he conscientiously object merely 
because she had grown tired of playing 
Penelope? A husband in jail is not ex- 
actly a Ulysses to the mind of a modern 
woman. Then, too, her early training 
had to be considered. She had been a 
performer in a cabaret: which explains 


she was 
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how he had managed to introduce him- 
self by lifting the index finger of his 
right hand at the same moment her 
smile had shone in his direction. Even 
a sober man would have surmised that 
her face and figure were wondrously 
fair, notwithstanding the decorous 
covering of rouge on her cheeks; and 
not even the most hilariously drunk 
could have applauded her singing with 
any degree of sincerity. Branton, afte: 
a few tender conferences, had classified 
her as a misplaced bit of loveliness and 
had led her away from her cabaret 
position by way of Crown Point, 
Chicago’s Gretna Green. 

Their married life had been amazingly 
happy. Arguments had always ended 
in her favor, and the arguments, natu- 
rally enough, had invariably sprouted 
from money-matters. He had found sat- 
isfaction in seeing money roll in; she 
had found delight in seeing it roll out. 
She had developed a weakness for furs 
that came from orchid-and-champagne- 
fed ermines. She had insisted on a 
transcendent automobile, the manufac- 
turer of which charges three thousand 


dollars extra for autographing the 
radiator. He, on the other hand, had 


always treasured visions of a small farm 
in Michigan, where he could lead an 
exemplary life surrounded by one wife, 
approximately two children, one cow, 
ten chickens, and a few thousand books. 
In time his dream would have come 
true, had he not been unduly gullible. 
He had actually taken the Chicago 
papers seriously and had thus acquired 
the notion that the hold-up game was as 
safe and lucrative as the plumbing 
game, for instance. The summer inac- 
tivity in his own line had made him 
eager to try anything once for the sake 
of excitement. Consequently, one sim- 
mering evening, he had thrust a revolver 
into the face of an affluent gentleman 
strolling through Lincoln Park. The 
ensuing events had been both unfortu- 
nate and painful, for the gentleman had 
proved to be a plain clothes man in 
disguise. Notwithstanding the facile 
tongue of a notoriously competent 
criminal lawyer, who had whispered of 
influence with the administration, the 
judges and the police, Anthony Branton 
had received a sentence of five years. 
Five years! How long they had 
sounded in the mouth of the judge! And 
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how brutally protracted each year had 
seemed behind prison walls! A parole, 
the benign angel of criminal law, had 
restored Branton’s liberty at the end of 
two years. Those two years, however, 
had robbed him of the only woman he 
had ever loved—— 

‘‘Well,’’ said Anthony Branton to 
himself, ‘‘I suppose I might as well get 
back to work.”’ 

He walked toward the lake and then 
turned south on Michigan Boulevard. 
After walking as far as the I. C. station, 
he started back, continued along Michi- 
gan for several blocks, and then turned 
west until he came to State Street. A 
block or two north brought him to the 
dreary headquarters of the International 
Loan Bank. 

Two years had not removed the suit- 
eases from the walk nor brought the 
misfit suits down from their hangers. 
The loan bank—a euphemism, of course 
—was still repulsive, still depressing, 
both inside and out. The show-cases 
were still eluttered with miscellanea: 
cameras, rings, picolos, binoculars, dice, 
fountain pens. The proprietor, unrivet- 
ing his attention from a recalcitrant 
customer, spied Anthony Branton. 

‘‘Where you been? ’’ demanded Mr. 
Harris, with a sincere note of welcome 
in his voice and a strenuous cordiality 


in his hand-clasp. ‘‘Golly, I missed 

you! ’’ 
“‘T’ve been out of the ecity,’’ re- 
sponded Branton with absolute truth. 
>»??? 


‘*Say, Harris, have you seen my wife? 
se Nope. Why ? You lost her? ’ 
‘‘Looks that way. Fix me up my 

regular outfit. I’m broke, but you ean 
trust me.’’ He had only a hundred 
dollars or so, carefully preserved by the 
warden, and he needed that for current 
expenses. 


‘*Sure! You don’t need no money 
here. But say, styles is changed. They 
don’t use no Tiffany no more; every- 


thing it’s white gold or platinum with 
feney mountings.”’ 
‘*Well, fix me up an outfit. 
back to-morrow.”’ 
‘‘Where you playing? 
*‘T’m not. I’m going to stick to my 
little game for a year and then buy that 


I'll be 


, 


farm in Michigan. Good-bye. I'll see 
you to-morrow.’’ 
Branton then continued north on 


State Street, his dejection at the loss of 
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Mabel waning before the exciting pros- 
pect of congenial work. He stopped en 
route to purchase some necessities of 
civilized life, such as a dozen collars, a 
few scarfs, a handbag, a package of 
needles and a spool of thread, and then 
registered at a grandiose hostelry— 
with rates higher, of course, than a good 
hotel. 

The next afternoon Branton trudged 
through blustering, half-melted snow to 
the International Loan Bank. The pro- 
prietor, always prompt, reliable and dis- 
ereet, had ready for delivery a small, 
carefully wrapped parcel, which Bran- 
ton eagerly accepted and thrust into his 
hand-bag. 


‘‘Going east again?’’ inquired Mr. 
Harris. 
‘‘No. Going west. We played the 


East out, and I’d better try some new 
territory. I'll be back in a few days.’’ 

‘‘Lots o’ luck!’’ was the parting 
greeting. 


A five-hour ride in a day-coach, for a 
man out of practice, was enough to pro- 
duce tedium and fatigue. Hence An- 
thony Branton was decidedly thankful, 
as he stepped from the train, that he 
had not selected for his efforts a city 
more distant from Chicago. With that 
mystical perception of the experienced 
traveler, he walked directly to the lead- 


ing hotel, engaged a room and then 
started out to inspect the city. In less 
than an hour he knew that the Shell 
Jewelry Shop was preeminent in its 
highly profitable field. 

After eating sparingly of dinner, 
Branton returned to his room, locked 


the door and pulled down the shades. 
From his hand-bag he drew forth the 
pareel received from Mr. Harris of the 
International Loan Bank, Chicago. 
Nervously, carefully, he opened it. He 
found twenty-four rings, all solitaires, 
all of different designs. They were all 
set with synthetic white sapphires — in- 
expensive baubles that glittered most 
obligingly. On the writing desk he di- 
vided the rings into two lots, each con- 
taining twelve rings; and each lot he 
arranged into three rows of four rings 
each. Then he studied each ring as- 
siduously until he had an indelible men- 
tal picture of its stone, its design, its 
location. Thus, in a few hours, he was 
able to say of a particular ring that it 
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was in the left group, third row from 
the top and second ring from the front. 
next thing he did was to turn his 
pockets inside out. Then, 
using the needle and thread purchased 
in Chieago for this express purpose, he 
fastened the rings to the lining of the 
pockets, so that each ring oceupied rela- 
tively the same position it had occupied 
on the writing desk. This accomplished, 
he turned the pockets back, hung the 
coat away with consummate tenderness, 
and then prepared for bed. 

At noon the next day Anthony Bran- 
ton entered the Shell Jewelry Shop. 

‘I'd like to your engagement 
rings,’’ he said, feigning the customary 
prudish hesitation. 

A middle-aged man, apparently Mr. 
Shell himself, promptly took from the 
show-case a tray of rings. Although five 
or six of the rings were entirely satis- 
factory, Branton determined on a white- 
gold faney four-prong mounting set 
with an exeellent one-carat stone. He 
slipped his hand into his right overcoat 
pocket and jerked from its moorings the 


The 


overcoat 


see 


proper ring. Then he picked up for 
critical examination the favored ring 
from the tray. 

‘*T like this one,’’ said Branton. 


‘How much is it?’’ 
‘*Six hundred dollars,’’ 
ply. 

‘*Six hundred dollars!’’ Two vears 
avo the same stone would have been 
vorth a thousand or more. ‘‘Is this a 
<peeial bargain ?’’ 

‘‘Diamonds have 
KNOW 

‘*That’s certainly cheap enough. Wait 
about five minutes while I get the young 
lady. I promised I’d let her see it be- 
fore I bought T have to step over to 
the bank. too.’’ 

He returned a ring to the trav—the 
ring from his pocket, of and 
dropped into his pocket the ring from 
tray. He started to walk out. dis- 
ippointed at the decline in diamond 
alues, but highly pleased that his fin- 
gers had not lost their eunning in two 
vears of inactivity. 

‘*Stand still, or I’ll shoot!’ 

\nthony Branton swung around to 
find himself addressed by Mr. Shell. 
Branton disliked the tone of his voice as 
well as the revolver in his hand: both 
seemed needlessly devoid of humor. 


came the re- 


come down, you 


course 
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‘*What’s this?”’ 
‘*A hold-up?”’ 

‘Get the police,’’ commanded Mr. 
Shell, but a clerk had already darted 
for the door. 

It would be exceedingly embarrassing 
to be arrested. He had in his possession 
the genuine diamond and the twenty- 
three rings with fake diamonds. An ar- 
rest meant a search, and a search meant 
some more years in the service of the 
state. On the other hand, an attempt at 
flight would doubtless invite a_ bullet. 
Branton decided, after a moment or two, 
that it was safer to argue. 

**T’ve only got about fifty,’’ he said. 
‘Want that?’’ 


demanded Branton. 


* 


**Keep your money,’’ growled the 
jeweler. ‘‘I want my ring.’’ 

“Your ring? I didn’t buy your 
ring.’’ 

“IT know you didn’t! You just 


switched a piece of glass on me.”’ 

A policeman, puffing like the winner 
of a fat women’s race, came rushing in. 
‘*What’s the trouble?’’ he wheezed. 

‘‘He’s holding me up,’’ explained 
Branton, as he placed his hands in his 
pockets and edged near the show-ease. 

‘*He tried that same swindle on me,’ 
fumed Mr. Shell. ‘‘He switched rings.”’ 

‘*He’s insane! I looked at this ring’’ 

he picked up a ring from the tray— 
‘fand put it back. I was going to buy 
it but I wouldn’t have it now as a gift. 
Take it! I don’t want it,’’ he sneered, as 
he passed a ring to the officer. 

‘‘Is this the demanded 
policeman, the boisterous plaint 
from his breath. 

‘*That’s it,’’ affirmed the proprietor. 
‘‘He switched on me.’’ 

The plump servant of the law passed 
the ring to Mr. Shell, who examined it 
easually—and then closely. 

**T guess I made a mistake,’’ finallv 
admitted the jeweler. ‘‘This is my ring 

no question about that.”’ 

‘*T kind o’ thought they wouldn’t be 
pulling the same one twice in the same 
place,’’ grumbled the policeman, as he 
waddled out of the shop. 

Mr. Shell, very red and very uneom- 
fortable. turned to his eustomer. ‘‘T 
really beg your pardon. I guess I 
haven’t got over that loss of vesterday. 
I’ve been nervous ever since.’’ 

‘*What happened?’’ asked Branton. 
In all the vears he had been working 
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the game, this was the first time he had 
been detected, and he was curious to 
know what untoward happening had 
placed this particular prospective vie- 
tim on guard. 

‘‘Well, a couple was in here looking 
at rings, and they went and switched a 
fake in place of the best one-carat stone 
I had in the house. It wasn’t covered 
by insurance, either. Since then, I’ve 
been mighty careful with strangers.’’ 

‘*A couple, you say? What did they 
look like?”’ 

“The woman was very 
I don’t remember about the man.”’ 

‘‘It wasn’t on a Saturday or Wednes- 
day, was it.”’ 

‘‘It was only yesterday—that’s right, 
Wednesday—and about this time, too.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. Good day.’’ 

Once outside the store Branton took 
renewed interest in the experience called 
life He was of cold 
perspiration where his hat hugged his 
forehead and he noticed a peculiar trem- 
bling of his hands. He had gazed into 
the cankerous of trouble at too 
close a range for genuine comfort. It 
was merely an accident, he realized, that 
had kept him from dining table de 
prison for another few years. True, the 
stupidity of the policeman was not an 
accident; but the opportunity for re- 
trieving the spurious ring from the tray, 
and by a simple sleight of hand sub- 
stituting the genuine, was nothing short 
of a jail-saving accident. 

On the previous evening, in his wan- 
derings about the city, he had learned 
the location of the vaudeville theater 
and he now hastened toward that haven 
for the easily amused. 

‘Were there any magicians on the bill 
the first half of the week?’’ he asked 
at the box-office. 

‘*Yes—the Great 
the ticket-seller. 

*‘Have an assistant?’’ 

**A young lady.”’ 

**How ~vere their faces on the stage? 

**Had them painted white.”’ 

‘‘And did the young lady wear short 
skirts and black silk stockings? And 
did the stockings look rather good?’’ 

‘*That’s the company, all right!’’ 

‘*Know where they went?’’ 

“‘No, I don’t. You might go back 
and ask the propertyman, though.”’ 

‘*Thanks.”’ 


pretty. 
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Branton went around to the stage 
door and soon learned that the Great 
Osward and Company had jumped to 
Flinton, lowa. Whereupon he returned 
to his hotel, checked out, and ascertained 
from the porter the speediest way of 
getting to Flinton. 

Branton reached Flinton about eight- 
thirty in the evening and reached his 
destination just as the first-show erowd 
Was surging out. He joined the line at 


the box-office and then was briskly 
shoved along to his seat. 
He soon discovered that the Great 


Osward was on the bill—E. The lights 
dimmed. The orchestra raced furiously 
for a second or two—Act A,—and the 
overture was over! For B interesting 
events in all parts of the world happened 
again, to music, before the eyes of the 
audience. A comediar who nazalized 
sentimental songs and_ indestructible 
jokes—that was C. D labeled two 
young women who quiveringly though 
persistently displayed their exuberant 
figures—performers who stretched their 
meager musical talents to cover every- 
thing from the piano and violin down 
to the ukulele and saxophone. Finally 
E flared on either side of the stage. 
The orchestra blared in loud but futile 
protest as the curtain rose, after which 
the musicians sneaked silently away. 
The Great Osward, white-faced and 
buffoon-garbed Harlequin, stood 
posed with a deck of ecards in his hands. 
A moment later from the wings tripped 
his assistant with face painted white; 
but she was not attired as Columbine, 
because—well, probably because Colum- 


as 


bine could not decently exhibit long 
black silk stockings. Branton did not 


know Osward, but the assistant he ree- 
ognized instantly as Mabel, the prodigal 
wife! As he gazed at her, Branton 
heard his heart thump so violently that 
he feared the ushers would eject him 
for disturbing his neighbors. What 
desolating joy it was to find her! It 
was happiness clad in mourning. 

Her image grew dim in a mist of 
tears. Branton tried to shut his eyes, 
but he was weak and powerless, like a 
man vainly striving to awake from a 
hideous nightmare. Her presence meant 
enchantment. She was the eternal 
feminine mystery, fascinating as clan- 
destine adventure, loyal only to whims 
and fancies, immutable as a delicate 
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cloud—and every fault endeared her all 
the more 

Faintly at first, and then with bitter 
intensity, he became aware of the Great 
There was a startling famili- 
arity about the feats of legerdemain 
and tricks of magic. Over Branton 
crept the disquieting feeling that he was 
watching a performance of his own 
ghost. Osward not only pertormed the 
same beguilements that Branton had for 
years employed to divert and mystify 
vaudeville audiences, but performed 
them in the same order and same manner 
that Branton had. The gags and patter 
remained unchanged and they were ut- 
tered in the high-pitched voice of mim- 
iery. The make-up was the same, and so, 
too, the costume. Osward perpetrated 
the chameleon water trick, transformed 
a handkerchief into shavings, demater- 
ialized a glass of water, worked the 
diminishing eggs, caused his assistant to 
vanish from the sealed cabinet. Even 
the paraphernalia—first adjunct to 
unmistakably Branton’s 


Osward. 


magic were 
property! 

The act ended. Branton remained in 
the audience, but not as a spectator. 
His vision turned inward to the sacred 
precincts of memory. What joyous 
exultation had swept over him in the 
wake of the one Big Idea of his career! 
He had been transforming watches into 
handkerchiefs into American 
Beauties, and for such alehemy had re- 
ceived a modest salary; why not trans- 
form glass into diamonds and reap the 
profits worthy of the effort? Indeed, 
why not? Mabel had not the 
slightest objection. 

Forthwith he had introduced certain 
necessary changes in their act—Harle- 
quin garb, painted faces, mimic voices— 
to avoid recognition. There had been 
other details, such as the acquisition of 
business relations with the International 
Loan Bank, for instance. And then 
the initial test! It had worked, the Big 
Idea, had worked smoothly, perfectly, 
profitably. Thereafter on the day of, or 
day before their last performance in any 
town, they had donned especially incon- 
spicuous clothes, visited some jeweler, 
and before his unseeing trans- 
formed their sparkling glass into gen- 
ine diamonds. And the proceeds had 
given Mabel the furs, the cars, the ex- 
travagances of her ardent worship. 
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Anthony Branton emerged from his 
reverie to find a troupe of jugglers dis- 
porting on the stage. Naturally, though 
impolitely, he walked out. In the lobby 
he found a stray usher. 

‘*Where do the actors usually stay ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘Most o’ them hang out at the 
Central House,’’ came the reply, along 
with clouds of violently cheap cigarette 
smoke. 

‘* Is that near here?’’ 

**Couple blocks down the street.’’ 

Branton found the Central House 
without further inquiries. He walked 
up to the desk and looked at the regis- 
ter. Leering at him, with wanton profli- 
gacy, stood the entry: 

““Osward & Wf. 411-413”’ 

After the stupefying effects of the 
shock had worn off Branton walked un 
steadily from the hotel and then trudged 
aimlessly around the city. He suffered 
no pains; his wound was too grievous 
for that. He had offered honest worship 
at the feet of a beautiful idol—and re- 
ceived as reward a faith-destroying kick 
on his jaw. 

His love for Mabel turned into a ran- 
cid memory. She was unworthy of hate. 
It was fortunate that she was a pretty 
woman instead of a dog; for some men 
think it emphatically proper to kill a 


dog that lacks all sense of loyalty. She 
was a thief, a cheat, an ingrate. She 


had doubtlessly subjected Osward by 
her smiles and held him a slave by her 
whimsical tyrannies, an _ absurdly 
happy vietim, such as Branton had been. 
To Osward she had given herself, her 
husband’s stage equipment, her hus- 
band’s Big Idea. That’s what galled 

to think that she had given away even 


the Big Idea, which meant an easy 
profit of hundreds of doilars in every 
town the magician played! And to 


think that because of her perfidy Bran- 
ton had almost been arrested while play- 
ing his own game in the Shell Jewelry 
Shop. 

A method for complete revenge sud- 
denly occurred to Anthony Branton. 
His sluggish wanderings turned into a 
resolute tramp to the railroad station. 
When he learned that a fast train for 
Chicago was due at midnight a smile of 
satisfaction erept over his face. The 
fates were at last assisting the avenging 


angels! 
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‘‘When it comes to jewelry stores, this 
burg might as well jump off the map.’’ 
The Great Osward made this observa- 
tion in regard to the city of Flinton 
on Friday afternoon, as he and Mabel 
were sauntering from hotel to theater. 

‘‘You can’t expect to find a place like 
Shell’s in every town,’’ replied Mabel. 

“Right you are, dear!’’ agreed Os- 
‘*That sure was a swell place for 
a hick town. But I wish you’d get wise 
to them stones, Mabel. You're always 
picking out the one that ain't the best.”’ 

‘*Guess I'll never learn. All diamonds 
look alike to me. But what’s the differ- 
You’re doing very well with the 


ward. 


ence? 
game, aren’t you?’ 

‘Say, it’s the swellest game I ever 
struck. When I get knocked off I’m go- 
ing to tell your hubby that he’s some 
there when it comes to brains.’’ He 
hesitated a moment before following the 
natural course of the conversation into 
forbidden regions. ‘‘Say, that guy’s 
been dead about two years. Don’t you 
think you might kinda lay off that 
mourning stuff long enough to marry 
me?”’ 

‘*Please don’t talk marriage to me 
again!’’ She disliked the subject almost 
as much as she disliked stewed turnips 
or cotton stockings. ‘‘Once in a lifetime 
is more than enough for any woman 
with brains. Oh, there’s some gorgeous 
jewelry!’’ She gazed wistfully into a 
window. 

One glance, however, was more than 
enough to enable Osward to say, ** Junk! 
Ain't worth wasting our time on.’”’ 

‘Don’t say ain’t. You'll forget vour- 
self sometime when we're working.’’ 

‘You let my grammar alone. I pull 
the right stuff when we’re working, and 
that’s all you gotta worry about 

‘*That’s right—start to quarrel again. 
You’re always growling. You’d think 
I hadn’t done a single thing for you.’’ 

‘‘Now, Mabel, you know you’ve been 
the making of me.”’ 

Osward spoke with e certain amount 
of truth. Before he had met Mabel, his 
chief interest in life had been a Chicago 
political club, which had met more or 
less irregularly in a West Side billiard 
hall. Membership in the elub had en- 
titled one to a reasonable number of 
first offenses and indiscretions, such as 
stealing an automobile, for instance, or 
using a revolver to exact toll from 
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pedestrians who insisted on using dark 
Members of the elub had al- 
managed, somehow or other, to 
have money without the inconvenience 
of working. One evening, however, he 
had spotted Mabel in the feminine 
crowd along the sidelines of a public 
dance floor and their delectable strug- 
gling to a jazz-orehestra had taken them 
but half-way around the hall before he 
had left this earth for the ethereal asy- 
lum of the infatuated. 

Not so many days thereafter, while 
sitting in a restaurant wherein ten dol- 
lar bills mysteriously vanish without the 
aid of a prestidigitator, Osward had dis- 
played his skill in making a quarter dis- 
appear. 

By way of appreciation, Mabel had 
asked, ‘‘Do you know anything about 
diamonds?*’ Partly as a result of his 
political affiliations, he had learned to 
appraise these precious stones with con- 
siderable accuracy. The subsequent de- 
velopments had been natural, swift, 
pleasant. The necessary equipment, 
doleful reminders of a departed hus- 
band, had made Osward a magician; 
and Mabel, acting as assistant, had 
secured engagements in the outlying 
houses of Chicago and then on the regu- 
lar vaudeville circuit. 

Mabel walked along silently, gloomily. 
Then, all of a sudden, she smiled and 
said, ‘‘Don’t be eranky, Big Boy! I like 
you even if you don’t use the King’s 
English like the Prince of Wales.’ 

At the theater Osward was handed a 
letter addressed in incorrigible script. 


streets. 


Ways 


Osward, the Great, 
“> Calliope Theater, 
Flinton, Iowa. 


He tore open the envelope and drew 

forth this letter: 
INTERNATIONAL LOAN RANK 
CHICAGO 
Dec. 24, 1924. 

Dear Branton 

I just found out vou are putting on your act 
under the name of Osward, the Great. Found 
out from the booking 

I got to have a bunch of good stones right 
Will pay cash But must have at once. 
or something, so am 


agent 


away 
Maybe you are sore at me 


coming to see you right away 
Be careful. Some one else is working the 
game tegards to wife. 
Your friend, 
INTERNATIONAL LOAN BANK, 
Harris, Prop. 








4s 


‘*Say, here’s a rich one!’’ exclaimed 
Osward, as he passed the letter to Mabel. 
‘‘This guy thinks I’m a dead one!”’ 

She read slowly, painfully, valiantly 


struggling with the turbulence of the 
handwriting. Then, after some mo- 
ments of consideration, she asked in a 


whisper, ‘‘How many diamonds have 
now ?”’ 

‘Twenty-five or twenty-six,” 
whispered, lest the thin walls of 
dressing-room develop ears. 

‘““We ought to sell. It’s 
to carry that many around.”’ 

‘I’m with you, kid! But were 
booked solid, and there ain't no chance 
of me getting to Chi.’’ 

“Why not deal with Harris?’’ 

‘I don’t know that fence.’ 

‘‘He always paid my husband good 
prices—much better than get. | 
think your friend cheats vou.’’ 

‘*Naw, he don’t cheat me. Prices are 
down and he can’t help that.”’ 

‘I wish you’d try Harris anyhow. 
You'll see him, won’t you?”’ 

‘* Anything you say,’’ agreed Osward, 


| he 
the 


dangerous 


you 


‘but—wait a minute! He thinks I’m 
Branton.’ 
‘*That’s perfectly simple. I’ve met 


him two or three times and I'll see him 
mvyself,’’ explained Mabel. 

Mabel’s words, usual, ended the 
diseussion. Nothing more was said on 


as 


the subject until late that night. On 
returning to the hotel, after the second 
show, Osward found this note: 
Call at room 329 at 11:00 merrow 
morning H. 
At exactly eleven o'clock the next 


morning, Mabel tapped on the door of 
Room Number 329. She had determined 
to go alone, because she was loathe to 


explain a_ substitution of husbands. 
The door opened and she _ stepped 
quickly into the room. Before her 


stood a man with full beard, mustache, 
skull-eap, black glasses and clothes that 
had survived into senility without 
cleaning or pressing. She had not seen 
the proprietor of the International 
Loan Bank for two years, and hence 
she uncertain whether this was 
Harris or not. 

‘You're Mr. 
the man 
the door. 


He shook his head, tried to talk. but a 


Was 


asked, 
locked 


she 


and 


Harris ?”’ 
had closed 


atter 
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violent coughing spell interfered. In 
desperation he led her to the writing. 
desk and then wrote with his left hand: 
‘Cannot talk. Bad cold.’’ 

“Oh, that’s bad,”’ 
thized. 

He tried to talk again, and ended up 
by resorting to the pencil again. 

‘*Harris could not come. Sent me to 
buy. ”’ 

‘*Well, I brought them with me,’’ she 
said. She took from her purse a small 
package, carefully unwrapped it and re. 
vealed a dazzling collection of diamonds. 
‘*What will you give for them?”’ 

He took the diamonds and placed 
them on the desk. With maddening de- 
liberation he examined them one by one, 
moving them from one precious pile to 
another. When he had handled each 
stone at least three or four times, he 
finally wrote: ‘*$2,000 for the lot.”’ 

‘*Two thousand dollars!’’ exclaimed 
Mabel. She had heard Osward appraise 
them at fifteen thousand. ‘‘ You must 
be crazy Tals 

Ile wrapped the diamonds up, handed 
them back to her, and shrugged his 
shoulders. Then he unlocked and 
opened the door. 

She strode out of the room, too indig- 
nant to say another word, and then she 
ran up the stairs to her own room. Os- 
ward was waiting. 

‘*Make a deal?’ he asked. 

‘The dirty thief offered five thousand 
for the lot!’’ she fumed, distorting the 
offer a bit. ‘‘I’d like to kill him! That 
dirty thief! He must think I’m a plain 
fool. I’d like to show him.’’ 

‘*He can’t get away with that stuff,”’ 
said Osward. ‘‘They’re worth fifteen 
thousand if they’re worth a cent. Ought 
to bring twenty thousand!’’ He opened 
the package with infinite tenderness. 
‘‘They’re the real classy babies every 
last one of them.’’ 

Suddenly his eves bulged wildly out 
of his head, and his jaw dropped. 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ eried Mabel. 

‘*Glass!’’ he shrieked. 

**What!’’ 

‘The crook switched the whole lot on 
vou!’’ He pulled on his coat and then 
pawed frantically in his suit-ease for a 
revolver. ‘‘I’ll get that guy!’’ 

Mabel, regaining the ability to move, 
knelt down to pick up the false dia- 
monds. Her glance alighted on a piece 


Too she sym pa- 


ge 
hi 
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of folded paper on which was written: 
‘‘Don't eall the police!”’ 

She unfolded it and read: 
Dear Mabel: 

Don't call the police! 
you in too many places. 

Wait a minute!’’ she called to Os- 

ward, who was dashing for the door. 

‘He'll skip unless——’’ 

‘| told you to wait!”’ 


They are looking for 


Osward waited while she continued 
her reading: 
[I don’t mind you stealing my furniture or 


my money; nor do I mind vour playing lost, 


strayed or stolen; nor do 1 mind your running 
off with a poor fool; but when vou steal my 
Big Idea—my “game,” in other words 


that’s more than a devoted husband will stand 


I was nearly arrested because vou played the 
game on a jeweler just one day before I tried 
him 
I'n hoping that the stones that you and the 
Great Osward have been collecting for me will 
enable me to buy my farm in Michigan At 
any rate, I’m through with the game! You 
may keep it along with your Osward. He'll 
need it, for he couldn’t make a living on the 
stage without it. 
Your 
ANTHONY 


husband 
BRANTON 


As soon as Mabel had deserted the 
room in voleanic wrath, Anthony Bran- 
ton removed his skull-eap, his wig, his 


beard, his mustache, his black-glassed 
spectacles. He washed the make-up 
from his face and then exchanged the 
disreputable second-hand suit for his 


own elean neatly-pressed garments. He 
did not hurry, nor did he lock the door ; 
for he felt certain that his note would 
prevent any unpleasantness in case Os 
ward or Mabel discovered the swindle 
Branton was indeed happy. He was 
in the proper mood for offering a 
twenty-five cent cigar to the judge who 
had given him the five-vear sentence 
Ile was insanely happy, that is to say 
ile had earned his happiness, however. 
Since leaving Flinton on that midnight 
sleeper, he had been frantically active 
procuring International Loan Bank sta 
onary, fake diamonds A 
thousand little details had entered into 
is scheme. He had been beset by the 
fear that Mabel might not answer the 
summons to his room. And what if 
Osward had but few diamonds! 
But worries had proved delightfully 
eroundless. Mabel had come 
with twenty-five precious bits of trans 
parent carbon, each one worth a 


disguise, 


had come 


pane- 


gyric and at least five hundred dollars. 
His Big Idea had indeed worked while 
he served, his time in prison had not 
been profitless. 

But in his moment of exultation and 
triumph, Anthony Branton did not for 
Mr. Shell dealt in 
He looked over his resplendent 
colleetion of diamonds, picked out a 
two-carat stone fit for the crown of an 
emperor—with or without empire—and 
W rapped it separately. He decided t 
defer the mailing until he reached 
Chicago. Then he stuffed his belong 
ings into his hand-bag, took the elevator 
down to the hotel lobby, paid his bill at 
the desk, and blithely walked out into 
the joyous, fascinating world 


get a certain who 


jewelry 


On the 27th day of December 
man entered the Shell Jewelry Shop. 

‘*DPid you have a merry Christmas 
he asked the proprietor. 

‘*Rotten!’’ growled Mr. Shell. ‘‘I 
guess you read in the papers about som: 
thieves stealing a thousand dollar di: 
mond ring from me.”’ 


‘*That’s right. Ever find any trae 
of them ?’’ 

‘*No hope at all. I’m out—and might 
as well forget it. But that stolen di: 


mond killed my profit this vear.’’ 
Just then the mailman 
with winter blasts and morning ma 
Notwithstanding the customer Mr. Shell 
read the letters and glanced protane}) 
at the circulars. Then he opened 
small pasteboard box postmarked **C] 
* but with no other distinguishing 


cago, 


mark. He found first a card which em 
tained only one word, ‘‘Complimen 
tary’; in the heart of successive layers 


of tissue paper he finally discovered 
diamond of astounding beauty 

‘*T don’t understand this,’’ mused the 
merchant, entranced by the untiring 
brillianey of the gift. ‘‘Here’s some wm 
known friend presenting me with a per 
fect gem—about two earats, I judge 

‘*Hlow large was the one they stol 
asked the voung man. 

‘*Onlv one carat.’’ 

‘*Lose a one-carat diamond and get 
two-carat stone in return! That’s what 
I eall luek. Ordinarily the loser loses 

‘*That’s the rule, all right.’’ admitted 
Mr. Henry J. Shell, ‘‘but I guess I’m 
the exception. Darn it, | 
it happened a 


wonder he \ 











THE FIRST CONTRIBUTION 


OF 


THE CHILDRENS FOUNDATION 


O know that some chil- 
dren in the republic 
are born kings and 
queens in their promise 
of service to the world 
and in their value as 
national assets, only 

whets the desire of democracy to make 

the most of every child. In addition to 
the tragedy of blindness to the promise 

of the superior child, who is one in a 

hundred, there is the tragedy of not 

making the most of the ninety and nine. 

The Childrens Foundation, therefore, 
and its survey, The Child; His Nature 
and His Needs, are weleome. To this 
survey Professor Hollingworth has 
contributed the report on The Superior 
Child which suggested her article in 
this number of McCuurRE’s MAGAZINE. 
Sixteen specialists have contributed 
these reports, all written in the language 
‘‘understanded of the people.”’ 

‘*‘My husband and I have read some 
of these chapters five times,’’ said a 
New Jersey mother to us the other day, 
we are watching our Ethel 
grow and are so interested in what her 
little body and mind should be able to 
do at her age, and the Childrens Foun- 
dation book tells us.’’ This mother re- 
ferred to three reports, one by Professor 
Whitley of Columbia, another by Profes- 
sor Dearborn of Harvard, and another 
by Professor Emerson of Tufts Medieal 
College, Boston. These reports show the 
relation of play and nutrition to growth 
of body and mind, and how far a child 
should have progressed at certain ages. 
That dull children are shorter and 
lighter in weight than average children, 
that suecessful pupils are taller than 
the unsuecessful, and their rate of 
growth quicker, is news to many mothers 
and fathers. 

This survey by the Childrens Foun- 
dation was published last May, and saw 
its second printing in October. So many 
thousands of copies are now in use 





‘* because 


everywhere that other fathers and 
mothers are doubtless reading other re- 
ports in the survey seeking light on the 
peculiar problems of their own children. 

Fathers and mothers, for instance, 
grappling with the troublesome teens, 
or endeavoring to avoid the grapple, 
would read The Adolescent Period, by 
Professor Winfield Scott Hall of North- 
western University. Parents, as well as 
juvenile court workers and _ teachers, 
puzzled by children inclined to break 
laws and social conventions, will read 
Director William Healy, of the Judge 
Baker Foundation at Boston, on The 
Treatment and Prevention of Delin- 
quency. Those who are inclined to he 
awake nights over a nervous or a handi- 
eapped son or daughter are reading 


chapters by Dr. Winslow or Pro- 
fessor Gesell of Yale or Dr. White of 
Georgetown and George Washington 


Universities. Hundreds of Boy Scout, 
Sunday School, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Boys and Girls Club and Playground 
workers are marking the margins of the 
chapters by Professor Frederick E. Bol- 
ton of the University of Washington on 
social traits in children, and Henry 
Neumann of the Ethical Culture School 
in New York on moral equipment and 
development. 

Women’s Club workers, Parents and 
Teachers Association members, hun- 
dreds of normal and eollege students, 
members of school boards, principals 
and teachers everywhere are reading 
the chapters on bridging the gap be- 
tween what we know and what we do 
by Professor Baldwin of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, Professor 
Goddard of Ohio State University and 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Tigert. 
Then there are the reports on why the 
older subjects of study, older aims of 
mental discipline, and older methods of 
teaching in American schools are giving 
way to emphasis on newer subjects, 
newer aims of preparation for life, and 
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to newer methods, whereby the school 
becomes a child’s world in which the 
teacher is only a helper. These last 
chapters are written by Professor 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, 
chief of the contributing specialists 
One reason why these reports are al 
so widely used is that so many 
leaders in great organizations and 
movements, from Kiwanis to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, have 
commended them to their associates and 
fellow members. The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers Associations 
advises the study of the survey by all 
its branches during 1925 and is provid 
ing monthly study outlines in its official 
organ, The Child’s Welfare Magazine. 
Another reason for the already wide- 
spread study of this survey is that The 


read 
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Childrens Foundation, being a corpora- 
tion not for profit, is sending this vol- 
ume de luxe, with its many illustrations 
and over five hundred pages, without 
further charge to any one who 
even a merely nominal contribution of 
one dollar to its public tion fund. This 
method of distribution been 
possible by the initial gift to the Chil- 
drens Foundation by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis E. Myers of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
whereby funds were made available for 
the preliminary program and for 
first study. Further studies are planned 

Mr. Lorne W. Barclay. formerly Di- 
rector of Education of the Boy scouts 
of America, is Vice President of 
Childrens Foundation, which 


a. 
makes 
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has made 
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the 


has head- 


INTELLECTUALLY SUPERIOR 
CHILDREN 


By Leta S. HOLLINGWORTH 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Individual Differences 
age, 


and among nearly 





every people. the 
ex'stence of persons 
exceptionally well en 
dowed by nature has 
been recognized in 
publie policies. Our age and coun- 
try offer an interesting exception to 
this rule. Certain idealistic statements 
made by those who founded our re- 


publie have indueed in the people of 
the United States a unique attitude 
of mind, leading to disproportionate ex- 
penditure of money and effort in favor 
of the stupid and the vicious. We have 
what has been ironically ealled an 
‘aristoeraev of the unfit.”’ The word 
‘*philanthropy,’’ which literally signi- 
fies ‘‘love of man,’’ has degenerated in 
America, until it now means ‘‘love of 
feehle-minded, weak and 
man.’’ For instance, one of the great 


eriminal 


quarters at 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, and at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
American foundations. established to 
promote human welfare. being yp 


tioned for funds to study and to teach 
a group of intellectually gifted children, 
rephed that it would be diftieult, if not 
impossible, to arrange for such a grant. 
hecause ‘‘the view-point of our board is 
philanthropie.’’ 

There are thinkers, however, who 
struggle to prevent this corruption of 
a once beautiful word: who maintain 
that ‘‘philanthropy’’ includes love of 


gifted, strong and competent man. In 
the field of education this latter view 
has spread noticeably in recent vears 


This faet is apparent in the studies of 
gifted children, which have heen earried 
out since about 1918, in this country, 
and which eulminated in the publiea- 
tion in 1924 of a Year Book on the sub 
ject by the The National Society for the 
Study of Edueation. 

Beginning about 1885, with the efforts 
of Francis Galton in England, psvcho- 
logists have been devising means for the 








52 
measurement of mental capacities. 
Especially within the latest decade, 


much new knowledge has accumulated, 
showing how greatly human beings 
differ in mentality. The measurements 
collected show, also, that these differ- 
ences exist in childhood, and can be 
determined with a high degree of re- 
liability, even by present imperfect 
methods, as early as the sixth year. 


How Individuals in a Large 
Group are Distributed 


It is easiest to think of the facts about 
individual differences at first in terms 
of physique. Every one ean see for 
himself that a thousand ten-year-olds in 
a city school system vary greatly among 
themselves in height. Furthermore, if 
these could be grouped along a street 
according to their height, beginning 
with the shortest and ending with the 
tallest, it would be easy to see that the 
differences follow certain laws. By far 
the greatest number of the children 
would be clustered at the center of the 
group. These would be very much like 
each other—neither very tall nor very 
short, but medium in height. <As the 
children, in the order of arrangement, 
became shorter, they would also be 
fewer; and the same thing would hold, 
at the opposite extreme, for the tall. 
We should see what experts in measure- 
ment call a curve or a surface of dis- 
tribution, with a great many individuals 
falling near a central—median—point, 
and yet with a few children deviating 


from the central group toward two 
opposite extremes, 

These faets of distribution hold 
throughout organie nature, and the 


study of them is ealled the study of 
individual differences. When the traits 
involved are mental, we speak of the 
psychology of individual differences. It 
is a marvelous principle of biological 
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instance, no child is two hundred 
times as tall as any other child of 
his age, in terms of any unit; 
but some children are two hundred 
times as keen in certain’ mental 
performances as others’ are, in 
terms of the units of measurement 


employed. 

Figure 2 shows the form which is ap- 
proximated when a great many chil- 
dren of the same age are measured in 
mental eapacity. In order to elarify its 
meaning, we may recall what was said 
of the distribution of height, and we 
may also look at Figure 1, which shows 
a familiar instance of this phenomenon. 
Birds distribute themselves against the 
sky in the familiar form, when they 
undergo the test of flight. We wish to 
diseuss here that part of the distribu- 
tion which is approximately indicated 
by the mark drawn across Figure 2, 
the best one to two per cent—in this 
instance, intellectual 
power. These individuals, in whom 
we are now interested, are, therefore, 
as far above the average as the feeble- 
minded are below. 


as respects 


History of the Study of Ability 


The major part of our discussion will 
be devoted to the generally competent— 
those who, as we say, are of very su- 
perior general intelligence. Psycho- 
logists have learned that there is a 
coherence of capacities in persons, so 
that one who is above average in one 
performance is able to surpass the aver- 
age in most other performances, also. 
It is this fact of human nature which 
gives rise to the term, general in- 
telligence. 

The history of the study of superior 
as contrasted with average individuals 
is very interesting. It dates back into 
the nineteenth century. As there were 


nature that human beings are 
endlessly diversified in mental -— 
endowment. A men- Pay Og 
a - : Fer 
tal ability is dis- o Veta * 
. hp, > 
tributed in the same » » Fe Se ae” 
7 : ‘ : » 
form in which height » oot ¢, “@ ° 
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is distributed, ° ° a aS « # > +=? Ff 
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greater in the ease Fig. 1. Birds subjected to the test 


of mental traits. For 


of flight. 
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then no quantitative methods of measur- 
ing intelligence, the approach was 
through the study of notable achieve- 
ment in the world’s work. This, of 
course, limited the study to adults, so 
that the early accounts have little to 
say about childhood. It was _ ascer- 
tained that eminent adults constitute a 
definite, small percentage of the popula- 
tion; that they are most often born in 
cities or on the estates of nobles, in long 
settled countries; that they have many 
more distinguished relatives than people 
ordinarily have; and that they originate 
usually in families of superior social- 
economic status. 

Although little’ of importance has 
been reported concerning the childhood 
of eminent persons, still one student has 
made this his theme. In 1894, Yoder 
published a study of the boyhood of 
great men. Fifty individuals are in- 
cluded in this survey, coneerning whom 
it appeared that they were, as children, 
healthy and interested in play; that 
they had been born over a very wide 
range of years in the reproductive life 


of parents; that many of them were 
‘only’’ sons; and that a decided ma- 
jority were derived from well-to-do 


families. 


The Modern Approach 


The methods of mental measurement 
now make possible the identification of 
superior intelligenee, during childhood. 
We can approach the study of com- 
petency more directly. and at an age 
when edueation is doing its work. Gen- 
eral intelligence in children is classified 
in various terms. Most often, perhaps, 
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nated when a great many unselected indi 


given mei 


+2P.E. 


+P.E 


viduals are 
tal or phus eal trait by test. 


this is at present done in terms of 1Q 

intelligence quotient which is the 
ratio of birthday age to ‘‘mental age.’’ 
That a child an IQ of 100 
means that intellectual development is 
that of the average child of the given 
birthday age. An IQ of 100 represents 
‘*nar,’’ as regards intelligence. A ratio 
of less than 100 means some degree of 
inferiority to the average, while a ratio 
above 100 means some degree of su- 
periority. The best per cent of 
children, as respects intelligence, test at 
or above 130 IQ, approximately. It is 
in such children that the interest of this 
centers. It is not known just 
how widely intelligence can vary in 
terms of 1Q. The most intelligent chil- 
dren reported up to this time test be- 


seores at 


one 


article 


tween 180 and 190 IQ, and are, of 
course, very infrequent. Persons who 
have no organized knowledge about 


children, nevertheless, use —typica! 
phraseology in speaking of the gifted. 
When we hear repeatedly, from various 
people, that a given child is ‘‘old for 
his 7 reliable,’’ ‘‘very old- 
fashioned,’’ ‘‘quick to see a_ joke,’’ 
‘*voungest in his elass,’’ or that he has 
‘tan old head on young shoulders,’ or 
‘such a long memory,’’ we usually find 
him to be highly intelligent, by test. 
The phrases used do not necessarily in- 
dicate any actual appreciation of the 
child’s quality, but are employed merely 


age, “so 


to deseribe present performances. That 
the child who is ‘‘old for his age’’ 
stands, and will continue throughout 


life to stand, among the highly intelli 
gent of his generation, is not usually in 
the thought of those using the phrase. 
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Also, other important symptoms of 
superior intelligence, such as very early 
interest and success in learning to read, 
are not popularly recognized as indica- 
tions of a life-long superiority. 

Even teachers, who are no doubt 
among the best judges of children, have 
very indefinite knowledge of the im- 
portant symptoms of intelligence. Very 
often they fail to think of the traits just 
mentioned as significant, and make the 
mistake of judging as ‘‘most intelli- 
gent’’ the children who are doing good 
school work in the grade where they 
happen to be placed. In this way 
teachers not uncommonly may judge as 
‘most intelligent’’ very dull, over-age 
children, doing good work in the lower 
grades. Thus, for instance, they may 
not realize that being ‘‘ youngest in the 
an important symptom of 
superior ability. Teachers, of course, 
differ very widely among themselves in 
the reliability of their judgments. It 
has been shown that they are more ac- 
curate in their judgments of the stupid 
than in their judgments of the bright. 


class’’ is 


Unintentional Segregation of the 
Able 


The methods of mental measurement 
have demonstrated that in this country 
and abroad certain schools have long 
been segregating bright children, for in- 
struction, without explicit recognition 
of the fact. In England, Burt has 
shown that boys attending a famous 
preparatory school are intellectually 
gifted above the average of the juvenile 
population. In the United States, chil- 
dren attending private schools, where 


tuition is paid, are rather highly 
selected for mental endowment. Mental 
tests show that in many such schools 


the pupils have a median IQ of near 
120, instead of a median at par—100 
IQ. These are surprising, rather than 
expected, findings, as it had been in- 
ferred that private schools might be 
hospitable to the stupid, in econsidera- 
tion of tuition fees. It seems clear that 
parents who are able to pay substantial 
tuition have few dull children to present 
for schooling ; so that wherever tuition is 
is obtained. 


paid, a selected group 
These facts were unrealized by 
educators until very recent years, as 


was also the fact that pupils who sue- 
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ceed in high school are of superior in- 
telligence. These unintentional selec- 
tions of the able are not, however, as 
severely restricted as those which we 
wish to consider here. They include 
children from the best fifty per cent of 
the juvenile population; whereas we 
wish to consider especially those who 
constitute the very best one to two per 
cent, i. e., those who test at or above 
130 IQ. In terms of school work, this 
means children who are potentially able 
to pass with credit through a first-class 
college; and all who can surpass them 
in achievement, including those capable 
of winning highest honors in college 
and in the professions—it is now recog- 
nized that to perform college work with 
eredit requires superior intelligence. 


Character and Temperament 


How do very bright children compare 
with unselected children, in disposition ? 
Terman has given us the most reliable 
evidence at present available on this 
point. He obtained independent ratings 
by parents and by teachers, of the char- 
acter traits of bright children in Cali- 
fornia. The rating seale used was in 
five degrees, so that a rating of 3 would 
be just average, 1 being the highest 
rating possible. Consensus of parents’ 
opinions gave a rating of about 2, while 
teachers gave an average rating slightly 
higher for the bright children. Thus 
the intellectually able are judged by 
parents and by teachers to be above 
average in character. The children thus 
rated were those designated by Dr. 
Terman to be judged for character, after 
they had been selected as superior in- 
tellectually, by test. They were not 
selected as bright by teachers’ or par- 
ents’ ratings—though such ratings sub- 
sequently made showed that teachers 
and parents judged them to be above 
the average in intellect, also. 

It is of incidental interest that teach- 


ers rate bright children higher in 
all respects so far reported than 
their parents do. This is_ because 
teachers know a_ great variety of 
children, ineluding the incompetent; 
whereas parents know well only their 
own children and those of their own 
friends, constituting usually a_ very 
restricted range of competency. A 
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minant of sehool 
standing. Or we 
might infer that the 
intellectually gifted are large and 
strong, aS a group. 
Very recently by the method of 
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parent of a superior 





child asked to rate 
the child im any re- 
spect, will very often 
give a rating of 
‘average. When 
asked why he thinks 
the child is average, 
the typical reply is, 
‘Because he is just 





bout like the rest of 


ol ! family.’’ 

(in the whole, pres- 
ent evidenee — indi- 
cates that superior 
ntelligence is accom- 


by superior 
emperament in chil 
dren, and by superior 
stability and stamina 
of character. 


pamied 


Size and Strenath 


For about Twenty 
vears it has been 
that children 
who do well in sehool 
work larger and 
than 


) poor school 


ciear 


are 
ronger those 
o de 
for age. 


fact is suscep- 


work, age 
This 
tible to more than 
interpretation. 
From it might 
that superior 


physique is a deter- 


we 


Intel 


nental tests it has been established that 


children of superior intelligence are 
‘commonly large and strong for their 
age Baldwin measured children in 
private schools some vears ago. and 

nd_ that they exceeded the norms 


rmerly secured for children in gen- 


al. Sinee that time it has been demon 


strated that pupils in the schools studied 


} 


Baldwin are of distinetly 
Also, superior children in 


superior 


telligence. 


the publie schools have heen shown to 


larger and stronger than their sehool- 


tes of equal age. 
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In New York City, in 1923, 
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forty five 


children, all testing in the highest grou; 


for intellect, were compared 


equal number of children 


with a 
from 
middle fifty per cent, and likewise with 


t he 


an equal number from the lowest group 


Age, race, and sex were kept eonstal 


in all groups. The medians 


three groups ran as follows: 
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the bright are 3.3 inches taller than the 
stupid, as a group, and 14.5 pounds 
heavier. It should be added that there 
is nothing in such results to indicate 
that the degree of intelligence depends 
upon the physique, or that either could 
be altered by altering the other. Also, 
it must be especially stressed that the 
figures pertain to the mid-point of the 
group, in each case, and that there are 
several individuals among the bright 
who are smaller than the median stupid 
child. These facts of physical over- 
lapping between the groups preclude 
the feasibility of judging intellect from 
size, in an individual ease. 

The present writer has made measure- 
ments of physical size on five children 
who test above 180 IQ and are among 
the most gifted ever reported in the 
literature of child psychology. The 
measurements are in agreement with the 
trend just cited, and stand as follows: 


Age In Lbs.) 

Yrs. Mo. Height Norm.)* Weizht Norm.)* 

Child I.. 8-8 52.0 (50.1) 64.7 (55.9) 

Child II.. 9-4 553 (520 102.0 (61.5) 

Child III 9-7 53.2 (52.2 56.5 (62.1) 

Child IV.. 10-2 64.0 (57.7) 76.0 (82.8) 

Child V.. 13-4 63.5 (58.2) 162.0 (89.5) 
a . n's rn to the nearest half year. 

These five children aggregate 17.8 


inches more in height than would five 
representative children of their respec- 
tive ages, chosen from private schools, 
and 109.4 pounds more in weight. 

Measurements of power to grip with 
the hand show that the bright children 
involved in the above comparisons are 
as strong in the left hand as children 
of ordinary intelligence, and stronger 
in the right hand; and that they are 
stronger in both hands than the stupid. 

Figure 3 illustrates the power to co- 
ordinate and use muscles of Child I, 
described above, in infancy. At the age 
of 11 months, this child (IQ 187) would 
amuse himself by balancing large, soft 
balls on his feet and on his hands, as 
he lay in his crib. The physical sturdi- 
ness of the child, which is typical of 
the bright, his physical appearance and 
his play interests are illustrated in 
Figure 5. Such children commonly 
learn to walk and to talk at a conspicu- 
ously early age. 

Although children of superior intel- 
ligence are usually ‘superior in motor 
ability as well, teachers often rate them 
as ‘‘below average’’ in this respect. 


This illusion is due to the fact that the 
very bright, being youngest in their 
classes, are thus contrasted with older 
children in motor performances. Sinee 
coordination, speed and accuracy in 
movement depend much more closely on 
physical development than they do on 
mental development, the young child 
appears awkward in contrast with his 
less gifted, but physically more mature, 
classmates. A seven-year-old who stands 
in the top quarter of seven-year-olds in 
muscular control, will nevertheless 
stand relatively low among eight or 
nine-year-olds in penmanship, indus- 
trial arts, or athletic games. , 

As regards health, Terman again 
furnishes us with the most extensive 
evidence. The bright children, rated at 
his request for character, were rated 
also for health, with the result that both 
parents and teachers rated them above 
average, as a group. 


Do Superior Children Become 
Superior Adults? 


Does a child who seores high in intel- 
lect in the early years of life continue 
to score high as he grows up? There 
has been a_ wide-spread superstition 
that gifted children become dullards as 
they mature, or at most end as mediocre 
men and women. 

Psychologists have now  re-tested 
many children of all degrees of mental 
ability, over periods in some cases as 
long as ten years. The outcome of these 
researches is that individuals maintain 
very nearly the same relative positions 


during mental development, and at 
maturity. The dull remain dull, the 


average continue to be average, and the 
gifted maintain their superior status. 
Figure 4 shows mental growth curves 
for superior children, as contrasted with 
average children. These curves result 
from repeated annual tests made by the 


‘Bureau of Child Welfare Research, at 


the University of Iowa. 

It is possible, even by present imper- 
fect methods, to identify at the age of 
six years those who as adolescents will 
stand in the highest quarter of their 
group for general intelligence. There is 
every indication that superior children 
grow up to be superior adults. It is the 
dull children who become dullards. 

There is a combination of cireum- 
stances, incident to selection during 
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an illusion 
in superior 


school life, whieh creates 
of decreasing brightness 
ehildren as they grow older. In the 
primary grades the whole range of 
school children of an age is present, and 
the bright seem very bright in contrast. 
As children go on up through the grades, 
however, the dullest are constantly 
‘left back’’; so that by the time high 
school is reached all of the extremely 
dull children have been eliminated from 
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does not change, but his group of com- 
petitors becomes more and more highly 
selected, creating the illusion of retro- 
gression on his part. 


Ancestry of Gifted Children 


It becomes increasingly evident that 
many popular notions concerning gifted 
children are contrary to scientific fact. 
The psychologist finds often the very 

opposite condition 
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subject always tend 
to found their beliefs 
on wishes, and partly 
because popular belief 
is always subject to 
illusions, like that de- 
scribed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
Thus, it is the popu- 
lar belief that the chil- 
dren of poor and ob 
secure parents, of 
manual toilers, and of 
‘*the lowly”’ are those 
in whom great gifts 
are likely to be found. 
If asked where to 
search for the most 
gifted child in this 
eountry, persons in 
general would doubt- 
suggest that one 
should look among the 
offspring of the hum- 
ble, and especially of 
farmers in the country, 
sprung from poverty. 
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the comparison. A child of 130 IQ is a 
very bright member of his group in kin- 
dergarten; a rather bright member of 
his group in high school; and but an 
average member of his group in a first- 


rate college. His intellectual quality 
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humble, and especially 
of farmers, are likely 
to become eminent, has 
s its origin in the early 

history of this country 
From two to three hundred years ago, 
nearly all children in America— inelud- 
ing the gifted—were born of farmers, 
and in humble surroundings. The 
reason for this was that there were as 
yet no cities with concentrated wealth 
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to exercise a selective influence. Nearly 
all inhabitants lived perforce ‘‘in the 
country.’’ This was true even down to 
a hundred years ago. 

Prolonged studies of the origin of 
very gifted children in this country, 
born since 1900, have been confined 
largely to cities. They have shown re- 
peatedly that the great majority of 
these children originate in families 
where the father is a professional man, 
an owner or executive in business, or a 
clerical worker. Only a small minority 
of children testing in the highest group 
for intellect originate among the 
manual workers in cities, in the United 
States—where the social-economic com- 
petition is relatively free for all. There 
are various possible interpretations of 
this fact, but the inference most favored 
by all subsidiary facts is that the very 
intelligent are those who rise in the 
world by competition, and who are also 
able to produce children like themselves. 

In fact, it has been proved again and 
again that ability ‘‘runs in families.”’ 
There is a marked resemblance among 
brothers and sisters in mental tests, and 
a still more marked resemblance be- 
tween those who are twins. The 
brothers and sisters or the siblings, as 
they are sometimes called, of gifted 
children are themselves very superior. 

Furthermore, gifted children have a 
disproportionately large number of 
eminent persons among their adult 
relatives. For instance, among the close 
relatives of the five children, to whom 
we have already referred as testing 
above 180 IQ, the writer of this chapter 
has counted forty persons who were 
writers, judges, inventors, founders of 
institutions, financiers, governors, noted 
scholars, officers of high rank in army 
or navy, distinguished surgeons, priests 
or rabbis. The chances are very slight 
that a child picked at random from the 
population will have even one adult 
relative of the distinction of the forty 
attached to the family trees of these 
very gifted children. 

It remains to be added that the 
parents of superior children produce 
very small families. Apparently the 


extremely able will not choose the bio- 
logical and economic burdens of re- 
peated reproduction. This is a fact 
which is interesting for the national 
future. 


It has been stated that the census of 
the gifted has so far been confined 
largely to centers of population. We 
do not know to what extent children in 
the top quarter of intellect are to be 
found on farms in this generation. We 
do know, however, that where rural 
children have been tested at random, in 
this country, they yield a somewhat 
lower average intelligence than city 
children yield. From this fact we 
should expect that the country now 
yields relatively few very gifted chil- 
dren to the thousand. From tests made 
in the county of Northumberland, in 
England, Thomson concluded that ‘‘the 
highest ability appears to be found close 
to the cities and far away from the 
cities, the intermediate areas having 
fewer cases of high ability, as though 
they were drained by selection.’’ 


Some Individual Cases 


In order to make our discussion some- 
what more concrete at this point, it will 
be useful to consider a few individual 
examples. The following are cases 
chosen at random from a great many: 

A is a little girl ten years of age. 
Her IQ on repeated annual tests has 
stood at 140, 148, 145. Her school work 
has been excellent, from kindergarten 
onward. At the age of five years she 
entered the first grade on her own 
initiative. Children are expected to be 
six years old before entering first grade, 
but A, who had entered kindergarten at 
four years of age, presented herself to 
the teacher of first grade at the opening 
of the following school year, with the 
statement that she had finished the kin- 
dergarten. She was taken on trial, and 
made one of the best records in the class 
during the year. A has always gone to 
private schools. Her father is a uni- 
versity professor, and her mother is a 
college graduate. She has one brother, 
whose school record is superior. 

B is an eight-vear-old boy. He has a 
serious defect of the eyes, as a result 
of which he has never had more thay a 
small fraction of normal vision. Parents 
and teachers wondered how he could 
learn so much when he could see so 
little, and brought him for examination. 
His IQ was found to be 156. Both the 
mother and the father of B are college 
graduates. His brothers have school 
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indicate that 
intelli- 


which 


records 
they are 
But none of them has 


of superior 


gence. 
shown the ‘‘mental grasp 


which characterizes B, despite 
his visual handicap. 

C is a girl ten years of age, 
first recognized as bright when 
a survey was being made in 
a certain school district to dis- 
eover children of exceptional 
intelligence. Her IQ has stood 
at 164 on two tests made sev- 
eral years apart. Neither of 
her parents educated, the 
father being employed in a 
tailor’s shop. They are immi- 
grants. C’s home surround- 
ings are those of a typical 
tenement in the city slums. 
Her sister and two brothers all 


is 


test above the average in- 
tellectually. This ease repre- 
sents the few instances in 
which an extremely gifted 


child is found with unedueated 
parents, in a poor home. Such 
children prove that the intel- 
lectual ability revealed by tests 
does from home 
surroundings. — It not pos- 
sible to observe the family in 
this ease beyond the parents, at 
other relatives live in 


not come 


iS 


as 
Europe. 

D is an eleven-vear-old boy who tests 
at 167 IQ. He large for his 
and of exceptional firmness and 
stability of character. His father is an 
army officer of high rank, and _ his 
mother is a college graduate. He is one 
of seven children, only one other of 
whom has had mental This 
sister’s IQ has stood at 189 and 188 on 
There are 


is very 


age, 


tests. 


two tests made a year apart. 


many eminent relatives on both sides 

of D’s family. His parents had not 

thought of him as very exceptional. 
These cases serve to represent the 


group of gifted children in our schools. 


Since about one in every 250 children 
is as bright as Child A here described, 
is evident that among millions of 


school children there are many of this 
caliber to be found. The higher the in- 
telligence, the rarer the child, of course, 
as may be reealled by glancing back at 
Figure Of the deseribed, A, 
B, and D are typical of the bright, as 


cases 
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the child of Figure > 


Here is shown 
wenty-tiro months. Note the eager, 
crested wee and ne ph sigue 


regards occupation of parents, and other 


social conditions. Child C is very ex- 
ceptional in this respect. Child B is 
exceptional in having a severe visual 
defect, and has been mentioned here 


especially to show that intelligence does 
not depend upon perfection of the 


special senses. 


Experimental Education of Gifted 


Children in the United States 
For a considerable number of years 
there have been consciously attempted 


selections of the most eapable children 
for purposes of eduea- 
tion. In 1919 Freeman sent a question- 
naire to all in this country of 
25,000 population or over, inquiring as 
to special provision for the gifted. He 
learned that a considerable number of 
school administrators recognized the 
of gifted children, and at- 
to provide for their special 


in our schools, 


cities 


existence 
temped 
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needs, usually by establishing 
classes for rapid advancement. 
eral instances the work was on a suffi- 
ciently modern basis, so that mental 
tests were used to select the children. 

Among the first of the classes to be 
chosen by mental tests was that re- 
ported by Race in 1918, from Louisville, 
Kentucky. Here several young children 
with a median IQ of 137 were segre- 
gated, and made very rapid progress, 
covering the prescribed curriculum of 
the elementary school at about twice the 
ordinary rate, without more than ordi- 
nary effort. Race found them to be 
healthy, well-balanced, and capable of 
work much beyond the average. 

In the years following 1918, several 
detailed reports of similar work ap- 
peared, among which those of Shipple, 
of Specht, and of Coy are of particular 
interest. All of these class-room experi- 
ments showed that children selected 
as very intelligent by mental tests are 
capable of much greater progress in 
school than is possible for them under 
ordinary conditions. The influence of 
such studies is already felt to some ex- 
tent in educational administration. For 
instance, at the Conference on Educa- 
tional Research and Guidanee held at 
San Jose, California, in 19° ‘-kson 
stated that during the year ‘ist passed 
about 11 per cent of chili.ren in the 
elementary schools of Berkeley and Oak- 
land had been given special opportunity 
suited to their superior endowment. 


Experimental Education of the 
Gifted Abroad 


Class-room experimentation with 
highly endowed children has been re- 
ported since 1916 in Germany from 
Berlin, Hamburg, Breslau, Mannheim, 
Leipsie, Frankfort, Charlottenburg and 
Gottingen particularly. In Germany, 
as in this country, this work has gone 
forward in cities, because it is only in 
centers of population that a sufficient 
number of the very gifted ean be found 
conveniently located to form special 
The desirability of identifying 
the gifted who live in rural communi- 
ties has been discussed with urgency in 
Germany, where the need to foster that 
nation’s mental power is now very great. 
No way to do this has yet been found. 

After the World War republican Ger- 


classes, 
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many abandoned the policy of educat- 
ing children according to the social. 
economic status of their parents. To 
find and to train the gifted, wherever 
existing, was seen to be a primary condi- 
tion of national rehabilitation. As there 
are many educational psychologists in 
Germany, the work of selecting the 
Hofnungskinder (children of promise 
has proceeded rapidly and _ systemati- 
eally. It is probable that to-day Ger- 
many is giving more official administra- 
tive recognition to special education on 
the basis of innate mental endowment 
than any other country. 

In the majority of reports it appears 
that the selection of pupils is made by 
mental tests, supplemented by teachers’ 
judgments as to strength of character 
and physical stamina. Germany can- 
not afford special education for those 
strong in intellect only. The child must 
be strong in every way to warrant the 
investment. Children annually or semi- 
annually selected thus from the Volks. 
schulen are given a special course of 
study in the last years of the elementary 
school, to articulate with the higher 
schools. Both boys and girls participate 
in these special advantages, but in some 
cities only half as many girls as boys 
are permitted to be chosen. The psy- 
chologists, Peter and Stern, have pointed 
out that in the tests used for selection, 
the girls equal the boys in performance, 
and that this raises questions of policy 
concerning the education of girls, which 
are, perhaps, especially distressing in 
view of German traditions of education. 

Countries abroad other than Germany 
seem to be doing little or no class-room 
experimentation to find the best educa- 
tion for the gifted. At any rate, such 
experiments are not reported. 


Present Problems in the Educa- 
tion of the Gifted 


The most conspicuous problem of 
those interested in rational education 
for exceptionally intelligent children is 
now, perhaps, that of the curriculum. 
What should they be taught? By 
whom? With what goals in view? The 
problem is no longer one of selection 
primarily, but of instruction. Should 


all children who test very high as re- 
gards intellect be educated for science, 
for the professions, and for the direc- 
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tion of industry? Should society in- 
duce some of them to join the manual 
trades, as hand workers? Should un- 
skilled labor be drained by explicit edu- 
“ational policy, more thoroughly than it 
now is drained by competition, of all 
first-rate intelligence? These are disturb- 
ing questions which affect the educator. 

Questions somewhat more immediate, 
and less necessarily speculative in 
nature, concern the relative claims of 
rapid advancement as against enrich- 
ment of curriculum for the gifted. These 
questions are in some of their aspects 
susceptible to experimentation, but they 
have seldom been so approached as yet. 
Educational speculation seems, on the 
whole, to favor enrichment of the curri- 
culum, but there is no agreement as to 
what the additional subject matter 
should be. In 1923 a report appeared 
of the selection of a class of young chil- 
dren, organized for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting in the classroom with eurri- 
cular material adapted for the needs of 
the very intelligent. This class is being 
continued at the present time. 

The objection iz sometimes raised that 
special education for the bright is not 
suitable in a democracy, where all are 
equal. The obvious reply to this is that 
all are not equal in capacity. The bio- 
logical truth is that all are unequal. 
Schools cannot equalize children ; schools 
ean only equalize opportunity. It may 
well be thought to be highly undemo- 
eratie to provide full opportunity for 
the exercise of their capacities to some, 
while to others the same offering means 


only partial exereise of their greater 
powers. It is hard for a psychologist to 
define democracy, but perhaps one ac- 


ceptable definition might be that it is a 
eondition of affairs in which every 
human being has opportunity to live 


and work in accordance with inborn 
capacity for achievement 
Summary 

For convenience we may now re- 


capitulate briefly the important facts 
which have been established during the 
past twenty years, concerning intellect- 
ually gifted children. Mental tests, 
given to large numbers of unselected 
children, yield always a few who con- 
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sistently attain superior rank. In var- 
ious localities studies have been made of 
those ranking in the highest percentile, 
that is, of ‘‘ the one child in a hun- 
dred,’’ by test. These studies show that 
such children are usually youngest in 
their classes, though still much below the 
point where they could readily function, 
in the ordinary graded school. They 
learn very rapidly, and progress more 
than twice as fast as average children 
can when they are segregated in special 
classes. They are large and strong for 
their age, as a group, and are with few 
exceptions superior in character and 
temperament. They maintain their 
superior status, as they develop, and do 
not tend to become mediocre, as has been 
popularly supposed. The majority of 
them originate—in America, where 
social-economie competition is relatively 
free for all—in families where the 
fathers are professional men, clerical 
workers, or business executives, and they 
have more distinguished persons among 
their relatives than chance would allow. 
Educational policy in the United 
States at present gives scant considera- 
tion to these children, because the cur- 
rent social philosophy of the people de- 
nies the existence of innate, permanent, 
heredi: . superiority. To them are 
ASSig aa. - general, the same tasks as 
are assigi.cd to average children; with 
the result chat they manage, on the 
whole, to win an oceasional extra pro- 
motion, though rarely to an extent that 
would let them work at full capacity. 
As the new knowledge gleaned from 
mental tests becomes gradually diffused, 
the social philosophy which disregards 
the existence of the superior will 
undergo changes. Already progressive 
edueators here and there are applying 
the knowledge in edueational ad- 
ministration. They are experimenting 
with new methods of teaching the gifted, 
and are trving to formulate additional 
studies for them—trying to provide 
genuine opportunity for these children. 
As a result of such psychological and 
edueational research, we shall soon have 
as much aceumulated knowledge about 
the cvifted as we have about the deficient, 
and shall be able to do justice to the 
competent as well as to the incompetent. 
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UDGE SILLS in sub- 
dued irritation followed 


the three men up the 
stifling stairway of the to- 
baeec -field lcz hou.e to he 
roof-room. While two of 
the gloomy figures slumped down upon 
the musty eot, Lum Chaney shuffled to 
the single square window and cautiously 
drew the blind before lightine the 
grimy lamp. He then placed chairs at 
the table, settling down in his without 
waiting for the precedence of the dis- 
tinguished guest. 

‘You never can tell whar eves air 
prying,’’ he said. ‘‘Now, Jim.” ad- 
himself to the judge in a 
familiar and yet entirely respectful 
tone, ““we wanted to talk to vou about 
this here ease. We wanted you to know 


that Slade Jones and Treborn Hale, 


elressing 


scoundrel he air! 
> 
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thar, didn’t serape nobody’s terbacker 
bed, ner burn nobody’s terbacker barn. 
We knowed hit wouldn’t be right fur 
vou to set on the case tomorr’ without 
knowing the truth about things. Your 
pappy used to live on Lard Sloss’s place 

you recolleck how Lard used to nigh 
about work you to death in the terbacker 
patch, and how you almost had to fit 
him to let you off to go to school when 
vou tuck a ‘notion to git a iddieation. 
You know the lying, dirty, thieving 
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Judge Sills moved in uneasy recollec- 
tion. 

‘I remember all that very well, 
Lum,.”” he said slowly, after a moment. 
‘‘But you boys ought to have better 
sense and judgment than to get me off 
this way to remind me of anything. I 
am the trial judge, and as such am honor 
pound to keep an unbiased mind. I can 
be guided by just two things—the law 
and evidence. You know that your- 
selves, boys. And suppose it should 
eome out that upon the eve of the trial 
I conferred with you regarding the 
ease? It would go mighty hard with 
all of us.”’ 

He turned in the murky red illumina- 
tion to the bed, where the two dim 
shadows hung in mesmerized attention 
upon his every word. Judge Sills, with 
no notion of disparagement, was re- 
minded of two sereech owls upon a hick- 
ory limb, watching a horned owl crawl 
into a hole in a hollow tree. 
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‘‘We thought of that,’’ agreed Slade 
Jones, shifting his position under the 


Judge’s direct eves. ‘I told Treborn, 
thar, that hit wa’n’t apt to be according 
to the law books, and war a resky thing 
to do. But, Jim, we wanted you to know, 
Lard Sloss got it in fur us when we fit 
him about the terbacker pool, and whenst 
his beds war seraped and his barn burnt, 
he laid it on us. So we wanted you to 
know that we didn’t have nothing to do 
With it. We wanted you to consider jus- 
tice along side of the law and evidence.’’ 

‘Lard Sloss went and put our ter- 
backer in the pool.’’ It was Treborn’s 
dreary, fumbling drawl. ‘‘He give us 
thirty-five per cent of our terbacker 
check and stuck the rest in his pockits. 
He still owes me and Slade, thar, more’n 
half of year before last’s crop, and nigh 
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about two-thirds of last year’s crop. He 
thinks now if he ean git us put in the 
pen, he won’t have to pay that thar 
money. You know him, Jim. He skinned 
yur pappy out of everthing he made the 
same way. You used to say yourself 
that you war going to git a iddication 
so’s Lard Sloss and his kind couldn’t 
cheat you outen whut you made; and if 
you lived you war going to pertect the 
rights of pore renters and tenants and 
sheererappers.’’ 

Judge Sills frowned. 

‘“*Where’s your tobacco 
asked. 

‘**On the warehouse floor, I reckin— 
I dunno,’’ replied Treborn sadly. 

‘*You don’t know ?”’ 

‘How should we know? Hain’t the 
supreme co’t said the landlord’s got hull 
control of the crap, and didn’t Sloss 
come and haul our terbacker off?’’ 

‘“We don’t know nothing and we 
hain’t got nothing,’’ interjected Jones 
in hopeless philosophy. 

‘*Lard Sloss ’s everything,’’ 
pointed out Lum, in eager partisanship. 


now?’ he 
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‘‘He’s got all the money and he’s got 
all the evidence. He hired him a mealy- 
mouthed lawyer to work with the state 
attorney, and he’s hired him a gang of 
liars to lie for him—them he couldn’t 
bulldoze into lying free of charge. The 
onliest chanet we had in the world, Jim, 
war to git to you first and alone.”’ 
‘*What kind of defense are vou able 
to support ?’’ finally asked the judge. 
‘What kind of defense! echoed 
Lum bitterly. ‘‘ How kin we support a 
defense of any sort, when we eain’t 
support our women and_  chillen? 
Besides that, if we tried to git out of 
it, or prove anything on Lard Sloss, 
he’d jail us for selling likker. Fur 
me and Treborn, thar, to help out ex- 
little till we eould cit some 
terbacker money out of Sloss, 


penses a 


of our 
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done a little bootlegging on the side and 
Sloss keteched up with us. He’s got that 
to fall back on if we sneak out of this 


hole.’’ 

‘‘We air in a fierce fix!’’ groaned 
Treborn. 

‘*‘That was the reason all of us riz 


as a man and voted fur you whenst you 
run for cireuit jedge. Whilst you 
hadn’t been in these parts fur fifteen- 
odd year, you announced, we knowned 
you was a man who would give the pore 
man a chanct against the overbearing 
ways of powerful landlords. ’’ 

It was a barbed compliment, Judge 
Sills reflected secretly. But he dared, 
by no word or action, to imply a rejec- 
tion of it. 

‘*T will do my best, boys,’ he answered 
finally. ‘‘But I have to be guided by 
the law and evidence. I don’t want 
you to rely too much upon what I may 
seem able, by virtue of my official posi- 
tion and antecedents, to do for you. 
For I go into this trial chained by all the 
machinery of jurisprudence, and by the 
undeveloped facts which can be consid- 
ered only by the law and evidence.’ 


The following morning he availed 
himself of the advantage of a day-light 
breakfast to get away from the tenant’s 
home to the county seat two miles away, 
where the autumn term of circuit court 
was to convene that day. He did not 
think of his night with Lum 
(Chaney, although Lum had been one of 
his closest friends years ago, when he 
himself was the son of a tobacco tenant. 
This thing of conferring with 
persons had its perils. Right 
was unwilling to assume risks. 

He set forth through the woods by an 
old familiar short cut, the first flood of 
morning sunshine enveloping him at the 
top of the ridge overlooking Lard Sloss’s 
farm. In the glorious pageantry of new 
dlay he stopped, his admiration revived, 
his memories quickened. There mould- 
ered the same little log house, with elay 
chinking, where he used to live. Right 
back of it stood the same log stable, sur- 
rounded by pokeberry bushes and jimp- 
son weeds, behind which he used to dig 
fish bait. The same fields round and 
about the settlement, browned in to- 
The plantation itself seemed less 
vast, viewed through critical adult eves, 
instead of the extravagant sight of hoy- 


like to 


aceused 
now he 


haeco, 


hood, but for all that it was magnificent 
enough. The Sloss home, of red brick, 
with an imposing barn attached to it, 
had lost little of its pristine grandeur. 
The whole estate was pretentious and 
beautiful. Everywhere lay the touch of 
wealth. Lard Sloss had never known 
the embittering task of counting 
pennies. 

For a long time Judge Sills viewed the 
picture. The slant sunshine straight- 
ened to cut vertically down into the pool 
where, in the old days, he was wont to 
fish. A shabby tenant boy, a replica of 
himself, came out of the barnlot behind 
a herd of blooded eattle, driving them to 
pasture just as he used to do. He was 
reminded by the startling contrast of 
the mean, bony brat with the sleek ani- 
mals, that often enough a pure-bred cow 
is more valuable than the tenant off- 
spring that is called upon to herd it. 
A hot wave of anger for his own baffled 
childhood years suffocated him. The 
greed and inhumanity of Lard Sloss had 
stolen at least ten years out of his life 
by driving him long hours in the to- 
baeco field, stunting him mentally and 
physically for a useless weed. 

Avoiding the route which would have 
taken him the farm, he cut off 
down through the woods and entered. 
without undue exhibition of himself, 
the confines of the dusty little Kentucky 
county seat. In a few moments he was 
safely lodged in a room at the hot: 
and none, so far as he could determine, 
was the wiser for the indiscretion of a 
night spent with Lum Chaney. 

Already, he noted, the country people 
were coming into town in anticipation 
of the trial. That it should attract wide 
spread attention did not partieularly 
surprise him. Lard Sloss was a promi 
nent man in the region ; in many respects 
the planter was a power in the whole 
congressional distriet. He mor 
over, widely connected with the aristo 
eratic remnant which still lorded things 
in the blue-grass. And the tenant ele 
ment feared him, and their fear taught 
them a deadly hatred of the man, which 
Sloss only sneered at and scorned 
Slade Jones and Treborn Hale, on th 
other hand, were likewise well known. 
by virtue of their kinship with the poor 
white trash tenantry of the county. 
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They had a reputation for petty thiev- 
ery which cataloged them in the opinion 
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two or three degrees 
The Hales had always 


of landowners 
below negroes. 
pilfered and stolen, and many suspected 
the Joneses of scraping tobacco beds. 


The trial was to be a fight between 
these two economic forces, and his court 
was to be the battle ground. 

He stood at the window watching the 
dusty crowd. ' They were a big-boned, 
snuff-brown race. The hot sun of the 
tobacco patch, had burnt them with the 
indelible brand of shiftlessness and pov- 
erty. Their -shambling movements, or 
gawky inactivity and bashfulness, betok- 
ened an habitual. acceptance of defeat. 
One by one he recognized faces he had 
known in his youth. Each time he was 
shocked, half horrified. Old Groundhog 
Sills, a remote kinsman, came ambling 
along. The old man was seventy now. 
But with his bent back, baffled face, and 
flowing beard stained with tobacco juice 
to a dirty lemon, he looked like some 
relic out of King Tut’s tomb suddenly 
invested with life and overalled with 
the mean garb of tobaceo tenantry. A 
buggy, its tires wired on, rattled by, 
earrying a man and woman. A babe, 
its weak eyes squinted against the hot 


glare of the sun, suckled at the un- 
draped breast of its mother. A youth 
shambled along the sidewalk, mouth 


agape, peering into the windows of the 
houses and undisturbed when some one 
drew a shade. 

These people were taking time from 
the tobacco field to be present at the trial 
of the seed-bed serapers and barn- 
burners. Upon the issue hung weighty 
import. If Jones and Hale were sent 
to the penitentiary, and in a court pre- 
sided over by a man who himself had 
been a tobacco tenant, the situation of 
the poor white farmer would be hope- 
indeed. 

How many that walked the street be- 
low as freemen to-day were guilty of 
this crime of retaliation against land 
lords who had placed their tobaeco in 
the pool, or cheated the tenant out of 
his year’s labor outright, Judge Sills 
did not permit himself to estimate 
Certainly there were many. The past 
year no fewer than a dozen barns had 
been burnt within the immediate juris 
diction of his court. What amounted 
almost to civil strife had broken out in 
the ‘‘black patch’’ the previous year, 
when many landowners joined the pool 


less 
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while still much of the previous year’s 
tobacco crop hung in the barns. 

But he put these speculations aside 
as unbecoming the trial judge. He was 
bound only by the law and evidence 
[f the hard years of tobacco tenantry 
had taught him nothing else, they had 
ingrained in him an austerity and reeti- 
tude that would vindicate his official 
oath. 

A knock at the door interrupted his 
train of thought. 

**Come!’’ he ealled, with a half-guilty 
start. 

Lard Sloss entered. The planter came 
forward with effusive cordiality. 

‘IT just heard you arrived, 
Sills,’” he said. 

The pronouncing of his official title in 
Sloss’s fawning manner made him 
wince, but he covered his displeasure 
and shook the meaty hand of his former 
landlord with such warmth as he could 


Judge 


simulate. 
‘*Court eonvenes at ten,’’ went on 
Sloss. ‘‘I took the liberty of intruding, 


for the sake of old aequaintance.”’ 

He sat down, and Judge Sills had 
opportunity to observe how wealth and 
ease tide youth far over past middle 
life. When he was a boy, the judge 
mused almost unconsciously, men were 
old at forty. But Sloss was ten years 
past that mark, and still was young. 

Sloss was reflecting in his own way. 

‘*You have fought up from a humble 
start.’’ he said. He intended it, Judge 
Sills presumed, as a compliment. 

‘“Tt has been a fight,’’ the judge ad- 
mitted 

A silenee ensued. Then Sloss looked 
at him with level eves. 

‘‘ Judge Sills,’’ he began, ‘‘T did no 
come here this morning to presume to 
dietate your course of action in this 
trial. I should be outraging your in- 
telligence and integrity were I[ to do 


that. But I do feel it my duty to indi- 
cate To you certain conditions and re- 
mind you of the pitfalls into which 
vou may easily stumble. In the first 
place, it is well-known among the 
friends of these men who are to be 
tried for burning my barn that you 
were once a tenant on my farm, and 


they are expecting you to be inclined in 


their favor. I have reason to believe 
that a man who has worked as hard as 
you to rise out of his native element, 
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particularly when that element is a 
shiftless poor white-trash tenantry, has 
too much good sense to permit prejudice 
to influence him in the least. That is 
to say, such a man would be guided only 
by the law and evidence.’’ 

Sloss’s gaze remained steady and sig- 
nificant. Judge Sills bowed almost im- 
perceptibly. 

‘*T shall be guided only by the law 


and evidenee,’’ he conceded, almost 
eoldly. 
Sloss, his mission ended, withdrew. 


The judge stepped to the window. He 
watched the man go out into the street 
and disappear in the shifting sands of 


backlanders that ebbed and flowed in 
the publie square. 
At the stroke of ten Judge Sills 


crossed over to the court house and en- 
tered the court room. The place was 
packed to the windows. He felt a thou- 
sand mute eyes follow him furtively, 
but by some uncanny shifting when he 
would have met them, they were look- 
ing in another direction. Many faces 
vaguely familiar to him were puckered 
and mummified and lined beyond almost 
all hope of recognition. That many 
were blood kin to him he knew, and 
vaguely felt ashamed of himself that 
they had passed out of his life—out of 
his thoughts, his economic stratum, his 
social easte. The edueation he had 
labored so hard for and the political 
preferment he had obtained only at a 
terrific cost of labor and energy of 
ambition had reared, steadily, silently, 
but none the less effectively, a stone 
wall between him and his own which no 
miracle of atavism could ever demolish. 
He was no longer of them. Their shift- 
ing eyes told him they realized it as 
well as he. 

Then, as the suave, well-dressed, ur- 
bane group of legal retainers rose in the 
august presence of a backlander trial 
judge, he mounted the dais and took his 
seat. 

The work of impaneling the jury 
commenced. Judge Sills found relief 
from the vexatious tedium in trying to 
place the many faces he dimly recalled. 
His eyes roved over the room. Sud- 
denly his vagrant gaze foeused to a 
sharp image. 

Fifteen years, during which a man 
has fought every handicap of poverty 
and ignorance, does, reflected the judge, 
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make a man forget. Yet a woman is a 
hard thing to forget. He felt himseif 
warm with the first sensation of pleasure 
he had known during the past thirty-six 
hours when he looked into the smiling 
and friendly eyes of Daisy Sloss. 

She was older now. Perhaps she was 
thirty. Yes, she was all of that. How 
long had it been since he earried her 
books to school? Let’s Well, it 
did not matter. It was equally incon- 
sequential that it had been she who 
had taught him his letters and to read, 
while he was still a hulking tobaceo 
field hard-ankle. They used to sit on 
an old butternut log back of the garden, 
under the seedling peaches, and study. 
A sudden tender memory of her brown 
eurls and sweet body recurred to him 


see. 


in a faint odor of perfume. Those 
eharms had interfered mightily with 
his learning his lessons; but he had 


stumbled on and eventually mastered 
the primer, then the first reader, and 
finally the second. That year his 
schooling stopped. His father died, 
and Sloss did not like to have widows 
with children upon his place. He left 
the farm without the formality of bid- 
ding her good-bye. The fact of the 
matter was that he did not know how. 
And he never afterwards wrote to her, 
or returned to the neighborhood in the 
hope of seeing her. Not even when he 
made his campaign for the judgeship 
did he presume to revive the aequaint- 
anee. In fact, he had forgotten—as well 
as a man can forget the things of his 
youth. 

Now she was thirty. And she was 
beautiful, with a certain settled ma- 
turity that set her off. Her curls were 
gone, and along with them some of the 
eallow charm which had so greatly in- 
trigued him; but the sight of her now, 
smiling up at him and openly trying to 
eatch his eye, sent his blood faster and 
sweetened the bitter he had endured 
ever since he had come to town. 

The hot afternoon dragged to ad- 
journment. It had never occurred to 
him in any of his quickenings of am- 
bition that the reality should be as try- 
ing as this. In all of the lawyers’ moves 
and ecounter-moves the element of jus- 
tice had secant place. The game was to 
see which side could put something over 
on the other side past the judge. 
Fagged and irritable, he slipped away 
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« Che same, fields round 
and about browned in tobacco ~” 


from the court-house by way of one of 
the exits of the jury room. Once clear 
of the town and the cramp limbered 
from his muscles by walking, he began 
to feel better. 

The way led to the west, where the 
gullies of the red tobacco lands, creep- 


ing towards town, stretched forth as 
dewberry wastes and broom sedge 


patches almost out of Sloss’s plantation. 
It was here as a boy that he used to 
hunt patridge nests in the spring of 
the vear. Through the memory-haunted 
fields he made his way, coming finally 
to the spot which he had vaguely ex- 
pected to visit—his father’s grave. 

The palings of the enclosure had 
fallen down, and the dull chrome of 
sedge grass had caught up the grave 
and folded it to a drab bosom. The 
mound was sunken, mutely eloquent of 
neglect ; while the road dust thick upon 
the rusty brambles and jaded alders 
added its red testimony to man’s mor- 
tality. Judge Sills found his memories 
wrestling bitterly with him again. His 
hatred flared hotly up. The landlord 
lived on, youthful even in his elder- 
liness, smug, well-fed, untroubled. But 
his father slept under the dusty briars 
these long vears, closing a fitful hard 
life long before his time. 

Sloss had killed him. The planter 
had killed more men than his father. 
The landlord’s appetite for labor from 
his tenants was never sated. Early and 





late he drove them, from one 
season’s end to another; and 
neither weather nor personal 
feelings ever diverted the 
whip of the slave driver. The 
memory of those last terrible 
days came back to Judge Sills 
now with cruel vividness. 

It had rained all the day that his 
father died. ‘‘I’m roint! I’m roint!’’ 
his mother had moaned, wringing her 
hands. There was no money and little 
crop. Sloss deftly took what he could 
lay his hands upon. A month later his 
mother died. 

They slept in separate beds, did the 
man and woman who gave him life. 
His mother was a Wheatley, the blood 
line to which Lum Chaney belonged, 
and she was laid to rest over in the hills, 
in the stronghold of the clan. Another 
tenant came to live in the log cabin and 
kill himself fer Sloss, while old Bill 
Sills and his woman and boy were for- 
gotten. 

‘*Now it’s these poor devils of Slade 
Jones and Treborn Hale that Sloss is 
robbing,’’ thought the judge harshly. 
‘‘He got their tobacco, and now he 
would kick them off his place and be rid 
of them by prosecuting them for burn- 
ing his tobaeeo barn. It’s a worthy way 
to pay human beings for their service, 
and he has the effrontery to come to me 
and remind me of law and evidence! [ 
would to God that I could set aside law 
and evidence once, for God and justice! 
Likely as not Jones and Hale burnt that 
barn; all the same I ought to turn them 
loose.”’ 

His musing was broken by the low 
purr of a high-powered car along the 
nearby road. He turned. Through the 
network of briars and vines he saw that 
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the driver was a woman. She had ob- 
served him there, for the car slackened 
in its speed, and he could discern her 
peering at him to establish his identity. 
It was Daisy Sloss. She ran the car 
into the drain beside the road and came 
picking her way towards him. 

‘*T thought I knew you,’’ she smiled. 

His acrimony suddenly gone, he re- 
turned her smile. Her eyes were soft 
and her mouth kindly. Withal she was 
warm and friendly—little like her cold 
and uncompromising father, even with 
his suavity and inherited culture. 

Then the girl caught sight of the 
sunken grave and her face changed. 
She gave a little exclamation. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ she begged tenderly. 
*‘T didn’t know. Let me——’”’ 

‘*No, please don’t go. I just wanted 
to be with him a moment. I was lone- 
I feel old to-day. It’s been a 
long time since I saw him.”’ 

‘* And the years have been filled with 
hard work and struggling ambitions, 
and you have come back to revive half- 
forgotten things.’’ She came and put 
her hand upon his arm in sympathy. 
‘Don’t you wish that he could be with 
you now to know what you have 
achieved ?”’ 

He turned his face 
hand found his. 

“This whole unfortunate affair is 
most trying,’’ she went on softly. ‘‘I 
know that you are meeting a very real 
and great crisis. Still, that’s the way 
I sometimes think our souls are tem- 
pered. Life isn’t often good. I should 
hate to think, though, that we can’t be 
friends.’’ 

‘“We shan’t be enemies, if I have my 
will.’’ 

‘*We shan’t be enemies, then,’’ 
pronounced. 

Together they went up out of the old 
field. Turning about, she drove him 
back to town. 

The trial dragged through the next 
days. Sloss and the State had the ad- 
vantage at every turn. With a wily 
lawyer working in conjunction with the 
prosecuting attorney, Judge Sills saw 
that the fate of Slade Jones and Tre- 
born Hale was practically sealed from 
the beginning. The principal witness 
for the proseeution was a tenant, named 
Sneed Borden. He testified that upon 
the night of the barn-burning he had 
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seen the two prisoners at the bar ACTOS 
the field from their cabins carrying an 
armload of dry trash and a ean of kero. 
sene. Curious to see what they were up 
to, he had followed. They went down 
to the big barn, a quarter of a mile 
from the plantation home, threw the 
trash on the off side, poured on the oil, 
lighted it and fled. The story was 
straight and he held to it consistently, 
No eross questioning could phase him 
or shake him. In cross-examining him 
the tenants’ lawyer came nearer than at 
any other point in the trial to being 
adequate to his task, but the evidence 
stood as damning as evidence may ever 
be. 

Judge Sills exercised 
question the witness. 

‘*How long have you lived on Sloss’s 
farm ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Ten year,’’ replied Borden. 

**Ever been in trouble of any sort?”’ 

““T war ‘rested onct fur stealing 
corn.”’ 

‘How did you come out of it?’’ 

**Mr. Sloss got me out.’’ 

‘“‘Do you owe him anything 
above your rent for this year?’’ 

‘*Right smartly—about five hundred 
dollars, I reeckon.’’ 

‘*That’s all,’’ coneluded Judge Sills. 

He had watched the landlord covertly 
during this examination, and he felt 
Sloss shift his position. Whether the 
jurors read the story between the lines 
he could not say. But to him it was as 
clear as if shouted from the housetops. 
Borden had said the words which Sloss 
put into his mouth. 

The bootlegging operations carried on 
by the prisoners hampered them seri- 
ously in their defense, so it was pitifully 
weak and wavering. They were recon- 
ciled to being sent to the penitentiary. 
Tobaeceo tenants, mused Judge Sills, 
were reconciled to anything—illiteracy, 
disease, starvation, death. The old 
Anglo-Saxon trait of accepting the 
yoke, a servility for which the Normans 
a thousand vears ago held them in su- 
premest contempt, cropped out in this 
good year of grace, 1924, in the tobacco 
patch, unmuted by these centuries. On 
the other hand, were they to be ‘‘pulled’”’ 
for selling bootleg, they would be 
dealing with an outraged Federal gov- 
ernment; and God only knew how they 
might end up in such a contingency. 
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THE LAW AND 


So they bowed their heads, awaiting the 
axman 

Thursday came, the fourth day of the 
trial. At the adjournment of court 
Judge Sills, depressed by the acrimony 
of the prosecution and weighed down by 
his sympathy for the poor victims of 
Sloss’s wrath, sought to escape by 
getting out of town and walking. 

How long had seemed the time since 
The four days had been 
almost as so many years. The hot, 
dusty autumn days, his frazzled nerves, 
his disjointed memories—all conspired 
to upset his mental equilibrim, to try 
his spirit and temper. Once out of town 
in the abandoned gullied fields he wan- 
dered half aimlessly. Back in his brain 
was the image of Daisy Sloss, although 
he might have denied any wish to see 
her, had he stopped to analyze his 
desires. Presently he entered the deeper 
woods skirting the Sloss plantation. 
His undirected steps brought him 
finally, without plan or premeditation, 
to the school house where he had first 
known the light of book-learning. 

The place was ancient and gone to 
seed. The school had been moved to 
town several years ago, when the wave 
of consolidation spread down into the 
South. 

A sound, which was more of a move- 
ment, arrested his attention. The 
undergrowth parted and Daisy Sloss 
came towards him. 

In his gladness to see her he did not 
trouble to wonder why she should be 
here at the precise time that he had 
arrived. He moved over to one end of 
the upper step; Daisy, removing her 
hat, which she threw carelessly upon the 
ground, shook back her hair with a little 
laugh and a fragment of heightened 
color upon either cheek and accepted the 
lower step. It all seemed natural; that 
was the way they had sometimes done 

long years ago, when she was a child 
and he was a hard-ankle. They were 
silent then; that seemed best. He found 
himself tracing the gentle intaglio of 
her cheek against the sifted afternoon 
sunshine upon the ground; and his old 
love for her, far back in those young 
days, surged over him. The emotion. 
unsteadied his hand, 
but he laid it upon her hair. His own 
temerity frightened him, for he had 
never been one to make love. When she 


coming here! 





infinitely sweet, 
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put her hand up and eaught his, in a 
swift response to his caress, he felt a 
thrill that he had never known before 
in his hard, emotionless existence. 


The moments drifted. The  sitted 
sunshine faded; the western light red- 
dened into sunset. He talked at inter 


vals, his mind busy with retrospection. 
‘You don’t know how weary I am, 
Daisy,’’ he said finally. ‘‘It’s been the 
grimmest battle one may know—beating 
up to this out of these days when | 
earried your books. Sometimes I think 
[ allowed ambition to dominate my life 
to the exclusion of many other things 
which I don’t know now and won’t ever 
learn. I have always wanted power 
[I have it now. And with it has come 
an uncertainty and fear of mistake that 
takes all of the joy of achievement out 
of things. I have felt mighty desperate 
at times during these last few davs.”’ 
**T know it, dear,”’ she said, pressing 
his hand in quick sympathy. ‘‘ You are 
thinking about justice, and I doubt if 
we humans ean see it when it stands 
before us. But why should we bother 
now? What you are trying to do must 
always remain a relative matter; and 
justice is more often dollars and cents 
and power than rights. Now we have 
each other, and let’s not spoil these mo- 
ments with troubles that nobody can 
settle to the satisfaction of everybody 
involved. Sufficient unto the day.”’ 
It was the wisest bit of philosophy 
the controversy had evolved. Her lips 
were waiting, and her eyes gave him in- 
vitation; he bent his head and kissed 


her. So dusk fell, while at intervals 
they talked of the past. 
Baek in his room at the hotel, how- 


ever, when he was alone and the brisk 
evening walk had dissipated the spell 
he had been under with the girl in his 
arms, he returned again to the burden 
he had shed with such glib alacrity. 
With the girl’s body soft and warm 
against him, it was easy enough to for- 
get the worn faces of the two tobaeco 
tenants, and to minimize the importance 
of the outcome of the trial. Jones and 
Hale were just poor white trash, that 
was all. The girl whose lips he had 
kissed was something, by comparison, 
infinitely full and beautiful. Placed he- 
side her, how trivial did these two barn- 
burners become! The utter absence of 
similitude shocked him. 
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Was he in the act of aligning himself 
with the aristocracy and abandoning his 
own origin? His life had been dedicated 
to defending the rights of his abused, 
defeated kind. Often too inert to de- 
fend themselves, and always too sad and 
inefficient and ignorant to defend such 
secant rights as were accorded to them, 
they needed a champion if ever a people 
did. Back of his ambition, back of all 
his labors, was a recognition of their 
terrible desperation, and his ideal was 
to deliver them from their bondage, an 
ideal burnt into his soul by the branding 
mark of the tobacco field. Now for a 
pretty woman's kiss he might seem to 
be selling the only nobleness such a 
eloddish beginning as his could possibly 
seed and nurture. 

He walked the floor. Under the ecir- 
eumstances it lay within his power to 
terminate the trial as he might decree. 
His rights in the premises were land- 
marked with the precedents of a long 
established jurisprudence. He could ac- 
cept the evidence as it was manifestly 
developed and charge the jury to return 
a verdict in favor of the State. Or he 
eould rule that the evidence was from 
intimidated sources, and direct a verdict 
in favor of the defendants. It was to- 
tally up to him. 

A knock at the door broke the still- 
ness. The Judge called ‘‘Come,’’ and 
Sloss entered through the gloom. He 
sat down without invitation. 

**Sills!’’ he said in a surcharge voice. 

‘<“Well?’’ 

‘*Daisy has told me. I did not come 
expressly to congratulate you, although 
I shall do so now. I came to remind you 
of your integrity. You understand 
what I mean.’’ 

**T presume I do,’’ replied the jurist 
dryly, without show of anger at the 
implication. 

“Your trump ecard, now more than 
ever before, is the law and evidence,.”’ 
pronounced Sloss sharply. ‘‘Play your 
game according to the accepted rules. 
You have everything in your hands— 
power, wealth, and—and : 

**And Daisy !’’ concluded Judge Sills. 

**And Daisy!’’ echoed Sloss signifi- 
cantly. 

‘*And suppose,’’ said the judge, after 
a heavy interval, ‘‘that I should tell vou 
that I have no price—not even that?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ went on the same bland but 


have to 
Sunday 
night with Lum Chaney, and that you 
held a conference with him and Slade 


barbed voice, **I should only 
produce proof that you spent 


Jones and Treborn Hale, in which it 
was understood that you would use the 
powers of your office to save their crim- 
inal hides! And you know that I can 
produce such proof, for you cannot deny 
that you were there, that you three met 
upstairs, and your talk was solely about 
the trial opening upon the morrow. Do 
you admit it?”’ 

‘*What about the conferences 
you—this one, for example ?’’ 

He saw Sloss shrug his shoulder in 
the darkness. 

‘*Have I ever mentioned anything but 
the law and evidence and your integ- 
rity?’’ His low broke out in 
mocking, goading laughter. *‘ And more 
than that,’’ he went on, ‘‘you will have 
a caller to-night. He'll be along about 
midnight, and will come through your 
window by way of the Virginia creeper 
—for barn-burners know better than to 
walk through open doors by the light 
of day. He'll be begging for merey 
any judicial alms that the trial judge’s 
largess may let fall. Don’t ever doubt 
that I shall have ears to hear. It’s my 
business to hear. White trash? We 
were better off when we had nigger 
slavery, for the niggers had the virtue 
of obedience to a superior mind, while 
the present field labor, with its rusty 
white skin, thinks it’s as good as any 
other white skin. You have nothing 
to give to beggars, do you understand ? 
And you are still a young man, Sills. 
You are, in contradistinetion to the 
rest of your sort, a brilliant man. Almost 
everything a man could ask for lies vir- 
tually at your hand—publie leadership, 
the respect of the rest of men, power, 
money—everything. The group that 
you will serve by inclining yourself to- 
wards the patent law and evidence is the 
one into which you are about to enter 
socially by your marriage with my 
daughter. Whereas if you should choose 
to set everything aside for the mere mat- 
ter of sentiment—because you had a 
notion that the tenant class is downtrod- 
den and held in virtual slavery—you 
have nothing whatever to gain, for they 


with 


voice 


have nothing whatever to give you. 
They would forget you in a week. It’s 
the way they think and live. What 
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appreciation can lie in the heart of a 
tobacco tenant ? ; 

‘“‘None!’’ said the judge bitterly. 
‘‘You might as well expect honey to flow 
from a rock that has never known any- 
thing but the sledge of adversity !”’ 

Sloss shrugged again. 

‘* All you need to do is to abide by the 
law and evidence,’’ he repeated and was 
gone. The judge was alone. 
~ He sat down upon the bed, his mind 
blank. He considered retiring, and un- 
tied his shoes. Then he retied them. 
The room seemed to be suffocating. He 
went to the window and tried to hoist 
the sash. Outside the trivial night life 
of the one-horse burg crept in through 
the sereen along with the fine red dust 
of the dirt street. He felt a sudden 
nausea. To dispel it, he poured a glass 
of ice water, but searecely touched the 
fluid. Still in troubled abstraction, he 
sought rest in a chair, where he merely 
sat, counting the spots of the wall paper 
between the door and the cracked 
pitcher. Finally, without removing his 
clothing, he lay down across the bed. 

He must have dozed off in spite of his 
troubled mind, for he came to suddenly 
to find himself upright in the bed. He 
waited. The dusty screen at the window 
moved. A hand pushed it upward and 
a form darkenea ‘he rectangle. A gaunt 
hand was raised cr silence—a wasted 
caution, for the judge instantly recog- 
nized Lum Chaney. 

‘“*My God, Lum!’’ the 
tested, almost petulantly. ‘‘Why did 
you come here to-night? Can’t you see 
that there is nothing I ean do about this 
matter at this time? Besides, Sloss was 
here late this evening, and he knew you 
were planning to come. He told me 
you would be here at midnight, and 
when vou came, he would have ears to 
hear. Don’t vou realize what an im- 
possible position you are placing me 


judge pro- 


ye? 


‘*T had to come, Jim. I jist had to!’’ 
Chaney’s dull voice was almost a groan. 
‘‘T had to talk to you face to face and 
alone, if I died for it. Will the trial end 
tomorr’?’’ 

‘Yes, I am quite sure it will.’’ 

‘**Hit’s going ag’in us, haint it ?’’ 

“All of the evidence points 
way,’’ admitted the judge drearily. 

‘“‘And that means the pen for them 


>? 


pore boys? 


in 


that 


‘| suppose so.”’ 

** Jedge!”’ 

‘Well, Lum?’’ 

‘‘Jim, Treborn Hale’s wife is going 
to have a baby in a few days. Hit’s her 
seventh. The oldest is twelve. Hit’s a 
gal. They're all gals. Treborn’s wite 
ain’t never give him nothing but gals, 
and in the terbaccer field they’s pore 
help. I don’t reckon they’ve had any- 
thing to eat at their house this vear but 
sowbelly meat and so’ghams and pone- 
bread. You ain’t a family man, but I 
want to ast you what will come of that 
woman and all them little no-account 
gals if Treborn goes to the pen? Then 
thar’s Slade Jones. He ain’t no better 
off. He’s got five. Ain’t but one old 
enough to go to the terbacker field. 
Slade’s a-trying to send him to school 
—keep him out of the terbacker patch. 
If Slade goes to the pen, will that thar 
boy go on to school?’’ 

‘*God only knows!’ 
with a genuine groan. 

‘*You know he won’t!’’ After a mo- 
ment Lum spoke again. ‘‘Jedge!”’ 

** Well, Lum?’ 

**Wa’n’t you and that thar Sloss gal 
spooning down thar in the bresh at the 
old school house ?’’ 

The dreary silence of the room was 
sufficient answer. 

‘*You kissed her,’’ Lum went on, in a 
passionless voice. ‘‘I war standing out 
thar in the woods and I seen you. You 
set thar on the steps of the old school 
house, you at the top and her at the 
bottom, and she had her head in your 
lap and you war akissing of her. I 


confessed Sills 


hain’t got nothing to say about a man 
akissing of a gal. Hit’s in human 
nature. But she could well afford to 


let you, Jim. You hain’t a bad looking 
feller, fur all that you air the son of 
a pore white trash and used to snateh 
worms in the terbacker field along with 
And a gal don’t mind 
kissing of a good looking man. But 
that air the least of it. The ways of 
juries air turribly oneertain. A 
mout—who knows ?—help the trial jedge 
to make up his mind, seeing that trial 
jedges have something to say about the 
way a trial comes out, particularly when 
the evidence has a leak in hit’s water 
bucket. Jim, air you going to sell out 
them pore wimmin and chillens of Slade 
Jones’s and Treborn Hale's fur a kiss? 


the worst of ’em. 


kiss 
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Air you going to do that, Jim Sills? 

‘*] shall be guided by the law and 
evidence,’’ repeated Sills dully. 

‘*To hell with the law and evidence!’ 
Then, realizing that he had made a 
break, Lum reverted again to his hope- 
less begging. His voice was almost a 
whine. ‘‘Jim, don’t you go fooling 


around with no law and evidence. You 
be guided by God and justice. Them 
boys didn’t burn Sloss’s barn. I ain’t 
saying they hain’t done some things 


they ort not to have done. But they 
didn’t have nothing to do with burning 
that barn. I don’t know how come Sloss 
is so bent on sending them over the 
road, working like a fool with the prose- 
euting attorney; but he is, and he’s got 
some reason behind it that nobody— 
leastaways none of us—knows anything 
about. When Sneed said he follered 
them boys down and seed ’em set fire to 
the barn, he was lying—Sloss made him 
lie. You know he was lying, and I 
know he was lying. How come I know? 
Didn’t me and Hale and Jones sell sixty 
dollars’ worth of bootleg likker the very 
night the barn burnt? And I want to 
tell you, Jim, if you send them boys up, 
hit ll be on your soul. Hit’ll be on your 
soul, Jim!’’ he repeated tragically, in 
forlorn accusation. 

The next moment he backed out of 
the window and his bulk was swallowed 
up in the brooding night. 

Judge Sills made no further effort to 
sleep. He lay down upon the bed, look- 
ing up at the undefined ceiling. His 
mind worked with malaria) distortion. 
There was no use to argue the relative 
merits of the case —the lawyers were 
doing a thriftier job of that than he 
could. Nor was there any use to palliate 
the guilt of Jones and Hale. If they 
were not criminals in one sense, they 
were in another—anmd he would have 
been one of the last to say that bootleg- 
ging was the lesser of the evils. On the 
other hand, he eould not deny that his 
own future lay forever divergent from 
the interests of this abandoned economic 
group. They did not have even votes 
to give him, for most of them never 
paid their poll tax —they did not stay 
in one place long enough to be driven to 
it, and they never paid unless they were 
driven. They were simply the seum of 
the human pond — floaters, cattle. 

On the other hand, the group to which 


Sloss and Daisy belonged was the one 
which had everything to give him, and 
would give abundantly and willingly if 
he demonstrated his worthiness accord- 
ing to their code. And that code he knew 
well. It was ingrained in him from the 
very moment that he took up his primer, 
a dirty-faced tenant brat of fifteen, to 
learn to read. It was in his higher 
learning, basic in everything intellectual 
which came to hand. That group paid 
for its education, and that education 
was fashioned for the group’s purposes. 
He would not have said that it trans- 
eended its rights. An individual, or a 
number of individuals, may purchase a 
legitimate commodity and use it for his 
or their benefit, without let or hindrance 
—the basie law, as old as the Mosaie 
tablets, up out of which has grown the 
common-law doctrine of property own- 
ership. And his affiliation with that 
culture meant Daisvy—the most coveted 
prize which had ever come within his 
grasp. Yes, Sloss was right. The planter 
need not have implied impeachment, 
dishonor, in ease he did not act in har- 
mony with the landlord’s wishes. Sloss 
belonge to a type that would fight him 
to the last ditch, and ruin him, if he 
could. 

After ages the gray dawn broke in 
the dusty east. At nine o’clock court 
convened. He found himself taking his 
place mechanically, without even the 
comfort of a bite of breakfast. The 
mill of justice began to grind. In a few 
moments it became apparent that the 
ease was about ready to go to the jury. 
While the last of the legal skirmish lines 
were being brought in, Judge Sills 
looked over the packed gathering in the 
court room. 

For the most part they were tenant 
farmers—row after row of vacant-faced, 
passive men and women. They looked 
like just so many withered cowpeas in 
a dried hull. No individuality, no per- 
sonality—just ox-bow human forms, dif 
fering from one another in the minor 
elements of age and sex. The grind of 
hard times, the stoop of the tobacco 
patch, the gauntness of unvarying food, 
the fright of the law, and the utter 
hopelessness of life in its entirety — 
Judge Sills read nothing but tragedy in 
the unshaven faces of the men, the ashen 
visages of the women, and the owl-like 
vacancy of the children. Just outside 
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of the railing sat the wives of Jones and 
Hale, drawing as close to their men in 
this hour of extremity as they might. 
The two women merely sat, staring 
straight ahead, their only movement an 
occasional plucking of their cheap 
dresses. They nearly drove Judge Sills 
wild in their misery and futility. He 
wanted to tell them, to tell all of these 
spineless tenants, to buck up, to show 
fight, to be men and women or to die 
trying. That was the way the human 
race won its emancipation; but it had to 
realize first that it was in bondage. These 
people read no lesson, sought for no 
hope, in the sombre movement of his 
eourt. Dull and witless, they took their 
seourging like oxen. He hated them. 

The whole thing rasped him to the 
very quick. The last few days had been, 
now that he looked back over them, in- 
terminable, and as intolerable as they 
were endless. Now at last they were 
about to reach consummation, and it 
was well for him, as for the accused, 
that the end was in sight. 

While the prosecuting attorney con- 
eluded some remarks to the jury, his 
handsome face in a sneer of triumph 
that he was about to add another scalp 
to his professional collection, Judge Sills 
could barely refrain from going on a 
rampage. He hated himself, the law- 
yers, the whole gallery of poor white 
trash. He hated even the girl he loved. 
But most of all he hated himself. 


The written charge to the jury lay 


before him. As he picked it up to read, 








the room became as silent as the judg- 
ment hall of death. But his voice, when 
he read, was steady and clear. 

‘*The court, by virtue of the fact that 
the evidence for the State was patently 
false, and the chief witness intimidated 
by his economie situation, directs the 
jury to return a verdict in favor of 
the defendants: Not guilty!”’ 

The wave of movement which crossed 
the room was like the rising up of a 
sick man when told that he will get well. 
The vacant wall of faces was momen- 
tarily animated as by some great spirit- 
ual light. They neither understood their 
deliverance, nor questioned whence or 
why it came. Like oxen again, when 
life is given to them in form of ration 
in their manger, they returned to their 
munching. They settled back to await 
the formalities of adjournment. 

Judge Sills, with the last official rap 
of the gavel, stood at the dais looking 
down. Sloss, livid with fury, was ready 
to meet him. The planter’s fist was 
clenched, and his words came from be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘By heaven, Sills! ’’ he eried, ‘*‘ you 
remember what I told you! I’ll kick 
you out of the judgeship, if it’s the last 
thing I do in life, and if it costs me my 
last dollar! I’ll show an upstart tenant 
judge how to spit in white folks’ faces! 
If you are not impeached for malfeas- 
this time to-morrow, it'll be be- 
able to lodge charges 


ance 
cause I’m not 
against you! ”’ 

Judge Sills laughed contemptuously. 


“ he old Sills 
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For a moment it seemed to him that all 
these years of labor, of ambition, some- 
times of hunger, were compensated for 
by Sloss’s wild anger. He met the land- 
lord’s infuriated eyes without fear. 

‘*You’re going to do nothing, Sloss,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Your bluffing doesn’t seare 
me a bit. You aren’t man enough to put 
up a real fight, even if you had a real 
issue, and I dare you to lodge any sort 
of charges, or start up anything.”’ 

For a long moment Judge Sills met 
the landlord’s eyes. Presently the fall 
of the planter’s lids answered the call 
of his bluff. Sloss turned away. The 
last the judge saw of him was his portly 
form going out of the court room. 

A few moments later the judge was 
alone in the jury room with Daisy. 

‘*T suppose it’s good-bye,’’ he found 
himself saying, without meeting her 
gaze. ‘‘I realized it meant that when I 
wrote my charge to the jury.”’ 

‘*Do you eall that settling the case by 
the law and evidence ?”’ 

**T settled the case by God and justice, 
as I saw it. Perhaps my judgment will 


A great silence filled the high-ceiled 
room. The movements of the loiterers 
in the court room, and the voices of the 
tenants down in the courthouse yard 
came to his ears, without, however, 
actually impressing him with conscious 
sense of sound. He was far away from 
himself; far away from a great many 
things he had at one time held to be the 
most worthwhile in life. Finally he 
looked at Daisy. Her eyes were out-of- 
doors, upon the drifting sands of poor 
white trash below. But there was some- 
thing about her which held him, and 
when he looked closer he saw she was 
weeping. And yet her eyes, when they 
looked at him, were starry. She moved 
a step towards him, and then he under- 
stood. 

“If God and justice are not law and 
evidence,’’ she said, ‘‘I am glad you de- 
cided by the thing you could be sure of. 
Kiss me.’’ 

Her lips were che fundamentals of a 
larger jurisprudence; a woman’s ad- 
miration for her man, who stood true 
to his convictions and fought the good 


fight to a finish. Than this there can be 
nothing greater on earth. 


never be vindicated.’’ Then he added 
slowly, ‘‘I shall lose you. It will hurt.”’ 


MUAH AUT Yt 


THREE COLTS EXERCISING 
IN A SIX-ACRE 


From the Mountainy Singer 
Three colts exercising in a six-aere, 
A hilly sweep of unfenced grass over 


the road. 


What a picture they make against the 
skyline! 

Necks stretched, hocks moving rovally, 
tails flying; 

Farm-lads up, and they crouching low 
on their withers. 


I have a journey to go 

A lawyer to see, and a paper to sign in 
the Tontine 

jut I slacken my pace to watch them. 


Seosamh MacCathmhaoil 
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A hitherto unpublished photograph of Theodore Roosevelt guarding river 


ee eat 
fhleves. 


TALES OF THE ROOSEVELT COUNTRY 


By WiLL1AM THOMPSON DANTz 


r SHE West has always insisted 
that Roosevelt’s years in the Bad 
Lands were the turning point in 

the life of the cowboy-soldier-president. 

The author was his close ranch neighbor 

and almost daily companion during those 

turbulent times. Later our paths di- 

verged. Roosevelt’s vastly wider hori- 

zon and expanding career soon absorbed 
his personality, but I remained intimate 
with the unique characters who had 
been his Western friends and comrades. 

So I, Bill Dantz, ‘‘singer of songs and 
teller of tales,’’ youthful boss of the 

Quarter Circle Diamond outfit that ad- 

joined the Maltese Cross, am inspired to 

tell of those heroes and their days before 
it is too late, for I know that the end of 
the long, long trail is near. Before me 

I now discern the blue horizon of the 

Great Divide; behind me, a long chain 

of graves. For men of the pioneer West 

die early; it is the law. A bare handful 
of us are left. 


In all, I spent fifteen years in the 
Northwest, and while not always within 
the confines of the eattle-desolated Bad 
Lands, if not there I was hovering near. 
I could not break away. The whole west 
Missouri country had a stange fascina- 
tion I could not shake off. 1 would sit 
on the bluff on the Bismarck side of the 
Big Missouri, and gaze off into the dim 
blue haze ox the rolling breaks of Heart 
River opposite; they beckoned and 
ealled ceaselessly. Huddled under them 
before me still stood the ruins of Fort 
Lincoln, whence Custer and his gallant 
Seventh Cavalry marched forth to their 
death. Beyond that dim blue haze 
ealled the spirits of great and mighty 
men, white and red: Lewis and Clarke 
Custer, Crook, Keogh, Forsythe, Sitting 
Bull, Iron Tail, Rain in the Face and, 
later, Roosevelt, the Marquis de Mores, 
Howard Eaton—scores of intrepid path- 
finders and trailmakers. 

To-day, I cannot read one of the Cus- 
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ter books without laving it down to ease 
that heartache of longing; I know those 
trails are but the ashes of yesterday. 
Yet I have ridden them all. There is 
always that indefinable longing to seek 
the open places and touch shoulders 
with men who are not mere automatons 
but, unafraid, have braved and tamed 
the savagery of nature primeval. I 


WHEN HEARTS 


In order to act wisely we must first see 


clearly. There is no place among us for the 
mere pessimist; no man who looks at life 
with a vision that sees all things black or 


gray, can do ought healthful in molding the 
destiny of a mighty and vigorous people. 
The Strenuous Life 


Christmas was coming on, and the out- 
look for a fitting celebration at Little 
Missouri was gloomy. To be sure Big 
Mouth Bob’s glittering Blue 
saloon, with its white-jacketed bartend- 
ers, its alluring click of poker chips and 
whir of roulette wheel, its air of comfort 
and warmth, had lost none of its grate- 
ful lure ; nor had the festive joys of Tom 
Stack’s oriental dance-hall near-by or 
its popular sirens, Calamity Jane, Glen- 
dive Nell and Bismark Kate, lost in 
popularity. But Christmas was. at 
hand, and all felt the honor of the town 
was at stake to provide prospective 
merrymakers with entertainment. 

Even the more sensitive was 


Goose 


local 


pride by reason of the disastrous results 





think Roosevelt in his later disquieted 
periods experienced this, and that it 
was the seeret of a which 
led him into far countries and to a 
premature death. Such is the way of 
the born pioneer and _ trailmaker, his 
ever fixed upon the Far Divide, 
bevon which lies the truly Great 
Adventure. 


rest lessness 


eves are 


WENT BROKE 


of the previous Christmas program. All 
the way from the Rosebud on the west, 
to Bismarck on the east; from the Chey- 
enne to Fort Buford and the Canadian 
line; from north, south, east and west 
pilgrims had come then, riding their 
buffalo and squaw ponies, to witness the 
widely heralded fight between a huge. 
half tamed silver tip, or grizzly bear. 
and a Missouri razor-back sow, stolen 
from a nester. It was after infinite 
labor and much blasphemy, when both 
had been hoisted into an empty box ear 
and the roof torn off so the audience 
might get a good view, that the town had 
been shamed; the contestants absolutely 
refused to fight—at least in those 
cramped’ quarters. It was imperative 
that the memory of that humiliation 
should, this Christmas, be wiped out. 

“Them H. T. boys got in a fresh 
bunch o° American (stable bred) mares 
to-day ’’"—this from Hell Roaring Bill. 
**T helped unload ’em over at the corral 
chutes. Come from southern Minnesota. 


Courtesy of the Roosevelt Memorial Associatior 


ae: ittle Misery” as it appeared rn Roosevelt's time. 
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Mighty smooth bunch I’m admirin’ to 
say. Sixty head all told an’ a stallion. 
If I was induced to express a remark, 
I would say, as a plain hombre, that that 
hoss is the slickest animile wearin’ hoss 
ha’r this side o’ the Chicago river. He’s 
a thoroughbred race hoss right outen 
Kentucky. Got a pedigree reachin’ be- 
yond the golden ealf o’ the Israelites ; 
so the maverick as tends him said. My 
aunt, but he’s all hoss! Took four o’ 
us to lead him outen the car an’ down 
the chute.’’ 

Moody, the level-eyed, smooth-faced 
professional gambler, looked up with in- 
terest from the faro layout. 

‘‘ Wonder if they would make a match 
against Gopher, say for $500 a side, to 
be run off Christmas day?’’ 

Instantly every ear was on the alert. 
There was not a ranchman, cowboy, but- 
falo hunter, trapper or gambler, be- 
tween Fargo and Helena, who had not 
heard of Gopher the unbeatable—the 
magnificent, half-breed, Oregon-bred 
race horse that had met and defeated 
everything from the Pacifie coast to St. 
Paul. The horse was a wizard, and he 
and his owner were inseparable. He 
literally ate up the erack Crow Indian 
running ponies and made the officer’s 
thoroughbreds of Fort Custer, Fort 
Keogh and Fort Meade look like selling 
platers. The pick and cream of the then 
thinly settled Northwest, scoured with 
a needle brush, were summoned, only to 
go down in humiliating defeat before 
this matchless mountain-bred gelding. 








The same town 


‘*Them H. T. fellers is mighty good 
sports’’—this from Paddock the town 
plutocrat. ‘*They’ve got the hoss, the 
money an’ the nerve. Feller behind the 
ranch is a Johnny Rock millionaire. 
Ill ride up termorrer an’ see ‘em.”’ 

Even in the early days of the North- 
west frontier, with only scanty pony 
and mail communication, news traveled 
fast. So, when the word was sent 
broadeast that the H. T. ranch had ae- 
cepted the gambler’s challenge, and 
would match their new thoroughbred 
Kentucky running stallion against the 
unbeaten Gopher on Christmas day, 
there was a mighty scrambling together 
of cash, beaver skins, buffalo hides, 
spare ponies, elk tusks, blankets—any- 
thing that would pass current as worldly 
wealth. The word, carried by messen- 
gers, stage drivers and Indian scouts, 
reached as far south as Deadwood, far 
up the headwaters of the Powder and 
Tongue rivers, up and down the Little 
Missouri and Yellowstone rivers, and as 
far north as Fort Berthold and the Gros 
Ventre Indian reservation. 

Both horses were in the pink of con- 
dition. Gopher, the unbeaten champion 
of the Northwest, was a brilliant bay, 
weighing about 1,050 pounds. He was a 
trifle stocky, but displayed his thorough- 
bred strain in his clean fine head and 
intelligent eye, marvelous lung develon- 
ment and, so far, matchless speed. He 
was a trained cow horse as well, an adept 
at faney roping and like arts, and a past 
master of the tricks of the racing course. 








in and Company. 
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now called Medora—as it looks today. 
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Proudly wearing his magnificent silver- 
mounted saddle, with heavily embossed 
tapideros sweeping the ground, he was a 
pure type of the horse aristocrat of those 
flaming days. He could climb stairs, 
easily enter and cireulate about saloons 
and dance halls, and comport himself 
like the gentleman he was. 

Gray Wolf, the Kentucky stallion, was 
just as sharply defined a type of his 
state and his blue blooded ancestors. In 
every line and muscle he mirrored his 
centuries of breeding. He was steel 
gray in color, five years old, and brought 
from his native state to become head 
of a remuda of high grade dams. He 
had the lean head, the deep shoulder, 
the tueked up loin, the long line between 
hock and point of hip that spell only 
racing speed. He had cost a small for- 
tune and, for his nervous high strung 
breed, was reasonably gentle. 

Long before Christmas dawned the 
rival clans began to assemble at the 
squalid little shack town in the heart of 
the Bad Lands, Little Missouri. Betting 
was at fever heat. The ranchmen, the 
cowboys and those familiar with race 
horses and racing strains bet up to their 
eyes on the gray stallion. When the last 
skin and the last dollar was up, a roar- 
ing delegation, made up of riders from 
Custer Trail, Maltese Cross—later Roose- 
velt’s outfit—Hashknife and Quarter 
Cirele Diamond, swept down the river 
loaded with wealth, and backed the gam- 
blers, the buffalo hunters, mule skinners 
and tradesmen against the wall. Dollar 
for dollar, blanket for blanket, skin for 
skin, they fought back and forth until 
the treasure heaps stuffed the storage 
room of the shack town to capacity and 
spilled over the sage brush flat outside. 

The Blue Goose fairly rocked with 
elamorous betters. Some Crow Indians, 
themselves fair horsemen and gamblers 
to the bone, moved into town and set up 
their tepees. Naturally their choice fell 
on the native horse. Searlet blankets, 
beaded robes, brilliant headgear piled 
high, were matched against silver dol- 
lars, slabs of cut plug tobacco, sacks of 
coffee and sugar. 

Then it snowed! Horror on horrors! 
For two days and nights the flakes sped 
down unceasingly and, when Christmas 
dawned, there was two feet of level snow 
blanketing the wide flat across the river 
where the race was to be run, making it 


flounder 
A happy thought however; 
why not serape two parallel paths on the 
smooth surface of the ice-locked river? 

The principals agreed, and a home- 


impossible for the fliers to 


through. 


made, V-shaped drag was pulled for a 
measured half-mile over the surface of 
the snow-covered ice of the river, that 
wound its way tortuously through a can- 
yon of precipitous walls of seoria and 
lava. The finish line was at the foot of 
the bluff, where stood the squalid little 
town. The parallel tracks, although 
scraped fairly clean, were very narrow, 
and this to the Gray Wolf shouters 
looked dubious. Gopher, the unbeaten, 
knew snow as he knew all the wisdom of 
the frozen north. But would his rival 
from the southland hold true? 

At ten o’clock, the time set for the 
race, the crowd, betting down to its 
socks and undershirts, tumbled noisily 
to the river, yelling defiance to respect- 
ive rivals. Roars of approval heralded 
the appearance of the gambler’s horse, 
Gopher, ridden by a naked Indian boy 
who was lashed tight to his withers with 
rawhide thongs. Equal shouts of ap- 
proval greeted the Kentucky thorough- 
bred, Gray Wolf, as he stepped daintily, 
but uneasily, to his snow-cleared path. 
His rider, Jim Harmon, lightest of the 
H. T. cowboys, with knees tucked under 
a light sureingle, had some difficulty in 
holding his mount in the narrow course. 

A small knot of enthusiasts followed 
the starter a half mile up the river, but 
by far the greater number clustered 
about the finish line at the railroad 
bridge. The suspense was heart-break- 
ing, for never in the history of the new 
and raw Northwest had so much wealth 
been plunged on a horse race. There 
was some little delay and then, just 
where the bend of the river dipped 
around a canyon wall, came a flash of 
searlet—the starter’s signal—the race 
was on! 


‘My aunt!’’ shrieked Liver-Eatin’ 


Johnson. ‘‘The bay hoss be leadin’.’’ 
*““Yo’ be a liar!’’—this from Jack 
Bullion, the half-breed. ‘‘Dat grass- 


hopper hoss, she be in front an’ a run- 
nin’ lake h’al! Sacre de mio! all my 
shirt an’ my sock she come back to me. 
Run you hoppergrass an’ I be beeg 
rich man!”’ 

Far down the half mile and coming 
swiftly, apparently neck and neck in 
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their parallel snow pathways, the two 
magnificent race horses came straining 
on, their sharply-shod hoofs hurling a 
cloud of snowy spume behind. They 
were fairly burning up the course. 

‘*Gopher! Gopher ! Gopher ! Oh, you 
Oregon cayuse, come a foggin’ home!”’ 
—from the Blue Goose crowd franti- 
eally ‘‘Eat ’em up! Chaw ‘em up! 
Claw ‘em up! Ee-vah! Ee-vah! Eee-yah! 
Come a rompin’ home, come a ramblin’ 
home, come a humpin’ home with my 
turkey, my 1’il ole poke, an’ my twenty- 
seven dollars. Oh you Gopher hoss, 
ramble home!”’ 

‘Gray Wolf! Gray Wolf!’* screamed 
the cowboys. ‘‘Oh, yo’ bobtailed wolf, 
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] and = Mani- 

tou, his first hunting 

ce, taken at the Mal- 
ross Ranch. 


run! Run, yo’ eradle rockin’ son 0’ a 
parlor parent! Run! yo’ 
or my Lulu gal wears nothin’ but grain 
sacks henceforth. 
Mormon, fer I’m plum pinin’ to see yo 
ramble in. Oh, she-bears an’ bobeats, 
Mr. Rabbit-Tail hoss, won't yo’ please 
make haste an’ arrive prompt? Fan ‘em! 
Fog ‘em! or I perish in my nakedness!”’ 

By this time the relative positions of 
the straining horses and their action 
could be seen plainly. The gambler’s 
horse was leading, running as true and 
straight in his snow track as a plumb 
line, his powerful limbs working with 
Every 


son-of-a-gun, 


Run yo’ long legved 


; 


the precision of steel pistons. 
muscle of his speedy frame was strained 
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Elkhorn ranc/ 


-house 


to the uttermost as he sped straight for 
the finish line. He ied the gray stallion 
at the quarter, by two lengths, but the 
It could be 
seen at once that the Kentucky horse 
had the most speed, but the going wor- 
ried him and his rider had difficulty 
in holding him on the narrow track. His 
nervousness was increased by the fact 
that his rider refused to give him his 
head. Even so, he was slowly, but surely, 
forging into the lead. The erowd grew 
hysterical : 
**Gopher! 
evclone! 


gap was slowly closing up. 


Gopher! Yo’ son-of-a 
I’m a prayin’ yo’ part with 
that bobtailed hvena an’ come home to 
yore pap! He’s a bitin’ an’ a gnawin’ 
at yore hamstrings this minit!’’—this 
from the thoroughly frightened 
gambler’s friends. ‘*Git up on yore hind 
paw 


now 


the dust! We asks that 
yo’ part company immejit with that low- 
down, featherbed Mormon with the bad- 
ger tail, Oh my hat! I’m a tremblin’ 
at the dore o’ the pore house, an’ the 
hongry wolves are a campin’ on my 
trail! Run yo’ offspring of a mountain 
rain or its hence the squaw camps fer 
me!’ 


laigs an’ 


fee 


. “ al ~ 
Courtesy of Houghton, MiMlin and Company. 


from a photograph taken by Theodore Roosevelt. 


“Ole Black Bull Come Down From 
the Mountains!’’—this from frenzied 
cowboys—‘‘come down an’ pray fer us! 
We swears to forsake our evil ways. 
Mister Rabbit-Tail hoss, ef yo’ will 
please to saunter past that mountain 
goat that’s leadin’ yo’, and bring my 
Lulu gal back her gold. Keep a climbin’, 
keep a comin’! Run! fer the sake 0’ 
perishing souls, or we be cast out in the 
wilderness, an’ be devoured by the wild 
beasts that hunger for us!”’ 

**Eh-vah ee-vah ee-vah!’’ came the 
chant of the Crows, ‘‘white pony neap 
run! Hi! Hi! Hi-yah! E-e-e-e-yah!”’ 

‘“*\ head he gains! A half a 
Oh, Mr. Rabbit-Tail hoss, my name is 
huge wealth ef yo’ don’t stagger. Look 
out fer that gamblin’ hoss, fer he’s as 
full o° tricks as a renegade breed. A 
length he has an’ a comin’ strong. My 
Lulu gal is henee hung with priceless 
jools Two lengths ahead an’ only 
ten to go! Glory be! The Lord shears 
the tender lamb! O-wee! O-wee! What 
the at 

A shout of 
snow-covered 


hoss 4 


horror swept over the 
river. Leading by two 
full lengths and gaining at every stride, 
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the superb gray thoroughbred, facing 
the finish line, suddenly lost his head, 
shied, lost his stride and in an instant 
was plunging and floundering in the 
belly-deep snow wall that lined his track. 
Running swift and true as a steel bullet. 
the gambler’s bay shot up and passed 
his distressed rival and, amid a thun- 


THE MAN 


“It is hard to fail, but it is worse never to 
have tried to succeed. In this life, we get 
nothing save by effort.” 

He was sullen and evil-eyed, with 
that menacing streak of white above the 
iris that spells at once a ‘‘bad horse.” 
He came with a bunch of sixty head of 
wild and half-wild bronchos, or open 
range-bred horses, that Roosevelt him 
self secured from the Laurel Leaf or 
Remington ranch on Pump- 
kin ereek. Remington, the 
painter and illustrator, was 
chief owner of this raneh 
which was situated far up 
toward the head of Powder 
River in Montana. 

Roosevelt, locally dubbed 
the ‘‘four-eved tenderfoot.”’ 
had recently taken 
sion of a hunter’s ranch 
shack in the heart of the 
North Dakota Bad Lands. 
eight miles south of the law- 
less shack town where the 
partly-completed Northern 
Pacifie Railroad 
the sullen. 
treacherous Little 
Missouri. Here the 
winding ecanvon of 
the river, usually 


posses- 


erossed 


hemmed in by 
towering eliffs of 
scoria and lava, 


had broadened out 
toa two-mile sweep 
of valley, heavily 


overgrown with 
sage brush, ash, 
alder, and the in- 


cessantly quivering 
cottonwoods. 
ing thickets that 
were the favorite 
cover for countless 
white-tailed deer. 


mak- 


derous chorus of shrieks, yells, Indian 
war whoops and six-gun volleys, crossed 
the finish line before the grav could 
recover his fatal mis-step. 

[It took the better part of the next 
vear for the eattle ranges and hunting 
camps to recover from the widespread 
financial tragedy that was the result. 


KILLER 


Merrified, his senior manager, had 
accompanied young Roosevelt on the 
five day’s trip to the upper Powder 
country and together they brought home 


the rollicking remuda, using the old 
Custer trail. The Bad Lands, up to 
then the haven of bad Indians and 
























“Lame Eagle,” 
a young Sioux 
brave of the 
Roosevelt 


period. 
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worse white men, were slowly being 
taken up with cattle and the big, sturdy 
half-breeds were obtained for cowboy 
mounts. 

Already 3,000 head of grade short- 
horn mixed eattle, bearing on their 
shining sides the Maltese cross, or eight- 
pointed eross of St. George—the Roose- 
velt brand—had been turned loose to 
roam and feed at will. The horses with 
their eowboy riders were to cover the 
range, to hold within control and protect 
the growing herds. The greater part 
of the following summer was taken up 
in breaking and ‘‘gentling’’ the remuda, 
and in time all became broken and tract- 
able—even expert—except Ben Butler. 
This name was given by Roosevelt to 
the sullen, Roman-nosed, bay broncho, 
because a curious deformity, a sinister 
droop in the nostrils, gave the animal a 
ridiculous resemblance to the doughty 
Civil War general and politician. 

He viciously fought bit and saddle 
and was at times violent and dangerous 
enough to win the title of the ‘‘killer.’’ 
Both ranch managers, and even the cow- 
begged permission to take the 
horse out and shoot him as an outlaw. 
Roosevelt not only refused, but claimed 
the horse for his own string. 

‘*That hoss will shore kill you, boss,’’ 
they pleaded. ‘‘He’s a plum outlaw an’ 
they’re never They kinda git 
locoed an’ bust out at any time. Sooner 
or later they all kill.’’ 

Roosevelt, then about 
thin-flanked, virile and 
from a year of riding 
laughed 

‘If I ean up-end a four year old bull, 
I guess I ean rawhide a 1,000 pound 
horse,’’ he said. ‘‘ Anyhow, he’s the best 
outside circle and long distance horse in 
the outfit. I'll keep him for myself 
and ride him his fair share, with Mani- 
tou, Nine Pipes and the other six.’’ 

What he said of the outlaw was true; 
he had an enduranee, a bulldog tenacity, 
that gave him incredible ability to cover 
long distances. When the best of the 
others fagged from punishing rides and 
came in with drooping heads and spine- 
less tails, Ben plugged sullenly along, 
with no sign of weariness, wearing al- 
ways his ridiculous, saturnine grin. 

Two years passed, crowned witn stir- 
ring and exciting incident and at their 
end Roosevelt was at the head of the 


boys, 


safe. 


twenty-seven, 
hard as nails 
and hunting, 


Little Missouri Stock Association. This 
was an organization of ranch owners i 
combined to attack forces of outlawry 
and evil which fought back, inch by 
inch, with equal bitterness. The four. 
eyed tenderfoot had quickly developed 
into a cool, level-headed man, swift jn 
decision, quick to act in emergency. Al. 
ready his fame as a fighter was far * 
flung, reaching to the New York canyon 
walls and the gleaming domes of Wash. 
ington. He was winning his way and, 
all unconsciously, his future. 

Meanwhile Ben Butler gave and took 
the day’s work, always sullen and de. 
fiant, but with no open outbreak. He | 
became more docile anc in time almost 
cheerful, but was never free from sus. 
picion. He took his share with the 
others of Roosevelt’s string. excused 
from the fancy tricks of roping and eut- 
ting because he was always chosen for 
the long and killing rides. 
make Roosevelt’s Northwest reputation 
for ‘‘never being set afoot,’’ this where 
a rider, ill-judging his mount’s endur- 
anee, may find himself with an _ ex- 
hausted horse miles from camp, and 
must walk in—a humiliating spectacle. 

It was the last round-up of the season. 
A ferocious winter was at hand and the 
prospect was not reassuring. An excep- 
tionally dry summer had parched the 
bluejoint and buffalo grass and it had 
never recovered. Already in some of the 
best feeding canyons and arroyos it was 
gnawed down to the roots. The only 
salvation lay in a short and mild winter, 
for which all ranchmen devoutly prayed. 

To save at least the costly bulls, the 
pedigreed heads of the herds, and move 
them to a better range, an early Novem- 
ber round-up was called. There came a 
day when the round-up was camped at 
the mouth of Deep Creek, about twenty 
miles south of the Maltese Cross. At 
nightfall winter broke with savage fury, 
paralyzing in its swiftness. The mereury 
fell to near zero and a bitter blizzard 
threatened. Morning dawned on an ill- 
prepared camp, stiff with aching cold, 
and a knot of wretched night herders 
struggling with the day herd, which 
were all half frozen and refused to be 
quieted. 

The night wrangler brought up the 
remuda, looking like frosted camels with 
their shaggy coats and backs humped 
high with the intense cold. All were in 
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a vicious humor, and, as invariably hap- 
pens under such circumstances, every 
rider was doomed to a furious bucking. 
With frozen saddles cinched tightly 
around tender and chilled barrels, there 
was a spectacular display. and much 
‘‘“choking’’ of leather with frosted fin- 
gers, for all pride in ‘‘riding ’em clean’”’ 
had long disappeared. 

Roosevelt dropped his rawhide lariat 
on evil-eyed Ben, slipped on the heavy, 
silver-mounted bridle with its half-breed 
bit, and with his free arm swung on the 
sixty pound, heavily-embossed Denver 
saddle. It was at once apparent that the 
horse was in a dangerous humor. His 
white-rimmed gleamed wickedly 
and his drooping nose took on an even 
more menacing grin. He was bent on 
killing. All the viciousness of his nature, 
spurred to savagery by the bitter cold 
and discomfort, was ripe for murder. 

The older and wiser cowboys clus- 
tered about and begged the young owner 
to give up the horse for the day; better 
still, have him shot at once. Roosevelt 
had now reached the position of a com- 
manding leader and harm to him would 
hurt his companions. But he would not 
listen. 

‘Very kind, boys, and I thank you, 
but this is Ben’s turn to-day. This is a 
man’s game and we must not flinch.’’ 

A knot of the best riders gathered 
about them with lariats free, ready to 
lasso and throw the horse at the first 
savage outbreak. With saddle tightly 


eves 


a 


double-cinched and hackamor, lariat 
and latigo straps neatly stowed, Roose- 
velt gathered up the reins, swung into 
the saddle and braced himself far back 
for the inevitable crashing shock of the 
vicious bucker. 

To the astonishment of all Ben walked 
off as meek as a gentle cow. Even with 
cinches cutting deep, with heart and 
lungs bound in gasping and cruel bonds 
and suffering from the biting cold, he 
refused to buck or fight. It was a 
miracle. It was uneanny. 

Gradually the suspense was relieved. 
Perhaps Ben was only bluffing and this 
was not really his bad day ; for the aver- 
age cow horse works off his ill-humor in 
his early morning buck and is well be- 
haved the rest of the day, with eased 
cinches and steady work at hand. Told 
to take a half dozen riders and drive the 
creek to the head, as far as Chalk Buttes, 
Roosevelt led off on a smart trot up the 
narrow valley. 

A half mile from camp a sheer blu? 
foreed the faint trail close to the lip of 
a gaping, cavernous washout that gashed 
the heart of the valley at this point. Just 
as this ledge was reached the man-killer. 
with the roar of a branded maverick, 
leaped into the air. Caught unaware, 
Roosevelt swerved heavily in the saddle 
but quickly righted. Down came the out- 
law with the writhe of a confirmed 
buecker, head between front reins 
fiving loose—for he had gotten his head 

crashing to the frozen ground with a 


legs, 





Courtesy of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 


A herd of Maltese Cross cattle being “thrown 


in” to the round-up. 
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shock that shook the valley. Again he 
leaped with that savage bawl and 
squirming writhe only known to out- 
laws. The treachery of Ben was seen. 
His aim was to hurl his rider into the 
bottomless washout and kill him. 

As yet Roosevelt had not lost his seat. 
It was all so swift and suddenly violent 
that there was not time to give him as- 
sistance. Again the horse went into the 
air—this time with the trick that no 
rider can forestall. At the apex of his 
leap he suddenly switched ends and 
‘*sunfished’’—came down on a_ side 
angle so acute that it dashed one of the 
stirrups against the ground. 

Roosevelt was thrown heavily but, 
swiftly grasping some tough sage brush 
at the rim of the washout as he fell, 
saved himself from being hurled into its 
deadly depths. Although three of his 
ribs were cracked, he insisted on re- 
mounting Ben and finishing the long, 
killing day’s ride of more than seventy 
miles. Weak and faint from pain and 
exhaustion, with white lips and sweating 
brows, he rode a gruelling pace, drop- 
ping rider after rider, until he and only 
one other had circled Chalk Buttes in a 
single ride—the record to this day. It 
was a meek and docile Ben Butler that 
returned to camp that night. His 
treachery had been overcome, his savage 
temper humbled, his regeneration was 
complete. Only once again did he make 
an attempt to kill. 

Roosevelt kept the killer by him dur- 
ing his entire career on the ranch and 
between them there grew a strange sort 
of affection. In his sullen, saturnine 
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though savagely fighting back at any 
cowboy taking liberties. As Roosevelt 
was ealled to New York or Washington 
more and more frequently, Ben idled 
the hours away among the shimmering 
cottonwoods or grazed with fellows of 
his kind on the rich buffalo and blue. 
joint that grew high up on the plateaus, 
Roosevelt, on returning, would hunt up 
Ben and they would go off on long trips 
together in their curious sort of. inti- 
macy. The master was fascinated by the 
very audacity and brute eourage of the 
horse, and the horse respected the master 
who had tamed his ungovernable temper, 

More years passed. Through a curious 
chain of cireumstances the writer has 
been able to trace the later and final 
eareer of the man-killer. At the wind- 
ing up of the affairs of the Maltese Cross 
he was caught up with a drift of saddle 
horses and sent East to be sold. He fell 
into the hands of a member of one of 
eastern Pennsylvania’s organized fox 
hunting clubs, who trained him for a 
hunter. He was never content and 
fretted much for his old free life on the 
open range, for the rollicking cowboys, 
the dust-begrimed and milling herds of 
half wild cattle, the twilight hours along 
the river front, where he and his fellows 
came to drink and spend hours nuzzling 
each other in intimate companionship. 

One day he escaped from his rider, 
who had stopped for a few cheering 
stirrup cups at a rural inn in one of the 
rocky Pennsylvania valleys that flow 
into the Delaware river. When found, 
he was lying at the bottom of a steep 
cliff, completely saddled, but cold in 


way, Ben served his master loyally, death. He had broken his own chains 
never giving sign of open revolt, al- and had gone west. 
In the June Number Mr. Dantz will tell of Theodore Roosevelt's reply to the challence of the Marquis de Mores. 
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PETER INTERVENES 


By EpGAR JEPSON 


thought- 


as—=sETER was a 
; ful boy, but he de- 
ceived the eye. His 
air of solemnity § ac- 
corded ill with an es- 
sential lightness of 





spirit not far removed 
from flippaney; his parsimony in the 
matter of words gave him not un- 
frequently an appearance of dullness 
which accorded ill with an acumen in 
practical matters which left nothing to 
be desired except by those who suffered 
from it. His leisureliness of movement 
gave him an appearance of slowness 
that accorded ill with his eatlike quick- 
ness when such quickness was plainly 
demanded by circumstances he had fre- 
quently brought about, but over which 
he had no control. Policemen in Lon- 
don and gamekeepers in the country had 
observed it with admiration not unmin- 
gled with disgust. 

His form master—it was a low form 
—at the Hampstead Grammar School, 
one of Alfred the Great’s happiest foun- 
dations, had an even poorer opinion of 
his industry than of his intelligence. 
But then he never called on him to apply 
himself to anything that stirred his in- 
terest. Peter was not one of those Ad- 
mirable Crichtons who airily sop up the 
paradigms of the irregular Greek verbs, 
the dates of the English sovereigns, and 
the names of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah. But he did know the weight of 
heroes, of Jimmy Wilde, of Dempsey, 
of Carpentier, and of Firpo. Also that 
form master deplored Peter’s obdurate 
of that sacred institution 
cricket. Peter shirked it if he could. 

This came from his abhorrence of 
waste, of waste of time and good energy. 
At ericket so very little happened in 
such a long time. This was not so in 
football, lawn tennis, golf, boxing and 
running. In these sports something was 
always doing; and though but twelve 
summers had passed over his fair young 
head, he promised to become expert in 


disregard 
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them. He had the eye and the head. 
He had indeed already collected cups for 
the school under-fourteen quarter-mile 
and half-mile handicaps, and though he 
was not yet of a size to collect the cup 
for the under-fourteen boxing, he could 
easily out-point any boy of his age im 
the school. There was a mercenary 
streak in Peter. He had a preference 
for sports which rewarded the right ex- 
penditure of energies with cups. 


But he came of a hard-headed stoc! 


K. 
The Stixwoulds are one of those 
Lineolnshire families who came from 


Denmark in the tenth century and were 
found waiting for William the Con- 
queror with maces and battle-axes and 
bills and bows, and earved and clubbed 
and shot and drowned more of the Nor- 
man chivalry than did any other section 
of the English-speaking races of that 
day. They are kin of the Wakes and 
Swains and Swatons and have the 
arched, broad-bridged Lincolnshire 
noses—the distinguishing characteristic 
of most of the officers of the closely- 
cropped cavalry of the Eastern Counties 
Association with which Oliver Cromwell 
kept England on the right path for so 
That nose generally has a 
Peter’s had. 
had come 
becoming a 


many years. 
good forehead above it. 

His father, a doctor, 
London with visions of 
specialist in Harley Street. He was still 
a good two and a half miles from his 
goal, a general practitioner at 120 Ad- 
elaide Road, South Hampstead. It was 
not so fashionable as Harley Street, but 
it had its points. On still nights you 
eould hear the lions roaring in the Zoo 

On that chill and misty March even- 
ing, as Peter came along the bottom of 
Primrose Hill on his way home to sup- 
per, he became aware, dimly, of light 
footsteps coming along at a run on the 
path behind him. Then out of the dusk 
appeared a dark figure which became a 
running girl who panted as she ran. He 
saw that she was pale and seared and 
with large dark eves. 


to 


pretty, 
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A London boy, he always took an in- 
terest in his fellow creatures. As she 
passed he fell into a trot beside her. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘They’re after me—they re—just be- 
hind,’’ said the panting girl. 

Peter listened and heard, some way 
down the path behind them, the sound 
of heavier footsteps coming along at a 
rood pace. 

‘“*Who are?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Zimmy and Long Jake,’’ she said. 

To Peter sounded pleasing 
names of a certain promise, but they 
told him nothing. 

‘*What do they want?”’ he said. 

The girl held up a small brown-paper 
packet in her left hand and said nothing. 
She was wasting none of the little breath 
she had left. 


these 


They ran on another twenty steps 
and the steps of the pursuers grew 
ominously louder. It might be a stern 


chase, but it was not going to be a long 
one. An idea came to Peter. 

‘*Give it to me,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘T’ll 
eut on and meet you somewhere later 
and give it back to you. They won’t 
catch me.”’ 

The girl ran on another five or six 
steps, frowning in perplexity. The 
louder sound of her pursuers’ feet made 
up her mind for her. She handed him 
the packet and dropped into a walk. 

‘*Chalk Farm Station at nine o'clock 
to-morrow night. Hop it!”’ 

From her last words and the natural- 
ness with which they came from her he 
gathered that she was not a lady. As 
he was gathering it he vanished in the 
dusk ahead of her. 

As he eame out of the gate into King 
Henry’s Road he nearly ran into Police 
Constable Robinson, a friendly police- 
man. He loved Martha Jennings, the 
Stixwould cook. Peter slackened his 
pace and eried: 

‘‘There are a couple of hooligans an- 
noying a lady on the lower path!’’ 

A shrill ery from the hill confirmed 
the statement. Police Constable Robin- 
son left like the wind. 

Peter had intended to run straight up 
Eton Place. But he changed his mind 
and ran to the end of King Henry’s 
Road, turned the corner into Primrose 
Hill Road, and walked quietly into the 
Adelaide Road. As he did so he stuck 
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the little packet into his jacket pocket 
out of sight. Then he walked up to the 
top of Eton Place and peeped round the 
corner. Eton Place was empty. He 
erossed the Adelaide Road to 120, 
Though he had his latchkey, he did not 
go up the steps to the front door. They 
were lighted brightly by the street lamp 
and he would be visible from the bottom 
of Eton Place. He went to the back 
door in the basement, hidden by the 
garden hedge. The paradigms of the 
irregular Greek verbs might have found 
no place in his memory; he could have 
gained nearly full marks in a paper on 
all the detective stories he had ever read. 
In answer to his somewhat imperative 
knock, Martha opened the door. 

‘*Now why do you come disturbing me 
when all you’ve got to do is to walk up 
the steps and let yourself in, Master 
Peter?’’ she said with that curiosity 
which to Peter seemed the outstanding 
and frequently the most vexatious 
womanly characteristic. 

‘*Diek Robinson is on duty to-night. 
I thought you’d like to know,’’ he said 
evasively. 

Martha blushed, but she said loftily, 
‘*And what odds does it make to me?” 


Sinee Peter had seen Police Con- 
stable Robinson kiss Martha in that 
very passage he was not deceived. But 


he did not tell her so. He went lightly 
up to his bedroom on the second floor, 
took the packet out of his pocket, and 
examined it. He could easily have un- 
tied the knot and opened it. But he sup- 
posed that since it had been entrusted to 
him he ought not to do so. He did not. 
But he felt it carefully. He found that 
there was a softer wrapping under the 
brown paper and under that small 
lumps. His detective instinct at work, 
he perceived at once that it must con- 
tain diamonds. He put it at the back of 
the bottom drawer of his chest of 
drawers, and came down to supper. 

He awoke next morning to a bright 
world, though the London sky was of 
the most dismal grey. His first act was 
to take the packet from the drawer to 
feast his eyes on it. It occurred to him 
that probably he ought to consult the 
police about it. He did not let the 
thought trouble him. The police were 
always there—often when they were not 
wanted. Crooks were much rarer. He 


was not going to sever a pleasing con- 
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nection with erooks by any foolish step 
of that kind. 

The day passed slowly. 
master found him even more distrait 
than usual. Even his _ thick-witted 
young companions perceived that he was 
not quite himself. 

Ile missed opportunities. At dinner 
his sister Sarah Ann, a very superior 
young girl of thirteen, one of the most 
promising of the younger pupils of the 
Hampstead High School for Girls, was 
permitted to give herself airs unre- 
proved by him. It was strange and she 
suggested that he was ill and had better 
have a dose of castor oil. Peter had 
often remarked on the morbidity of her 
mind. On this occasion he was too pre- 
occupied to tell her what he thought of 
the suggestion. 

But at last the evening came and he 
went quietly out of the house at ten 
minutes to nine. He walked briskly 
down the road to Chalk Farm Station, 
which stands on the corner at the bot- 
tom, and round it and a little way up 
Haverstock Hill. He had decided to 
arrive at the tryst punctually, not to 
hang about the station. At the first 
stroke of nine from a neighboring church 
clock he started down the hill and en- 
tered the station on the seventh stroke. 

The pretty girl stood by the book-stall 
close to the lift. An anxious frown was 
on her face. The sight of Peter swept 
it right away. She took a step toward 
him with the beginning of a smile on 
her face. Of a sudden frowned 
again, or rather she scowled, at some- 
thing over Peter’s head, and sprang 
through the closing gate of the lift with 
precious little to spare. 

Peter’s eyes turned into the lift in a 
stare of astonishment, and turned again 


Peter’s form 


she 


to follow a tall, slim, narrow-faced 
hook-nosed, black-eyed man, who 
dashed past him to the stairs to the 


platform and went fairly leaping down 
them. Peter’s eves turned again to tne 
disappearing lift to eatch a glimpse of 
the pretty girl listening with a rather 
scornful air to the protests of the excited 
liftman. 

Peter walked out of the station slight- 


ly dazed. The unexpected had _ hap- 
pened so quickly. 
What was he to do? He did not 


know the name or the address of the 
girl. She did not know his name or 


address. How was she going to find it 
out and get the packet back? 

He walked up the hill pondering the 
matter. The first conclusion he came to 
was that he might as well, in these cir- 
cumstances, know what it was that the 
pretty girl had entrusted to him. On 
reaching home therefore he went up to 
his bedroom, untied the string and 
opened the packet. He had been wrong. 
The stones were not diamonds; they 
were rubies, Burmese rubies, thirty-six 
of them in a necklace, perfectly grad- 
uated from the center stone which was 
of the size and shape of a sparrow’s egg 
to the two stones at the end which were 
as large as marrowfat peas. 

Peter liked it very much. He gazed 
at it with shining eyes for quite a long 
while. Then he tried it on. The effect 
was not satisfactory—girlish. But if 
the girl never did find him and it be- 
came his property, it meant wealth— 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Then his shrewdness reasserted itself. 
It never would become his. It was cer- 
tainly not the pretty girl’s. No one who 
said ** Hop it!’’ could be the possessor of 
a necklace like that. His knowledge of 
musical comedy extended only to what 
he saw and heard from the front of the 
house. He was not of an age to know 
that when a young aristocrat feels that 
the family stock would be better for the 
infusion of a little fresh blood he knows 
where to find the wife who will supply 
it and how to make a favorable impres- 
sion on her. 

He was quite aware that the necklace 
was not only a pleasure but a danger. 
He had gathered from many stirring 
tales a clear knowledge of the preter- 
natural intellectuality of the crook. 
Sooner or later the gang adorned by 
Zimmy and Long Jake, who must be 
the tall, dark gentleman with the hook 
nose who had passed him so swiftly in 
Chalk Farm Station, would get on the 
track of it. Probably they would ex- 
tract from the pretty girl, by torture, 
the fact that she had entrusted it to a 
hoy; they would also extract from her 
an accurate description of that boy. 
The thing to do was to get rid of it be- 
fore they performed these extractions 

Also there should be money in it, 
money in quantity if only he could hit 
on the right way of getting rid of it. 
He had splendid visions of a motor ear, 
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a four-seater that went seventy miles an 
hour; also of a small, useful aeroplane, 
at any rate of a wireless set finer than 
any in South Hampstead. He realized 
however that these were dreams. Money 
in quantity could never come a boy’s 
way without his parents getting wind of 
it and putting it in the Savings Bank 
till he was grown up when, of course, 
it would be practically useless. He de- 
cided to content himself with getting 
enough money out of it to make a really 
good wireless set always supposing that 
he did not find the girl. 

He did not find the girl. Police Con- 
stable Robinson could throw no lght on 
her. He had rushed, as Peter had seen, 
to her rescue; he had caught one of the 
men had been molesting her, the 
shorter one. But when he had returned 
with him to the spot on which they had 
left her, she had gone. He said this in 
a gloomy tone and added: 

‘‘There was nothing to be done. So 
IT cautioned ‘im and ’elped ‘im a bit of 
the way dawn the ‘ill—with my foot.”’ 

‘* Well that was better than nothing,’’ 
said Peter in a judicial tone. 

“What I wanted was a conviction,”’ 
said Police Constable Robinson in a dis- 
contented voice. At the moment promo- 
tion was very dear to him. He desired 
to become a blushing bridegroom at an 
early date. 

That removed the girl further than 
ever and left Peter still freer to get that 
wireless set out of the necklace. But he 
could not discover any way of doing so. 
Obviously he could not take it to a 
jeweller and sell it by ordinary process. 
He did not for a moment dream of 
taking it to the police and letting them 
find the owner. It was his experience 
that in this world a boy gets very little 
justice and that a police station is one of 
the very worst places in which to look 
for it. 

He beeame a reader of newspapers; 
not of much of them, only of the per- 
sonal and advertising columns. In vain. 
No one advertised a reward for a ruby 
necklace. It almost began to prey upon 
his spirit. There it was, eating its head 
off so to speak, and no way of making 
half a crown out of it. It was disheart- 
ening. 

Then his Unele George came to Lon- 
don and lightened his gloom. As uncles 
go, he was young—only twenty-eight— 


who 


He it was 
who looked to Peter’s lawn tennis and 
golf and had him spend his holidays at 


and uncommonly friendly. 


from 
acres. 


Stixwould Manor, which he 
farmed a thousand Peter had 
thoughts of taking him into his confi- 
dence. But he hesitated. Friendly as 
his uncle was, if there was money in 
quantity in the necklace, into the Sav- 
ings Bank it would go. 

Then his unele led him to the girl. 

He took him to dine at the Olympian 
Club. After dinner the champions of 
the divisions of the London Police 
would box for a eup offered by the elub. 
Peter went in the unstained Eton suit 
and white waistcoat of the young Eng- 
lish gentleman, feeling remarkably 7. 

They had finished their soup when 
there came to a table a little way from 
them—the best table in the big room, 
directly above the ring—a lady and a 
man. The lady was the girl of the neck- 
lace. 

Peter recognized her 
heart jumped in him. Sitting sideways 
to him, she did not see him. She talked 
to the man with her, a vigorous, heavily- 
built man of fifty. Peter studied him. 
He observed that his heavy face was 
impassive and expressionless, that his 
thin lips hardly moved as he talked, that 
his sunken brown eyes were piercing 
under his jutting brow, and that his 
complexion was of a curious brownish- 


at onee and his 


grav—evidently a master criminal. 
The girl turned to look around the 
room and saw him. Her eyes slowly 


opened wide in an astonished stare of 
recognition. Then she smiled at him 
and nodded. Peter nodded gravely in 
return. 

Peter had thought her smile a nice 
smile. His unele George thought it 
ravishing and he said quickly, in a tone 
of considerable interest: ‘‘Who’s your 
charming friend ?’’ 

Not knowing who his charming friend 
was. Peter hesitated, then he said: ‘‘It’s 
a girl T met on Primrose Hill—TI don’t 
know her name.’’ 

‘“‘Then you ean’t introduce me to 
her,’’ said his uncle in a tone of regret. 

‘IT might get the chance,’’ said Peter 
cautiously. 

The girl spoke to her companion and 
he looked at Peter with interest. 

George Stixwould seemed to be in a 
state of lively curiosity. He questioned 
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PETER 


Peter about his meeting with the girl. 
Peter was in a secretive vein. He omit- 
tel the stirring incidents which had 
distinguished that meeting. He con- 
yeved to his uncle the impression that 
he and the girl had but talked casually 
—ships that pass in the night. 

He wondered all the while what she 


was going to do. This was not the 
meeting he had expected. He had al- 
seen them meeting alone. He 


wavs 
noticed that she kept glancing at him 
with little thoughful frowns, as if 
had not hit upon the right course to take. 
He left it to her. Thought would take 
too much of his attention from his ex- 
cellent dinner. Then at the end of it, 
just as he had heaved his seeond deep 
sigh of satisfaction she rose and came 


she 


to the table and held out her hand. 
Peter rose and took it, and his uncle 
rose, Too. 


“You’ve forgotten me—Jenny Hels- 
ton—I thought you were coming to tea 
with me at 71 Endsleigh Gardens,’’ she 
said, giving Peter the fullest possible in- 
formation. 

‘Oh, no, I haven’t forgotten vou at 
all,’’ said Peter, and there came a gentle, 
suggestive kick on the back of his leg 
from his uncle. He responded to it on 
the instant and added, ‘‘Let me intro- 
duce my Uncle George—Mr. Stixwould, 
Miss Helston.’’ 

That was what Jenny Helston had 
desired. She smiled upon George Stix- 
would a smile quite as ravishing as that 
she had bestowed upon Peter and said, 
“Won't you come and drink your coffee 
with us? You'll get a much better view 
of the boxing from our table.’’ 

George accepted the invitation with 
manifest briskness. They went to the 
other table, and she introduced them to 
her companion, her father. He wel- 
eomed them with a heavy urbanity, 
ordered coffee and liqueurs, and gave 
George a large and excellent cigar. 
They talked, at least George and Miss 
Helston talked, about the topies of the 
hour, dancing, lawn tennis and musical 
eomedy. Then the boxing began. 
They drew their chairs nearer the balus- 
trade of the baleony. Jenny contrived 
to get George on her right, Peter on her 
left. Two large policemen began to 
punch one another with enthusiasm. 

In the middle of the second round 
Jenny Helston squeezed Peter’s arm 
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and whispered, ‘‘Don't look around. 
Have you still got my pareel?’’ 

Peter nodded. 

‘*Does anybody know about it?’’ 

Peter shook his head. 

‘*You are a clever boy! 
tone of admiration. ‘‘ Let's You 
musn't bring it to the It’s 
watched. I tell vou what, can you meet 
me half-way up Haverstock Hill at nine 
to-morrow night ?”’ 

Peter nodded. 

‘*On the left-hand side. You walk up 
the hill, and I’ll come down it. If any- 
thing goes wrong, you know my address, 
71 Endsleigh Gardens. Come to tea the 
day after to-morrow. But don’t bring 
the parcel there.’’ 

Peter nodded. She squeezed his arm 
gratefully and turned her attention to 
the boxing. 

They spent a pleasant and profitable 
evening observing the strenuous efforts 
of those worthy men. 

Between the bouts Peter observed 
that his Unele George and Jenny Helston 
grew more and more friendly. They 
established an identity of taste in many 
matters of the greatest importance. Mr. 
Helston appeared to be of a phlegmatie 
temperament. He must have had views 
on these important matters. But he did 
not divulge them. Peter studied him 
with extraordinary interest. He might 
never again in his life come across a 
master criminal. The eurious angle at 
which the big man’s cigar stuck, with 
apparent precariousness, in the corner 
of his mouth—the obvious eynieal dis- 
trust with which he watched the battling 
policemen—his into profound 
thought about nefarious enterprises 
with his eves half-closed—nothing was 


** she said in a 
see. 


house. 


lapses 


lost on him. With an ingenious boy’s 
proneness to hero-worship he would 
have backed him against Sherlock 


Holmes for a week’s pocket money. 

The policemen ceased to battle. The 
party rose. George and Jenny Helston, 
still intent on establishing the fulness of 
their identity of taste, went off to con- 
tinue the process at. Ciro’s over a fox 
trot or two. Mr. Helston murmured 
something about the R. A. C. and a 
game of poker. At the door of the club 
they parted. 

Peter took his solitary way home a 
little depressed by the faet that the 
owner of the necklace had emerged te 
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claim it. Yet he was not greatly de- 
pressed. Of course his dreams had come 
to nothing, but he had always felt that 
the necklace was too good to be true. 

His Uncle George was grateful to him 
for the introduction to Jenny Helston— 
so grateful that next morning he pre- 
sented him with five shillings. Peter 
accepted it a little doubtfully. He 
could not but wonder whether his Uncle 
George would have been so pleased to 
make Jenny Helston’s acquaintance if 
he had known as much about her as he 
did. He found the situation rather awk- 
ward. He felt that he ought to tell his 
uncle about her activities and acquaint- 
ances, but he did not feel justified in 
divulging her seeret. After all he had 
asked her to entrust him with the packet. 
He decided to wait and see. 

At ten minutes to nine the next night 
he started to walk up Haverstock Hill. 
The sky was heavy with dark clouds; 
it was warm for April, muggy in fact. 
It was a good dark night for returning 
the necklace unobserved. A hundred 
yards south of Belsize Park Station 
Jenny met him. They greeted one an- 
other and he gave her the precious 
packet. 

**Thank you ever so much,’’ she said, 
slipping it into her vanity bag. Then 
she paused before closing the bag and 
asked, ‘‘Have vou told anybody about 
it?’’ 

**Rather not,’’ said Peter. 

*“‘But how nice of you!’’ she 
claimed. ‘‘And how sensible! 
really deserve + 

She took from the vanity bag a gold- 
mesh purse, and from that purse a note 
that really crinkled. 

‘*Here, will you buy yourself some- 
thing nice—something you really want,’’ 
she said, holding it out to him. 

Peter hesitated. There was a conflict. 
His better nature prevailed. No, you 
couldnt take money for helping a dam- 
sel in distress—and such distress-—Long 
Jake and Zimmy. 

**No thank you,’’ 
“IT was—I was—lI 
happy to oblige.”’ 

‘*But you must—just for a memento, 
vou know,.”’ she said in an extremely 
persuasive voice and she veritably thrust 
the note on him. 

Peter yielded. 

‘Thanks awfully,’ he said and put it 
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he said manfully. 


mean—only too 
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into his pocket with a thrill at the fee} 
of it. It indeed was no Bradbury. 

Then impulsively she kissed him, 
Peter blushed to his ears. But, oddly 
enough, he rather liked it. There was 
a strain of romance in him. 

That kiss involved him yet further in 
the affair; it delayed his parting with 
Jenny just a few seconds. A _ big 
limousine was coming noiselessly and 
slowly down the hill. The light of its 
lamps illuminated the embrace. It drew 
to the eurb. A tall, slim man sprang 
from it and dashed at them. 

‘*[’ve got you!’’ he eried triumph- 
antly as he gripped Jenny. 

She screamed. He picked her up, and 
before Peter could act, had bundled her 
into the car and stepped in after her. 

‘*Tell dad! At onee!’’ she eried from 
its depths. 

Peter bolted down the hill. There 
was a shout and the car came after him. 
Seventy yards down the hill it ran a 
dozen yards past him and stopped in 
little more than twice its length. The 
driver threw his legs over the wheel and 
jumped with a vigor which landed him 
ten feet away on the pavement and Peter 
nearly ran into him. He dodged smartly 
but the man caught his arm, swung him 
towards the limousine, and thrust him 
through the door of it. 

Long Jake gripped him and jammed 
him down hard on the seat 
Jenny, saying in a soft, very vicious 
voice, ‘‘Stay quiet, you eub!”’ 

Peter stayed quiet. Jenny gripped 
his hand and squeezed it in a reassuring 
fashion. 

The car turned and went up the hill. 

Long Jake snatched Jenny’s vanity 
bag from her, took the packet from it 
and fairly tore it open. The rubies 
gleamed dully in the light of the street 
lamps. 

**Got it at last!’’ 
immense triumph. 

**Dad will have a word to say about 
that. He’ll teach you to double-cross 
him,’’ said Jenny quickly. 

‘*There’ll be a nice bit of blue water 
between me and Sam Helston before he 
learns that I’ve got it,’’ said Long Jake 
and he sneered. 

‘*He’ll know you've got it directly I 
don’t come home,” she said. 


beside 


he said in a tone of 


‘*That ‘ll give me three or four good 
You weren’t taking it straight 


hours. 
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back, I know. And my getaway is all 
ready,’ he said confidently. 

‘* He'll get you—sooner or later,’’ said 
Jenny with cold certainty. 

‘Oh, shut up!’’ snapped Long Jake. 

Jenny shut up and for three or four 
minutes there was silence. 

Long Jake broke it. He said in a 
venomous tone, ‘‘ As I size it up, it was 
this young cub who made all the extra 
trouble for us. You must have passed it 
on to him that evening on the hill.’’ 

‘‘Likely, isn’t it? A boy like him,”’ 
said Jenny in a scoftfing tone. 

‘‘Tt is,’’ said Long Jake with convie- 
tion. ‘‘And I'll lay that he set that 
copper on us. Ah—well.”’ 

Two simple words, but Peter did not 
like the tone. 

‘*Bats,’’ said Jenny. ‘‘ Bats——’’ 

Long Jake scorned the reply to the 
charge. He drew down the blinds to 
hide from them the country through 
which they were passing. Peter could 
feel that the ear was not hurrying— 
about thirty miles an hour—and it was 
not more than ten minutes later that it 
came to a stop. Long Jake kept a tight 
hold on Peter’s arm as they stepped out 
of the car, but he did not take the trouble 
to hold Jenny. Evidently he thought 
little of her sprinting capacity. 

They had arrived at a small ugly 
house at the end of a lane. Their cap- 
tor conducted them down the little 
garden. Long Jake opened the front 
door and thrust Peter through it. Jenny 
followed him. 

Jake stopped on the threshold and 
said to the driver of the car: ‘‘Get 
along to Finkelstein and get to him 
quick. Tell him if he wants the rubies 
he’s got to come here with the money. 
I’m not taking any chanees at that trap 
of his. He'll come with it all right if 
he’s allowed to bring Shanks to look 
after him, and with luck we ought to be 
on our way to the boat in an hour.”’ 

**Right you are,’’ said the driver and 
he hurried to the ear. 

Long Jake shut the door and switched 
on the electric light—plainly they were 
not far from ecivilization—displaying a 
small bare hall. 

**Upstairs,’’ he said eurtly, and they 
went up the stairs before him. 

On the landing he opened a door into 
a bedroom on the right, bade Jenny get 
into it and locked her in. Then he took 


hold of Peter’s arm, led him into a bed- 
room on the other side of the landing, 
switched on the electric light, locked the 
door. put the key in his pocket, dropped 
the vanity bag on the dressing-table and 
crossed to the chest of drawers. 

So far Peter, though he had looked 
hard for one, had not had the slightest 
chance. He realized that Long Jake’s 
precautions were a tribute. He could 
have done without it. 

Jake took from a drawer a 
thick string and turned to Peter. 

‘I’m going to tie you up, you young 
devil,’’ he said in an unpleasant tone 
and Peter thought that he had one of the 
most repulsive faces he had ever seen. 
‘I’m not going to take any chance of 
your making any more trouble.’’ Jake 
pulled a good length of string from the 
ball, stuck out that repulsive face 
towards Peter, and glaring into his eves 
added, ‘‘ And when I have tied you up, 
I’m going to give you the worst licking 
you ever had. I'll teach you to go inter- 
fering with me!’’ 

All this was very unpleasant hearing. 
Jake paused to emphasize the threat 
with a hideous grin. That short delay 
gave Peter’s mind time to work. It 
fiashed on it that he might as well be 
licked for a sheep as a lamb and there 
was that chin sticking out at just a nice 
distance. At once he hit it as hard as 
he could. 

A blow from a boy of Peter’s age and 
weight ought hardly to have staggered 
the long crook, though Peter had put all 
his aveight behind it. But Jake’s pro- 
nounced chin must have been sticking 
out at a most convenient angle, for with- 
out even sagging, he dropped in a heap. 

It was once more a case of no one be- 
ing more surprised than the striker. 
Peter wasted a good three seconds star- 
ing at the exceedingly recumbent form, 
before he got to work. Then he got to 
work qnickly. In half a minute Long 
Jake \ as lying face downwards with his 
hands tied behind his back and Peter 
was tying his ankles. He made a thor- 
ough job of it. There was plenty of 
string and he used all he wanted. Asa 
final touch he thrust his handkerchief 
into Long Jake’s mouth. It was not a 
clean handkerchief, but sinee it was 
marked only with his initials he thought 
that he might safely leave it behind him. 

Then Peter went through his prisoner 


ball of 
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he knew the right procedure. He ac- 
quired two pound notes, two ten-shilling 
notes, a handful of silver, which he did 
not pause to count, a very pleasing auto. 
matie pistol of medium size, and a 
bunch of kevs—the lawful spoils of war. 
Also he acquired the key of the bedroom 
door and the key of the bedroom in 
which Jenny was prisoner. 

He found that the magazine of the 
automatic was full of cartridges, but he 
was compelled to hunt for spare ones 
What were ten cartridges? At onee he 
found a box of forty in the drawer from 
which Jake had taken the string. 
Greatly relieved, he thrust it into his 
pocket, took Jenny’s vanity bag, which 
still held the necklace, from the dress- 
ing-table, let himself out of the room, 
locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, crossed the landing, and un. 
locked the door of Jenny’s prison. 

It would not open. It jammed against 
a chair fixed under the handle. 

‘*You stay where you are, Jake,’’ said 
Jenny in a cool, determined voice. ‘*Try 
to come in here, and I'll brain you.’’ 

‘*It’s all right,’’ said Peter in a reas- 
suring voice. ‘‘It’s only me.”’ 

There was a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise and she opened the door. In her 
hand, with the intent to brain, she held 
the water-jug. She stared at Peter hold- 
ing out her vanity bag, as if she could 
not believe her eyes. Then in her im- 
pulsive way she dropped the jug, threw 
her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him. Peter blenched but he did not 
blush. He was growing used to it. 

‘Well, of all the boys I ever came 
across or heard of!’’ she said in a tone 
of profund admiration. 

And she looked so like kissing him 
again that he said very sharply, ‘‘ Come 
on, hurry up! Let’s get out of this!’’ 

She needed no further pressing and 
they ran down the stairs and bustled out 
of the house. Peter paused to pick up a 
handful of fine gravel and pushed quite 
a lot of it into the keyhole. 

‘Just to keep them busy a bit,’’ he 
explained. 

‘*T tell you what, you’re wasted on 
Hampstead,’’ said Jenny thoughtfully 
and with profound conviction. 

As they came down the garden. path 
the hum of an aeroplane broke the 
country stillness, and above the trees to 
the south rose a shining machine. 


‘“‘The Paris Mail—Hendon. We 
haven't got far from London,’’ said 
Peter in a tone of satisfaction. 

They started to run down the lane, 
but they had not gone fifty vards when 
he stopped short 

‘Here, this won’t do,’’ he said in a 
tone of decision. ‘*‘ We shall run straight 
into that car coming back.”’ 

Memories of the foolishness of the 
heroes of his favorite books were guid- 
ing him. They always ran into the 
villain’s arms. 

Hle looked up the lane and down it 
and across the fields. Jenny looked at 
him anxiously awaiting his decision. He 
had definitely taken the lead. 

‘I tell vou what, that wood’s the 
place for us,’’ he said, pointing across 
the field to the south. ‘*‘They’ll never 
think to look for us there, and if they do 
they ‘ll never catch us. It’s so easy to 
dodge people in a wood.’’ 

‘*That wood? On a dark night like 


this?*’ said Jenny with a little shiver. 
“*I should be frightened out of my 
life.”’ 


‘Whatever of?’’ asked Peter. 

** All kinds of things,’’ said Jenny. 

Peter was surprised and rather disap- 
pointed in her. That a girl who had 
been so ready to brain Long Jake should 
be frightened of an ordinary wood 
seemed to him truly astonishing. He 
saw that she really was terrified. But 
the thing for them to do was to get into 
the wood; and into the wood they were 
going to get. 

**T’ll look after you all right,’’ he said 
confidently, and taking her firmly by the 
arm, he hurried her to a gate in the 
hedge and they climbed over it. 

He gave her no time to let her fears 
get the better of her, but hurried her 
across the field to the side of the wood. 
An easy gap in the hedge let them into 
it and they stopped, panting. Of course 
a pheasant must needs squawk deeper 
in the wood. Jenny uttered a faint ery, 
and clutched his arm. 

‘* There they are!’’ she eried. 

A strong suspicion that she must be a 
beginner, that this was the very first 
coup in which she had taken part, rose 
in Peter’s mind. He was a trifle disap- 
pointed. He would have preferred her 
to have been the heroine of many coups. 

“It’s only a pheasant,’’ he said in a 
reassuring voice. ‘‘And that’s an owl,”’ 
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he added, as she jumped at the long- 
drawn hoot. Then he made a conces- 
sion. 

‘We won't go any deeper into the 
wood.’’ he said. ‘‘ We shall be all right 
here unless it oceurs to them to try it.”’ 

‘I shall never be able to stand it!”’ 
Jenny almost wailed. 

‘‘Oh yes, you will,’’ he said and she 
was trembling so that he put a reassur- 
ing arm around her, held her tight and 
told her what harmless birds or animals 
were making the noises and the rustlings 
that came from the undergrowth. 

He had gotten her calm and consider- 
ably reassured when the car came back 
along the lane and diverted her atten- 
tion from fearsome sounds. It 
stopped at the house and three men got 
out of it. The house was not more than 
sixty yards from the edge of the wood, 
so that Peter and Jenny could see their 
earnest efforts to get into it, for the 
lamps of the ear illumined them. They 
watched with great pleasure. At last 
the men broke into one of the lower 
rooms through a window. The gravel 
in the door-lock had done its bit, for it 
must have been a good half-hour after 
the arrival of the car before the three of 
them and Long Jake came through the 
window. They into the ear and 
drove off. 

Jenny had been too greatly interested 
in the doings of her enemies to have any 
attention to spare for the terrors of the 
wood and now she seemed to have grown 
immune from them. She raised no ob- 
jection when Peter suggested that they 
should work their way down through the 
wood to Hendon. They went along the 
edge of it till they came to a broad, 
turfed and mossy drive, running north 
and south, and went down it, conversing 
cheerfully. The moon kept breaking 
through and lighting up the drive. 

But when they came to the end of it 
they suffered a check. Along its edge 
ran a broad high road, and on the other 
side of that road meadows, in which 
were very little cover, stretched away to 
the lights of Hendon. 

Peter surveyed their expanse gloomily 
and said sadly, ‘‘We’re stuck for a 
bit. It would be all right for me. 
They’d never catch me. But if they did 
happen to come back up this road and 
saw us in those fields, they’d eatch you 
to a dead certainty.”’ 
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‘**T certainly don’t want to be caught 
after your knocking out Jake and tying 
him up,’’ she said quickly. ‘‘He’s a 
brute at the best of times, and after that 
he'll be furious. And whatever you do 
you mustn't let him get hold of you.”’ 

“*T won't,”’ said Peter. ‘‘After all 
I’ve got his pistol and, if I have to, I'll 
use it on him. Well, we may as well sit 
down. This bank’s quite dry.”’ 

He dropped on to it. She sat down 
beside him and said, ‘‘Those pistols are 
stupid things. Over here there’s always 
such a fuss made about shooting any- 
body however hard they ask for it and 
Dad won't let me carry one. It was dif- 
ferent in the States, I nearly always 
carried one there and I’ve used it, too, 
more than onee.”’ 

“Ripping!’’ said Peter with enthu- 
siasm and he forgot her  astonish- 
ing, childish fear of this quite ordinary 
wood. ‘‘What a splendidly exciting 
time you must have had!”’ 

The moon was shining on her charm- 
ing, vivid face and he saw her frown. 

**Oh, exciting?’’ she said in a tone of 
extreme discontent. ‘‘I’m just fed up 
with excitement. I’ve been worrying 
Dad for a long time to buy a quiet place 
in the country and settle down and keep 
chickens and lead a decent life.’’ 

‘“Or have a farm like Uncle George,’’ 
suggested Peter. 


‘Yes, he was telling me about that 


farm the other night,’’ said Jenny. ‘‘It 
sounded a lovely kind of place.’’ 
They were silent for a while. Then 


she asked him questions about his Unele 
George. Peter gave him the best of 
characters, for he had the highest opin- 
ion of him, both as an unele and a 
sportsman. Jenny seemed to receive it 
with interest and pleasure. She drew 
from him the history of his Uncle 
George’s life as far as he knew it. 

But then when he came to the end of 
it she sighed sharply and said, ‘‘ But 
what’s the good? There’s nothing in 
"i 

To Peter the words sounded 
what eryptice and he said, ‘‘ Nothing in 
what ?”’ 

She looked at him rather oddly and 
‘“‘Something I was thinking 


some- 


said, 
about.’’ 

Then she turned the conversation to 
the history of Peter’s life. 
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They. sat there for nearly an hour—so 
cautious was Peter. Then they decided 
that it should be fairly safe to try to get 
to Hendon and a taxi. 

They crossed the road to the gate of 
the field opposite. They kept along the 
hedge which unfortunately was a low 
one. Peter kept his about him 
especially in the direction of the road. 
They came to the further hedge, got 
through it, and half-way across the 
second field, when away out on his left, 
coming from the road at an angle to cut 
across their course to Hendon, he saw 
two figures running. The crooks had 
driven down the road to London, 
stopped at a point at which they could 
command a view of the country, and 
waited quietly for them to make for 
home. 

**Hang!’’ 
come !’’ 

They started to run. But it was an 
exercise to which Jenny was unused 
and their pace was poor. When they 
reached the further hedge of the fourth 
field their pursuers were a third of the 
way across it, Long Jake leading by 
twenty yards. As they scrambled 
through an awkward gap a briar tore 
Jenny ’s stocking and drew blood. 

It seemed to be the last straw, for she 
stopped short and said in imperative 
accents: ‘‘Give me the gat!’’ 

Peter had been thinking that the time 
had come to fall back on the automatie. 
He had meant to use it himself, but 
those accents were too imperative to be 
disobeyed. So he handed it to her 
reluctantly. 

She crouched behind the hedge, her 
face white with righteous anger, her 
eyes shining with astonishing bright- 
ness, a very dangerous smile playing 
round her lips. Long Jake uttered a 
shout of triumph when: he saw that they 
had come to a_ standstill and he 
sprinted. 

He was not more than twenty yards 
from the hedge when she cried, ‘‘ Take 
that, vou Jake!’’ and fired. 

Jake stopped short, spun round with 
a loud howl, and sat down with his back 
to them. It was not quite his evening. 

His friend turned round and ran 
much harder than he had been running. 

‘*And that’s that,’’ said Jenny hand- 
ing the pistol to Peter 


eves 


said Peter. ‘‘Here they 


will appear in 


Another adventure of Peter's 


from his 


‘‘Ripping!’’ said Peter 
heart. 

They went a few steps and then he 
said in a tone of surprise, ‘‘ Aren't we 
going to see after his wound?’ 

‘*See after Long Jake?’’ said Jenny 
in a tone of equal surprise. ‘* You 
ean’t kill Long Jake! Besides I only 
got him in the shoulder and Zimmy will 
come back and look after him.’’ 

Peter could see nothing to be said 
against the arrangement and they went 
briskly over the fields to Hendon. 
There was no longer any need to run. 
At the corner of Bell Lane they found 
a motor bus on the point of starting 
and eclambered aboard it thankfully 

‘*Well, you'll be able to take the 
necklace where you want to without 
being interfered with,’’ said Peter in a 
tone of satisfaction. ‘‘ You’ve certainly 
got rid of those two for the time 
being. ’’ 

‘*Yes, thank goodness,’’ said Jenny 
with a faint sigh of relief. Then she 
added thoughtfully: ‘**I tell you what, 
you ought to have a share of that neck- 
lace. [ must speak to Dad about it. 
They ’d certainly have got it, if it hadn't 
been for you. In facet they did get 
2” 

**Oh, no; thank you very much but 
[ couldn't do that,’’ said Peter quickly. 

She looked at him with thoughtful 
eves, then she said, ‘‘No, I don’t sup- 
pose you could.’’ 

At Golders Green they found a taxi 
and she told the driver to drive to 120 
Adelaide Road. Peter talked of the 
events of the evening. She was 
thoughtful and monosyllabic. 

Then with a manifest effort she said 
slowly, ‘‘I tell you what, you’d better 
tell your uncle all about—all about the 
necklace—and how you got to know me 
—and—and what happened to-night.’’ 

**All right,”’ he said doubtfully, as- 
tonished by the request. 

He pondered it. To a boy as well 
read as he in the literature of his sub- 
ject, the solution was not long coming. 
As the taxi stopped at 120, his heart 
swelled within him with a noble im- 
pulse; he laid his hand on her arm and 
said in his manliest voice: ‘‘Look here. 
don’t you worry about Uncle George. 


When I grow up I'll marry you 
myself. ’’ 
the June issue of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
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AFTERWARDS 


By IAN MACLARAN 


E RECEIVED the tele- 
gram in a garden when 
he was gazing on a 
vision of blue, in 
the fronds of a palm, 
and listening to the 
song of the fishers as 

it floated aeross the bay. 

‘‘You look so utterly satisfied,’’ said 
his hostess, in the high, clear voice of 
Englishwomen, ‘‘that I know you are 
tasting the luxury of a contrast. The 
Riviera is charming in December; im- 
agine London, and Cannes is paradise.’’ 

As he smiled assent in the grateful 
laziness of a hard-worked man, his mind 
was stung with the remembrance of a 
young wife swathed in the dreary fog, 
who, above all things, loved the open air 
and the shining of the sun. 

Her plea was that Bertie would 
weary alone, and that she hated travel- 
ing; but it came to him quite suddenly 
that this was always the program of 
their holidays—some Mediterranean 
villa full of clever people for him, and 
the awful dullness of that Bloomsbury 
street for her; or he went north to a 
shooting lodge, where he told his best 
stories in the smoking room, after a 
long day on the purple heather; and she 
did her best for Bertie at some water- 
ing-place, much frequented on account 
of its railway facilities and economical 
lodgings. Letters of imvitation had 
generally a polite reference to his wife 
—‘TIf Mrs. Trevor can accompany you, 
I shall be still more delighted’’—but it 
was understood that she would not ac- 


set 





cept. 
“We have quite a grudge against 
Mrs. Trevor, because she will never 


come with her husband; there is some 
beautiful child who monopolizes her,’’ 
his hostess would explain on his arrival ; 
and Trevor allowed it to be understood 
that his wife was quite devoted to 
Bertie, and would be miserable without 
him. 

When he left 


the room it was ex- 


plained, ‘‘Mrs. Trevor is a hopelessly 
quiet what is called a 
wife,’ you know. 

‘*The only time she dined with us, 
Tottie Fribbyl—he was a Theosophist 
then, it’s two years ago 
ing for words, and told us what inear 
nation he was going through. Mrs. 
Trevor, I believe, had never heard of 
Theosophy, and looked quite horrified 
at the idea of poor Tottie’s incarnation. 

‘““Isn’t it profane to use such 
words?’ she said to me. So I changed 
to skirt dancing, and would you believe 
me, she had never seen it? What can 
you do with a woman like that? Noth 
ing remains but religion and the nur 
sery. Why do clever men marry those 
impossible women ?’’ 

Trevor was gradually given to under- 
stand, as by an atmosphere, that he was 
a brilhant man wedded to a dull wife, 
and there were hours—his worst hours 
when he agreed. 

‘*Cara mia, cara mia,’’ 
ors and his wife’s face, in its perfect re- 
finement and sweet beauty, suddenly 
replaced the Mediterranean. 

Had he belittled his wife, with her 
wealth of sacrifice and delicate nature, 
beside women in spectacles who wrote 
on the bondage of marriage, and leaders 
of fashion who could talk of everything, 
from horse-racing to palmistry ’? 

He had only glanced at her 
letter; now he read it carefully: 


‘oood 


person, 


Was too umus 


sang the sail- 


last 


The flowers were lovely, and it was so mind- 
ful of you to send them, just like my husband. 
Bertie and I amused ourselves arranging and 
rearranging them in glasses, till we had made 
our tea-table lovely. But I was just one little 
bit disappointed not to get a letter—you 
how exacting I am, sir. I waited for every 


see 


post, and Bertie said, “Has father’s letter 
come yet?” When one is on holiday, writing 
letters is an awful bore; but just a line to 


Bertie and me. We have a map of the Riviera, 
and found out all the places you had been at 


in the yacht and we tried to imagine you sail 


ing on that azure sea, and landing among 
those silver olives. I am so grateful to 
every one for being kind to you, and I 
hope you will enjoy yourself to the 
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full. Bertie is a little stronger, 1’m sure; his 
cheeks were quite rosy to-day for him. It was 
his birthday on Wednesday, and 1 gave him 
a little treat. The sun was shining brightly 
in the forenoon, and we had a walk in the 
Gardens, and made believe that it was Italy! 
Then we went to Oxford Street, and Bertie 
chose a regiment of soldiers for his birthday 
present. He wished some guns so much that 
I allowed him to have them as a present from 
you. They only cost one-and-sixpence, and I 
thought you would like him to have some- 
thing. Jane and he had a splendid game of 
hide-and-seek in the evening, and my couch 
was the den, so you see we have our gayety in 
Bloomsbury. 

Don't look sulky at this long scribble and 
say, “What nonsense women write!” for it is 
almost the same as speaking to you, and I 
shall imagine the letter all the way till you 
open it in the sunshine. 

So smile and kiss my name, for this comes 
with my heart's love from 

Your devoted wife, 
MAUD TREVOR. 

P. S. Don’t be alarmed because I have to 
rest; the doctor does not think that there is 
any danger, and I'll take care. 


‘*A telegram.’’ It was the shattering 


of a dream. ‘‘How wicked of some 
horrid person! Business ought not to 
be allowed to enter paradise. Let’s 


hope it’s pleasure; perhaps some one 
has won a lot of money at Monte Carlo, 
and wishes us to celebrate the affair.’’ 

*““Whom’s it for? Oh! Mr. Edward 
Trevor; then it’s a brief by telegraph, I 
suppose. Some millionaire’s will case, 
and the Attorney-General can’t manage 
it alone. What a man he is, to have 
briefs in holiday time. 

‘‘There it is, but remember, before 
you open it, that you are bound to 
remain here over Christmas at any rate, 
and help us with our theatricals. My 
husband declares that a sueeessful bar- 
rister must be a born actor.’’ 

An hour later Trevor was in the Paris 
express, and for thirty hours he prayed 
one petition, that she might live till he 
arrived. He used to have a berth in the 
Wagon Lit as a matter of course, and 
had begun to complain about the cham- 
pagne in the dining-ear ; but the thought 
of comfort made him wince on his 
journey, and he twice changed his ear- 
riage, onee when an English party 
would not from badinage that 
mocked his ears, and again because a 
woman had brown eves with her ex- 
pression of dog-like faithfulness. The 


cease 


darkness of the night after that sunlit 
gerden, and the monotonous roar of 


the train, and the face of smiling 
France covered with snow, and _ the 
yeasty waters of the Channel, and the 
moaning of the wind, filled his heart 
with dread. 

Will that procession of luggage at 
Dover never come toanend? A French 
seaman—a fellow with earrings and a 
merry face—appears and reappears 
with maddening regularity, each time 
with a larger trunk. One had X. Y. 
on it in big white letters. Why not Z. 
also? Who could have such a name? 
That is a lady’s box, black and brown, 
plastered with hotel labels. Some bride, 
perhaps—they are carrying the luggage 
over his heart. Have they no merey? 

The last piece is in, and the sailors 
make a merry group at the top of the 
gangway. They look like Bretons, and 
that fellow is laughing again—some 
story about a little child: he can just 
hear ‘‘ Ma petite.’’ 

**Guard, is this train never to start? 
We’re half an hour late already.’’ 

“Italian mail very heavy, sir; still 
bringing up bags; so many people at 
Riviera in winter, writing home to their 
friends.”’ 

How cruel every one is! He had not 
written for ten days. Something always 
happened, an engagement of pleasure. 
There was a half-finished letter; he had 
left it to join a Monte Carlo party. 

‘*Writing letters—home, of course, 
to that idolized wife. It’s beautiful, 
and you are an example to us all; but 
Mrs. Trevor will excuse descriptions of 
scenery; She knows you are enjoying 
yourself.”’ ; 

Had she been expecting that letter 
from post to post, caleulating the hour 
of each delivery, identifying the post 
man’s feet in that quiet street, holding 
her breath when he rang, stretching her 
hand for a letter, to let it drop un- 
opened, and bury her face in the pillow? 
Had she—waiting for a letter that never 
came? 

Those letters that he wrote from the 
Northern Cireuit in that first sweet 
year, a letter a day, and one day two— 
it had given him a day’s advantage. 
Careful letters, too, though written be- 
tween cases, with bits of description 
and amusing seenes. Some little same- 
ness toward the end, but she never com- 
plained of that, and even said those 
words were the best. 
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And that trick he played—the thought 
of the postman must have brought it 
how pleasant it was, and what a 


up 
success! He would be his own letter 
one day, and take her by surprise. 

‘*\ Jetter, ma’am,”’ the girl said— 


quite a homely girl, who shared their 
little joys and anxieties—and then he 
showed his face with apologies for in- 
trusion. The flush of love in her face, 
will it be like that to-night. or 
What can be keeping the train now? 
Is this a conspiracy to torment a miser- 
able man? 

He thrusts his head out of the w iIndow 
in despair, and sees the guard trying to 
find a compartment for a family that 
had mistaken their train. 

The husband is explaining, with 
English garrulity, all the station hear- 
ing, what an inconvenience it would have 
been, had they gone in the Holborn 
Viaduet carriages. 

‘Half an hour’s longer drive, you 
know, and it’s very im»ortant we should 
get homejin time ; we are expected——’”’ 

For what? Dinner, most likely. 
What did it matter when they got home, 
to-day or next year? Yet he used to 
be angry if he were made late for din- 
ner. They come into his compartment, 
and explain the situation at great length, 
while he pretends to listen. 

A husband and wife returning from 
a month in Italy, full of their experi- 
ences: the Corniche Road, the palaces 
of Genoa, the pictures in the Pitti, St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Her first visit to the 
Continent, evidently; it reminded them 
of a certain tour round the Lakes in °80, 
and she withdrew her hand from her 
husband’s as the train came out from the 
tunnel. They were not smart people— 
very pronounced middle-class—but they 
were lovers, after fifteen years. 

They forgot him, who was staring on 
the bleak landseape with white, pinched 
face. 

‘‘How kind to take me this trin. I 
know how much you denied yourself, but 
it has made me young again.’’ And 
said ‘‘Edward.’’ Were all these 
coincidences arranged? Had his pur- 
gatorio begun already ? 

‘‘Have you seen the ‘Globe,’ sir? 
Bosworth, M. P. for Pedlington, has 
been made a judge, and there’s tc be a 
keen contest. 

‘*Trevor, I see, is named as the Tory 


she 


candidate—a clever fellow, I’ve heard 

Do you know about him? He's got on 

quicker than any man of his years. 
‘*Some say that it’s his manner; he’s 


such a good sort, the juries cannot 
resist him, a man told me—a kind heart 
goes for something even in a_ lawyer. 


Would you like to look 

‘*Very sorry; would you take 
of brandy? No? The 
little rough, and you don’t 
up to the mark.’’ 

Then they left him in peace, and he 
drank his eup to the dregs 

It was for Pedlington he 
working and saving, for a 
society and the beneh, 
What did it matter now? 

She come and sit within the 
eage when he made his first speech, and 
hear all the remarks. 

‘Of course it will be a 
vou do everything well, and your wifie 
will be the proudest woman in London. 
Sir Edward Trevor, M. P. I know it’s 
foolish, but it’s the foolishness of love, 
dear, so don’t look CToOSS: you are every- 
thing to me, and no one loves you as | 
do.’’ 

What are they 
There’s no station. 
like this one? 

Off again, thank God If she only 
were conscious, and he could ask her to 


a drop 
Was a 


quite 


passage 


look 


been 
seat meant 
perhaps 


had 


Was to 


suecess, tor 


slowing for now? 


Did ever train drag 


forgive his selfishness. 

At last. and the train glides into Vie 
toria. No. he had nothing to declare; 
would they let him go, or they might 
keep his luggage altogether. 

Some vision was ever coming up; and 
now he saw her. kneeling on the floor 
and packing that portmantean, the 
droon of her figure, her thin white 
hands 

Tle was so busy that she did these 
offices for him tried To buekle the 
straps even; but he insisted on doing 


that. It gave him half an hour longer 
at the Club. What a brute he had 
always been 

“Do anything you like with my 
things. I’ll come to-morrow—as fast 


as you ean drive.’ 

Huddled in a corner of the hansom 
so that you might have thought he 
slept. this man was ealeulating every 
foot of the way. over a long 
stretch of onen. asphalt, 
hating unto murder immovable 


gloating 
elistening 
the 
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drivers whose huge vans blocked his 
passage. If they had known, there was 
no living man but would have made 
room for him—but he had not known 
himself Only one word to tell her 
he knew now. 


As the hansom turned into the street 
he bent forward, straining his eyes to 
eateh the first glimpse of home. Had 
it been day-time the blinds would have 
told their tale; now it was the light he 
watched. 


Dark on the upper floors; no sick 
light burning—have merey—then the 
blood eame back to his heart with a 
rush. How could he have forgotten? 


Their room was at the back for quiet- 
ness, and it might still be well. Some 
one had been watching, for the door was 
instantly opened, but he could not see 
the servant’s face. 

A doetor came forward and beckoned 
him to go into the study—— 

It seemed as if his whole nature had 
been smitten with insensibility, for he 
knew everything without words, and vet 
he heard the driver demanding his fare, 
and noticed that the doetor had been 
reading the evening paper while he 
waited ; he saw the paragraph about that 
seat. 

What work those doctors have to do 
sometimes 

**An hour ago—we were amazed that 
she lived so long; with any other woman 
it would have been this morning: but 
she was determined to live till you came 
home 

‘Tt was not exactly will-power. for 
she was the gentlest patient I ever had; 


it was’’—the doetor hesitated—a_per- 
emptory Seotechman hiding a heart of 
fire heneath a coating of ice—‘‘it was 


simply love.’’ 

When the doctor had folded up the 
evening paper, and laid it on a_ side 
table, which took time, he sat 
down opposite that fixed, haggard face, 
which had not vet been softened by a 
tear. 

“Yes, I'll tell vou everything; per- 
haps it will relieve your mind; and Mrs. 
Trevor you would wish to know, 
and I must be here Her 
patience and thoughtfulness were mar- 


some 


said 
to recelve vou. 
velous, 

“*T attend many very elever and 
charming women, but I tell Mr. 
Trevor, not one has so impressed me as 


vou, 
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Her _ self-forgetfulness 
she thought of every one 


your wife. 
passed wort Is ° 


except herself. Why, one of the last 
things she did was to vive directions 
about your room; she was afraid vou 


might feel the change from the Riviera. 
But that is by the way, and these things 
are not my 

‘*From the beginning I was alarmed, 
and urged that sent for; but 
she pledged me not to write; you needed 
your holiday, she said, and it must not 
be darkened with anxiety. She spoke 
every day about your devotion and un- 
selfishness; how you wished her to go 
with you, but she had to stay with the 
boy - 
‘The 


vesterday 


business. 


vou be 


worse? It was 
morning, and I had 
Reginald at onee. We agreed that re- 
covery was hopeless, and | telegraphed 
to vou without delay. 

‘We also consulted whether she 
ought to be told, and Sir Reginald said, 
‘Certainly ; that woman has no fear, for 
she never thinks of herself, and she will 
want : 

** “Tf we can only keep her alive till 
to-morrow afternoon,’ he said; and you 
will like to remember that everything 
known to the man in London was 
done. Sir Reginald came back himself 
unasked to-day, because he remem- 
bered a restorative that might sustain 
the failing strength. She thanked him 
so sweetly that he was quite shaken ; the 
fact is, that both of us would soon have 


turn for the 


sir 


to leave messages. 


best 


played the fool. But I ought not to 
trouble vou with these trifles at this 
time, only as vou wanted to know 
everything 

“Yes, she understood what we 


thought before I spoke, and only asked 
when you would arrive. ‘I want to say 
good-bye, and then I will be ready’ 
but perhaps— 

‘**Tell vou everything?’ That is 
what I am trying to do, and T was here 
nearly all day, for T had hoped to fulfill 
her wish. 

**No, she did not speak much, for we 
enjoined silenee and rest as the only 
chanee; but she had your photograph 
on her pillow, and some flowers you had 
They were withered, and 
nurse removed them when she was sleep- 
ing: but she missed them, and we had 
to put them in her hands. ‘My husband 
was so thoughtful.’ 
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‘-This is too much for you, I see; it is 


simply torture. We'll wait until to- 
morrow 

‘Well, if you insist. Expecting a 
letter yes—let me recollect No, | 


am not hiding anything, but you must 
not let this get upon your mind. 

‘We would have deceived her, but 

she knew the hour of the Continental 
mails, and could detect the postman’s 
Onee a letter came, and she in- 
sisted upon seeing it in ease of any mis- 
take. But it was only an invitation to 
you, I think, to some country house. 
’ “Tt can’t be helped now, and you 
ought not to vex yourself ; but | believe 
a letter would have done more for her 
than - What am | saying now? 

‘*As she grew weaker she counted the 


ring 


hours, and I left her at four full of 
hope. ‘Two hours more and he’ll be 
here,’ and by that time she had your 


telegram in her hand. 
“When | came back the change had 
come, and she said, ‘It’s not God’s will; 


brine Bertie.’ 

‘So she kissed him, and said something 
to him, but we did not listen. After 
the nurse had earried him out—for he 


was weeping bitterly, poor little chap 
she whispered to me to get a sheet of 
paper and sit down by her bedside— 
I think it would be better—very well, I 
will tell vou all. 

‘| wrote what she dictated with her 
last breath, and I promised you would 
receive it from her own hand, and so 
you will. She turned her face to the 
door and lay quite still till about six, 


MMM AUTIMW Mint) 


gy 
when I heard her say your name ver) 
softly, and a minute afterwards she 


was gone, Without pain or struggle.” 
She lay as she had died, waiting for 
his coming, and the smile with which she 
had said his name was still on her face. 
It was the first time she did not 
with joy at his coming, that her hand 
was cold to his touch. He kissed her, 
but his heart was numbed, and he could 


eoltor 


not weep. 

Then he took her letter and read it 
beside that silence. 

Dearest: They tell me now that I shal] not 
ive to see you come in and to cast my arms 
once more around your neck before we part 
Be kind to Bertie, and remember that he 
delicate and shy He will miss me, and you 
will be patient with him for my sake Giv 
him mv watch, and do not let him forget m¢: 
My locket with your likeness I would like left 
on my heart You will never know how much 
I have loved vou, for I could never speak 
You have been very good to me, and I want 
you to know that I am grateful, but it is 


hetter perhaps that I should die, for IT might 
hinder you in future life. Forgive m 
hecause I came short of what vour wife should 
heen None you hetter, 
You will take these words from a dead 
hand, but I and T shall 

cease to love you, to follow your life, to pray 
my first, my only love. 


your 


can ever love 
poor 


you, 


have 


shall see neve! 


for you 


The fountains within him 
broken, and he flung himself down by 
the bedside in an agony of repentanee. 

‘Oh, if IT had known before; but now 
it is too late, too late!’’ 

For sin against our 
because we do not love, but because we 


were 


we dearest not 


do not imagine. 
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] 


When grief 
“Cheer up! 
"Twill come to be 


vou're 


i} 


Iehara 


is fresh they come and say, 


voung as yet: 


memory 


Then, one day, vou'll forget.’’ 


**Your life is all before you still, 


You're voun 


Ay, 


there's t 


g, and hale, 
You'll talk of this, unmoved, in time’’— 
h ; 


and fit: 


e sting of it. 


M. St. 


Clare Burne 














IVAN MESTROVIC’ 


By ELIZABETH GERTRUDE STERN 


EETING Ivan Mestrovie’ twenty 
M vears ago, the French 

sculptor Rodin said of the shep- 
herd had from an 
unknown mountain village into the cen- 
ter of the world of art, ‘‘ This voung 
greatest phenomenon among 


creat 


who Just stepped 


man is the 


sculytors of the world.”’ 

Ivan Mestrovie’ is now forty-two 
vears old. He has already almost four 
hundred works completed, most ot them 


100 


statues in the grand style characteris- 
tie of him. They are in bronze, in stone, 
in wood and in plaster. It was he who 
made the peace medal recently awarded 
by the Wilson Foundation to Lord Rob- 
ert Ceeil of Great Britain. At the time 
of the Peace Conference Mr. Charles 
Crane had hoped to arrange to have 
Mestrovie’ come to Ameriea to 
bust of the President, 
illness of Mr. Wilson 


make a 
but the serious 


postpone 1 the 
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plan, and so it was not until this vear 
that the sculptor could finally come. He 
is now here, and exhibitions of his work 
are being held in eities all over the 
country. 

Mestrovie’ has ereated a new school. 
In stone and marble he has told not only 
the story of his own developing genius 
but also the history and spirit, the suf- 
fering and the courage of his native 
race. Sinee first he began his career 
he has been the spokesman of his peo- 
ple and his country, Jugo-Slavia. He 
has immortalized his nation’s history, 
and at times — as during the period just 
preceding the World War —_ he has, 
through his art, foreshadowed it. Long 
before the coming of the war he had 
prophesied its coming in his seulptures 
and, while the nations of the world were 
still in bitter conflict with one another, 
he had already begun to speak in stone 
and bronze of hallowed peace. 

I saw him in his New York studio. 
The room had an almost monastic aus- 
terity, the walls were gray, and no paint- 
ings, no drawings, marred its serenity. 
In the center stood a swathed mass on 
a pedestal, splendidly set, even under its 
wrappings. That was the bust of Wood- 
row Wilson, just begun. When I 
entered, the room was filled with a per- 


The Mestrovic’ bust of 


fuquste 


fect stillness, as if the noisy street and 
the roaring elevated train from which 
[ had just stepped were miles away. A 
man with a shy and sensitive face, 
brown-eyed, so quiet that he seemed to 
step out of one’s ownt thought, came for 
ward. Before he spoke I knew him to 
be Ivan Mestrovic’. Like many of his 
countrymen he is dark and bearded. He 
speaks little. He listens, as it were, with 
Oné cannot but feel a remark- 
able power, and a real nobility, a sense 
of absolute truth, in his presence 

He has often been compared to Giotto, 
the Italian master, for both were 
of shepherds and peasants, and ir each 
an imperative genius directed the whole 
trend of life. Mestrovie’ is a Croatian, 
born in 1883, in the former Austrian 
province on the Adriatie littoral — Dal- 
matia—which is now in the northern 
part of Jugo-Slavia. Until he was fif- 
teen years old he had never left the tiny 
village, high in the Dinarie Alps, where 
he was born. That village is Otavice. 
At one time his country had been famous 
as the summer resort of the Roman em- 
perors, and it was to Dalmatia too that 
the emperor Diocletian retired. Later 
it was the dreaded haunt of pirates 
whom navigators all over the Adriatic 
were to fear even to the past century. 


his eves. 
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Rodin, the French sculptor. 
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But all this vivid history of Dalmatia 
had faded into the dim past long before 
Ivan Mestrovice’s time. The men and 
women in Otavice whom he knew, the lit- 
tle children with whom he grew up, also 
tended their flocks, plowed the earth, 
enjoved the village and so, in 
an ancient simplicity, existed until death 


festivals, 


came, Books were unknown. There 
was not even a village school. Reading 
was the rarest of accomplishments and 


the most unnecessary So remote was 
Otavice from the cultural center of Croa- 


sciences 


tia that the very names of the 
and of the arts had never penetrated 
to its people. It was a community 


tterly closed in. 

But in this locked-in village 
man the Ivan Mestrovie’ knew 
sought, gropingly, for something he 
could not express, or name. That man 
was his own father, the village mason. 
In his vouth the elder Mestrovie’ had 
attempted to make great stone arches, 
doorways of a rude beauty, and even 
primitive monum: The villagers 


Was one 
who 


boy 


nts 


a 
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had looked askance upon a man who 
gave himself to such strange and trifling 
pursuits when there were the flocks to 
be tended ‘Imagine a grown man 
making monuments!’’ But a small boy 
looked and marveled and honored his 
father. He understood. 

With no teacher to guide him, with 
only his imagination pointing the 
method to use, the boy himself presently 
took stone and bits of wood, 
and from them he began to make, not 
monuments as had his father, but figures 
of the saints and heroes of the familiar 
folk-songs which were part of the daily 
life of all Croats and Serbians. He had 
never heard of another person who had 
done what he But his hands 
seemed to divine how to break from the 
imprisoning stone the images his mind’s 
eye conjured, and that needed but his 
will and touch to eome forth. These 
early sculptures have been collected now 
and are in the national museum of Dal- 
matia, in Knin. 

Ilis brother, 


1eces of 
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was doing. 


Petar Metrovie’, now 
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desiqued 
of his 
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which holds 


Tem ple 
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with him in this visit to America, told 
me how the seulptor’s work was received 
by his first public. He wanted to tell of 
this gift. this strange power he had dis- 
covered his own hands. In the vil- 
lage friend the tavern- 
keeper, a big jovial fellow, and so to him 
brought with pride one 
wden figures he had been 
making, saying diffidently, ‘‘Give this 
to your Caughter.’’ The big man took 
the proffered gift with two huge fingers, 
he clapped the small seulptor on the 
back, and called upon the village-folk 
what Ivan had made 


in 
his hest was 
one dav the box 
of the little w 


1 and see 


yme 
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And the young artist 
received then his first 
knowledge of the bitter 
taste of public criticism 
It seemed to him that the 
whole village burst into 
united laughter at him. 


To the peasants and 
shepherds it was up. 
roariously funny that 
a lad old enough to be 


tending a flock of sheep 
and to plow the earth 
had wasted his time, un- 


ashamed, in whittling 
pretty images to give to 
a little girl. ‘“‘Just 
what one would expect 
of Mestrovie’'s son.” 
The Mestrovic’ family 
was overwhelmed with 


humiliation at the reve- 
lation and the 
tion of their kinsman’s 
secret. 

Ilis gentle 
could only 
unfortunate, miszuided 
and whisper to 
him, comfortingly, ‘‘ Be 
Work more faith- 
fully in the fields until 
the affair shall be for- 
gotten.’’ 

Ile hung 
thereafter in public. 
But he did _ not put 
aside his knife, nor his 
precious stone and 
wood. In a little cave 
he now hid his images 
and covered the opening 


rece"- 


mother 
her 


caress 
son, 
cood. 


head 


his 


8 ulptor 


: with a boulder. He 
works > 

learned the first lesson 

of the artist, to understand that he must 

live in himself, to forego ‘‘the mean 


stimulants of vulgar praise,’’ as Brown- 
ing puts it. 

At that time Ivan Mestrovie’ 
not read even in his native tongue. 
day, however, his father brought home 
an almanac, not unlike those our own 
eountry-folk prize. From this, on the 
winter-evenings, he would read aloud to 
the assembled family, for he was one 
of the few in Octavice possessing the rare 


could 


One 


vift of reading. So often did he re- 
read that one bit of print that his son 
came to know every page by heart. 
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Following the printed words with those 
printed on his memory, [van found that 
he could learn to read. 

Then came a splendid journey. 


His 


father took him to Sebenico. on the 
Adriatic coast, when he was fifteen 
years old. In that ancient city, for the 
first time. the lad saw that he was not a 


strange outlandish creature beeause he 
found joy in carving stone into images 


of the human shape. He there saw, too, 


the exquisitely seulptured Rennaissance 
eathedral made and planned by Croa- 
tian masters of old. It was then he 


discovered what he wished to be. He 
learned the name of the work to which 
word he 


hefore— 


he was to dedicate his life—-a 


had heard uttered 


never 
sculpture 
But back in his mountain home things 
went on as before, unchanging, until 
one day there came to 
them a visitor, his uncle. 
This man was to set the 
course of the youth Ivan 
Mestrovie’s whole life. 


He was a wanderer from 


far cities and distant 
lands; he had been on 
strange shores. The 
Jugo-Slavs are both a 
mountain and a_=esea- 
people. It is said that 
few ships leave port 
anywhere without one 


Slovene or Croat sailing 


n the erew. In New 
York are retired sea- 
logs, too ancient to 
follow the sea again, 
who first saw light in 
some fisher-village on 
the eastern <Adriatie. 
The neweomer to the 
Mestrovie” home, like 


a wanderer, had a 
gift of vivid speech. 
He brought of 
great cities and strange 
But best did 
he recite the taies of 
heroes of his own people. 


many 
stories 


customs, 


He told of the bandit 
heroes and of the re- 
doubtable Haiduk 


chieftains from, whom 
he Too had sprung. He 
the national 
telling with 


repeated 


lerends 
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passion the long story of his nation’s 
oppressors whom he fiercely hated, 
do all Jugo-Slavs. 

He described the long battles with the 
unspeakable Turks, the saga of victory 
and defeat. He made, in his speaking, 
the mould into which his young kins- 
man’s imagination was to flow, fiery and 
ardent, there to assume its permanent 
The shepherd-lad, listening silent 
and rapt, was receiving from those tales 
of struggle and suffering, of glamor and 
the high romance of his people’s story, 
the enduring inspiration of his fature 

For to understand Mestrovie’ and the 
meaning of his work te us and to our 
impossible without knowing 


as 


shape 


time is 


something of his brave and remarkable 
people; he is essentially the artist of the 
race 
jovous, brave and proud. 


Jugo-Slavs, a primitive, simple 
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The first Jugo-Slavs to settle in the 
Balkans were divided into a group in 
the west, the Croats, who were under 
ltoman rule, and an eastern gronp who 
became subjects of the Byzantine 
empire. In the 7th century this eastern 
group formed the first Jugo-Slav state, 
and this existed for a whole century. 
In 778 Charlemagne conquered it and 
annexed it to his own empire. But 
the desire for their national life per- 
sisted for a hundred years in the hearts 
of the conquered people, and they strug- 
gled, though in vain, to re-establish the 
state destroyed. But in the ninth cen- 
tury there emerged two plucky little 
new kingdoms of their own race, the 
Croatian and the Serbian. Of these the 
former was completely annihilated four 
hundred years later by the Hungarians. 
The other state, the Serbian, struggled, 
alone, for a whole century against two 
greedy empires reaching out toward 
this one surviving remnant of a race. 
At the end of the twelfth century came 
a hard-won and precious victory, and 
from it developed a powerful Serbian 
state which, for two centuries, sturdily 
and peacefully pursued its way, build- 
ing monasteries, fostering science, creat- 
ing a literature. It was the 
golden age of a troubled 
history. 

Then, 
warning, 
from 
of Eastern 
Europe and 
ILungary, 
there swoop- 
ed and 
charged 
upon the 
rittie 
state of 
Serbia 
the great 
armies of 
of the Turks. 
Almost over- 
night the ae 
cumulated treas- 
ure of art and 
culture of a gentle 
and dauntless nation 
was wiped out. Serbia 


without 
coming 
conquests 


found herself fighting The Wilson 
against the enemy of all Paes 
Europe. to Lord 
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For four long centuries the Serbians 
were to struggle to free themselves from 
a pitiless master-state. In 1804 -Jugo-. 
Slavia at last tore herself free, but it 
was not until 114 years later that the 
liberation was complete. Those who ad. 
mired the unbelievable courage of the 
Serbian and Montenegrin soldiers during 
the World War can understand it better, 
perhaps, in the light of their history, 

Their struggle colored a whole na- 
tional life, it created a literature and 
built a store of legends. It was to pro- 
duce the work of Mestrovie’. The young 
shepherd, hearing the story from his 
uncle’s lips, has made it the work of 
his life to repeat it to the world. And 
his tenderly loving understanding of 
his folk have made of almost every work 
he creates a national utterance. 

When he was fifteen, shortly after his 
thrilling visit to Sebenico, there hap- 
pened to come to Otavice an Austrian 
captain. Any stranger was a rarity, but 
to the shepherd folk he was a big figure 
and a man of the world. To this man 
Ivan’s faithful friend, the  tavern- 
keeper, told of the young boy who was 
cutting images of stone and of wood. 
It was through him that the seulptor 
was enabled at last to take 
the first step to his ca- 
reer. For the captain 
insisted on 
the 
and its 
ure. He came 
away from it 
with the 
conviction 

that the 

mouih - 
tain hoy 
must 

given a 


seeing 
secret eave 


Treas- 


be 


chance 

lle went 

to 8S pa- 
lato, down 
on the 
coast, and 

there he ar- 
ranged with a 
master-mason he 
knew, to have the 
boy come, as apprentice. 
So Ivan Mestrovie’ 


SC ad- 


began 


Foundation . Pa 
{warded his training near that 
Cecil. spot where the great em- 
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Diocletian of 


rer 
pero! 


olden times kad built, 
once upon a time, cen- 
turies ago, a palace for 
his declining vears. 


(oiling there Was a for 


tune he had not 
thought possible. 


the 


was absent, and the 


hiaster 


One day 


apprentice Ot ie i 


ing a huge stone wai 


ing. asked the wife if 
he was to cut Smil- 
ng, she nodded. ** Try 
to make a cross. If the 
stone breaks, say 


was an accident.’ 
The mason returned, 
and there Waiting 


for him a 


Was 
cross, cut 

complete. It had been 
lone without 


without 


design, 
assistance: 
he young apprentice 
the virgin 
stone and made it take 
the shape he willed 
He knew then that in 
this vouth he had a 
master. 

And the box felt 
that, even if he could 
not hope to be a sculp 
could ; a 


had taken 


tor, at least he 


one day be a master 
mason, 

Nevertheless, 
at the age of seventeen, he found him 
self a student in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Vienna. He was admitted only 
after the bitterest struggle to be ae 
cepted, and then simply beeause of the 
interest of the director of the Academy, 
Helmer, the noted seulptor. He began 
the first training in his craft with the 
dawn of this century. 

Not twenty-four months later he was 
holding the first publie exhibition of his 
work in Vienna. There he met Rodin, 
whom later he was to know in Paris as 
was not his pupil. 
Serbian girl 


hbeeame the 


a short two vears later. 


a friend, though he 
He met too. in Vienna, a 
and loved her, 
young seulptor’s wife. She posed for 
the delicate portrait bust called ‘‘My 
Wife.’’ The white marble likeness of 
his mother in medieval costume is a 
portrait of all womankind in Dalmatia. 


and she 





full ot 
hard work, of poverty, but of happiness 
100 Ile Paris, and there 
became the central figure of a group ot 
rising influencing the work ot 
many a young Freneh seulptor. And 
in 1908 he began to chisel in that city 
the seventy-five seulptures that were to 


The vears following now were 


went to 


artists, 


make his fame 
and figures of 
legends; they 
great Kossovo Temple. 
hibited in Vienna, and once 
they were to be shown for a third 
Rome, and to ereate an 
national sensation. 

His works already showed the quali 
that have been with his 
particular since. A Mestrovie’ 
distinguished by 
four qualities: many of his 


i colossal; great foree, a 


These represented the 
the South-Slavie 
planned for the 
They were ex 
again. In 


heroes 


were 


time in inter 


ties associated 


genius 


sculpture is usually 


great size 


4 NWrea 
ores 


are 
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tremendous power; a primitive pathos; 
and lastly by the stamp of truth. 
The outstanding piece was the now 
celebrated figure of Marko Kraljecic’ 
on horseback. The beautiful of 
the Jugo-Slav folk-songs are those tell- 
ing Marko's Terrible to the 
enemy, fearless in battle, is Marko, but 
to the poor he is tender and strong. 
As famous as Marko is his 
Sarac, who is not only steed but friend. 
To the Jugo-Slav people Marko and his 
horse have never been dead. They have 
believed always that this hero of their 
legends still lives, in a hidden cavern, 
waiting but the hour, and that he would 
come to aid them, were need to arise. 
Mestrovic’s group of the legendary 
hero and his horse was heroic. The 
man seemed ready to leap from the 
stone across mountains and hill-tops; he 
shouting to following 
armies. brave was the figure, so 
gallant, that despite the gigantie size of 
the work, it appeared alive. The wind 
seemed to move through Marko's hair. 
The young Dalmatian seulptor was to 
ride to fame on the baek of Sarae. In 
1911, when the international exhibition 
in Rome was held, he decided to enter 
representative from Jugo-NSlavia. 
Ile came, with Marko heading a group 
of forty-two figures destined for the 
Kossovo Temple. His coming created a 
new period in the history of modern art. 
IIe found himself famous at once. 


most 


story. 


horse 


seemed to be 
So 


as a 


Ile has had no need to follow foot- 
paths; like Giotto, he ‘‘has taken hills 
at a stride.’” Between 1915 and 1919 


eight exhibitions of his work were held 
in Great Britain alone. The exhibition 
in 1915 was opened by Lord Robert 
Ceeil, then Under Seeretary of Foreign 
Affairs, who ten years later was to re- 
ceive in America a medal executed in 
imperishable bronze by the seulptor. 
On the committee was Lord Curzon, and 
with him served Cardinal Bourne, Bal- 
four, Lloyd George, and such famous 
artists as Rodin and Sargent. 

fiftv exhibitions have followed 
the first modest one in Vienna in 1902. 
and they have been in cities all over 
Europe, as well as in the art centers of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Serbia. But not 
until the end of 1924 was the first op- 
portunity given America to his 
work, in the opening of his exhibition 
at the Brooklyn Museum. 


Over 


see 
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Although between 1912 and 1918 he 
produced 130 works, and despite the 
exacting demands of his art, he found 
time all during that period of war to 
take part in the activities for the libera- 
tion of Jugo-Slavia, even when he was 
living in Rome or Switzerland, England 
or France. After the war, when at last 
his country had freed herself, after so 
long a struggle, from all foreign domi- 
nation, he went to live at Zagrab, the 
Croatian capital. And, in his native 
land again, he built, three years ago, on 
a little hill jutting out into the Adri- 
atic, the beautiful memorial chapel 
now standing there in memory of the 
historic Racie family. There are thirty 
sculptured figures in it Not since the 
day of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
commemorating King Mausolus and his 
queen, has such a work of commemora- 
tive art been built. Mestrovic’s mem- 
orial juts out into the Adriatie to-day 
as did the mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
into the Aegean Sea. 

His work has many The 
famous figures of his ‘*widows’’ are full 
of a tender sorrow, lovely and gentle. 
During the war he made a 
noble images of angels. His seulpture 
of Jesus on the cross shows an emaciated 
figure with hands held out in a 
agony, the face drawn in a final sorrow; 
the hands have been said to be the most 
expressive in sculpture. There are ex- 
quisite portraits of innocent and ado- 
lescent girlhood, and others of wild 
barbaric dancers. In America he is 
working on a bust of Wilson. 

He will not say what he thinks of 
America. ‘‘I have but seen New York, 
and that is not America,’’ he says. He 
plans to see the Grand Canyon, our 
western mountains, our great rivers and 
prairies. Western America is ‘not un- 
known to the Jugo-Slavs, and they have 
had a part in its history; among the 
Jesuit missionaries exploring the west 
during the days of our colonization 
period were many of their people. 
Konsak made the first map of California, 
and another Jugo-Slav priest translated 
the Bible into their own tongue for the 
Chippewa Indians. The pioneer aspect 
of our life interests Mestrovie’. 

This giant of a race has made it the 
work of his life and of his genius to 
elevate his race, and in so doing has 
given masterpieces to our age. 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND His PA 


The Story of How They Got Acquainted with Each Other 


By ELLSWORTH KELLEY 


ILE littl 


lived on 


e bov and his pret 


a ranch where 





the short grass ran 
down the slope to meet 
the elm and the hack 
berry irees along the 
river. dle was tne only 
little boy in the family; the only 
child, for that matter. His mother 
thought him the only little boy 
n the world, for she knew him very 
well. The little boy and his pa did not 
ave an extended acquaintance. His pa 
was a very busy man, whose cattle busi- 
ness took him here and there and every 
where a great deal of the time. So the 
little boy did not see him every day, 
nd when he did see him it was usually 


at meal time. When at home, sometimes 
his pa would say: 
“Come, little hoy, wake ip il ou 


want to eat breakfast with vour pa and 


ina 

And the little Han would answer 
‘“T’m getting dressed, pa.” 

At noon his pa would say ‘Come 
ittle boy, wash your face, and comb 
vour hair, and be sure you eat nice at 
the table.’ 

The little boy would reply: ** Yes, 
sir.”” 

At night when the clock struck nine 
his pa would say **Now., little boy, it’s 


bed-time for folks of vour size.”’ 

Then the little boy would kiss his 
ma, and call ‘‘eood-night, < 
went upstairs to bed 

So their acquaintance stood still till 


' } 


pa. 


as ie 


one September day when the little boy 
n vears old. That his 
took the little bey with him to the coun- 
That day the little bey and his 
other 


was te lay pa 
tv-seaft. 


pa got acquainted with each 


was a Kansas September morning. This 
sentence will sufficiently deseribe it to 
all who have passed a September in the 


Words 
adequate description — to 


short-@rass cannot 


country. 
convey an 


They rode along in silence for a 


others 


hile. The little bey had never been 
to the county-seat, and his imagination 
Was busv with the farther end of the 
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and by he fell to counting 
erazing on the short 


| Vv 


journey, 


the herds of cattle 


grass. He enjoyed the changing land- 
scape. The quails whistled from the 
brown corn-fields. Somewhere back on 
the uplands the prairie chickens were 
drumming their sunrise march Ile 
Viewed with intense enjoyment the tag 
game of a village of prairie dogs. He 
watched a coyote in pursuit of a jack- 
rabbit. But even upon the soul of a 
child impressions of sound and sight 
will sometimes pall. Then the little 
boy. all unconscious of what he was do- 
ing, began to let his pa get acquainted 
with him. 

‘Pa. do you remember when you 
vere a little box a ten-vear-oldl boy 
like me?” 

The vision of a barefoot boy with 
trousers rolled up to his knees, fishing 
for chubs and goggle-eyves in the old 


flit 
VISLOnN 


Spring branch 
ted before the father’s mental! 
he replied: 

** Well, ves, my son, | remember quite 
well.”’ 

‘*What was vour name when you were 
a little boy Your boy name, you know, 
that the other fellows ealled vou by?” 
Your grandma called me 
But the boys T used 
to run with ealled me ‘Pony ’—* Pony 
Taylor.’ Sometimes they'd turn my 
name around, eall *Tavlor’s 
Pony’ *’ 

“Why did they eall vou Pony 


sO many vears ago 


as 


‘Tommy. 
‘Tommy Taylor.’ 


and me 


“Oh, | guess it was beeause | was 
a great, big, overgrown hov.”’ 


The little boy caught the spirit of the 
and laughed outright. Ile 
for a while, and then he began 
putting his father through a little boy's 


irony, was 


silent 


catechism. 
‘Pa, did you ever play serub?”’ 
‘“*Serub? What’s that?’’ 
‘Oh, it’s a game something like base- 
ll that you play there isn’t 
enough there to make nine on 
“When I when I 
Pony Taylor 
if we hadn't 


ba when 


a side a 
was a bor Was 
we played town ball, and 


enough on one side, why, 
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we just gave that side a ‘blind eye.’ ’”’ 
** Blind 
‘*Oh, it’s just letting the first fellow 


eve! 


out on a side play again.”’ 
‘‘[ see now. That made the sides 
even, didn’t it? But did you ever play 


humperdown or foot-an’a-half or high 
jump or put the shot ?”’ 

‘*Well, not by those names. We used 
to play hop-step-and-a-jump, bull-pen, 
and old three-cornered eat.’’ 

‘**Do you know what an alley or taw 
is ?”’ 
‘*Sure! forget them.”’ 
The little boy 


Ill never 

Another short silence. 
was thinking. 

‘*Pa, can’t you tell me something— 
something funny —that happened — 
when you were a little boy ?’’ 

‘“*Let me see! Well, I remember 
something that I thought was pretty 
funny when it happened and it got still 
funnier as [ thought about it in school 
time.”’ 

‘*What was it?’’ 

‘*It wasn’t anything much.’’ His pa 
hesitated a moment before telling it, 
for he did not know the little boy well 
enough to be certain that he would ap- 
preciate what, to him, was the ludicrous 
feature of the story. Then he began: 
‘There was a little boy in our school 
that called himself the Ile was 
a great big hulk of a fellow, and most 


‘Boss.’ 


of the boys were small, for it was a 
summer term. If we played war, he 
was captain. If we played horse, he 


was the driver. Well, one day he had 
a Whole lot of us fellows pulling a sle:l 
of rocks from one part of the yard to 
the other. We had a hedge pole tied 
to the sled for a tongue, and each of us 
hold of the pole with one hand 


took 


and pulled. <All at onee he took a no- 
tion that he would be a horse, and he 
took my place and made me be driver. 

‘IT soon saw what he was about. He 


Was going to be the meanest horse ever 


hitched up. He reared and pranced 
and plunged and knocked the rest of the 
horses right and left. | cracked him 
one with the whip, and he kieked; and 


when he kieked, he struek his bare foot 
on a hedge thorn and tore it pretty 
badly, and then that unmanageable 
horse just sat down and howled! After 
school took up, I got to thinking about 
it, and I laughed right out. The teacher 
brought me out on the floor and when 
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she asked me what I was laughing at. 
I told her I had thought of something 
funny. She said that she thought of 
something funny, too, and she took me 
over and me between two girls, 
Then I eried.”’ 

The little boy laughed and said, ‘‘]’v¢ 
never had to sit with girls.’’ 

There was another mile sped over be. 
fore the little boy spoke again. 

‘*Pa, when you went fishing, what did 
you use for bait—good bait, you know?” 

‘*‘Angle-worms to eatch goggle-eyes, 
and minnows for fished for 
goggle-eyes mostly.”’ 

**Pa, do vou think it does any good to 
spit on bait ?”’ 


set 


bass. | 


Hlis pa considered carefully before 
answering; then he said that. when he 
was a boy, it was so believed by all 
fishermen. 


** Well, that’s what I think, though I 
don’t exactly see why. But Billy Mul- 
lins catehes more fish than any of us 
fellows, and he says the reason is because 
he always spits on his bait. Say, pa. did 
you ever go swimming the whole after- 
noon? Just swim and swim ‘till supper- 
time came, and then feel sorry because 
it was time to go home ?’’ 

‘*Did I? I used to be in the long hole 
of Spring branch so much that your 
grandma pretended that she could see 
scales and fins starting to grow on my 
body.’’ 

“Could you dive, and turn hand- 
springs off the spring-board, and tread 
water, and lay vour hair?’’ 

‘Better than any other bov in the 
crowd.’’ 

Then the little boy moved close over to 
his father, and said: ‘‘So ean T.”’ 

By and by they came in sight of the 
county-seat. The little boy was sur- 
prised at its size. He expected it to be 
larger than Tavlor’s Corners, whieh had 
a school-house, a blacksmith shop, and a 
store where they got the mail. But he 
had not dreamed of such a picture as 
burst upon his sight when he reached 
the hilltop that overlooked the eounty- 
Street after street walled in with 
high houses! Seven church steeples! A 
great two-story school building! Whole 
blocks of two and three-story business 
houses! It seemed to him like a scene 
out of his pictorial Aladdin which he 
found by his plate on Christmas morn- 
ing. It was after reaching the city that 
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THE LITTLE 
the little boy began getting acquainted 
with his pa 

‘Well, well, Taylor! I’m glad to see 
vou. 1 am indeed. | telling 
my wife this morning that I would 


Was just 


rather see Tom Taylor than any man 
likely to attend the convention. You 
see, Taylor, I haven't forgotten those 


three Years We spent in the mounted in- 
fantry, nor how you pulled me out of the 
Johnnie's hands when I got that bullet 


those 


in my arm at QOkolona. Say. 

Johnnie Rebs were the hot stuff that 
lav, weren't they? And how are you 
vetting along, Taylor, and how is the 


wife: and is this your boy hs 


““Ves—all I’ve got—and he’s a name- 
sake of Yours—William Strong Taylor.’’ 

“You don't say! Well. well, well! 
Your boy and my namesake! A fine 
boy, sir, a fine Loy.”” And the judge 
shook the little bov’s awkward right 
hand—for it was not much used to hand- 


shaking and worked very much indeed 
ke a pump-handle—and patted the lit- 
tle boy on the head. 

“You and the little boy will take din- 
ner with me to-day, Taylor. We don’t 
get a chance to visit very often, so we'll 
just go right along down to the house, 
and talk over old times until dinner.’”’ 
And the judge took his pa by the arm, 
and holding the little boy’s hand, to- 
gether the three walked down the street 
to the home of the judge. 

So walking, the little boy was face to 


face with the greatest episode of his 
short life. He had known that he was 
named for the great Judge Strong. He 


had occasionally heard his father speak 
of the judge in terms of the highest re- 
spect, and the little boy. in his boyish 
way, had grown to think him a great 
man, only surpassed in greatness by the 
governor himself. and now the judge had 
actually patted him on the head, and 
called him a fine boy : and now they were 
to take dinner with him! Again he 
thought of Aladdin. 

While his pa and the judge were talk- 
ing on the veranda, the little boy sat 
like some little old man, listening to the 
tales of camp life and army hardships; 
listening until he felt that he would have 
given anything in the world—which 
meant his Aladdin and his pony, Topsy 
to have been old enough to have carried 
a saber and ridden a cavalry horse, with 
d Spencer earbine slung across his back 
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At dinner he behaved very well, and 


said, ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ and ‘*‘No, ma’am,”’ 
and *‘If you please’’ in just the right 
places, and the judge beamed on him 
with smiles of approval. He really 


would have enjoyed another piece of the 
custard pie, and one more spoonful of 
grape jelly ; but he remembered his man- 
ners, and resolutely declined when moth- 
erly Mrs. Strong insisted on a second 
helping. 

As they went back down-town after 
dinner was over. the little box Was sur- 
prised to notice how many men knew his 
They all acted as if they were glad 


pa. 

to see him, and shook hands with him 
very heartily, and called him ‘*Cap- 
tain.’’ Finally they reached the Opera 
House, where the convention was to be 
held. 

The little boy gazed curiously on 
the noisy, surging, good natured crowd 
of delegates and politicians that filled 
the room. By and by a big man on 
the stage hammered with a mallet on a 
table, and called the house to order. The 


committee on organization made its re- 
port, and named Captain Thomas Tay- 
lor for chairman The crowd cheered, 
and adopted the report unanimously. 
Then there were cries of ** Taylor! Tay- 
lor! Speech from Taylor !”’ 

The little boy felt proud and sorry all 
at onee—proud of the honor that had 
come to his pa, sorry because he was sure 
his pa could not make a speech. He had 
read something of Patrick Henry, and 
Webster, and Henry Clay, and knew 
that they were speech-makers. But he 
knew that they were dead, and he had a 
vague idea that nobody living, certainly 
nobody in that country. could make 
speeches unless it might be preachers 
and lawyers, or the schoolmaster on the 
last day of school. So when his pa stood 
up before the crowd and bowed and 
said: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens and gentlemen of 
the convention.’”’ the little boy grew very 
pale and could hear his heart beat 

But his pa went right off into a speech 
about the grand old party and the spirit 
of liberty, and about the platform. The 
little boy wondered if he meant the 
platform upon which he was standing. 
Then his pa told a humorous story, and 
the erowd laughed cheered Ile 
spoke of prison pens and doad heroes, 
and the little boy saw a man draw his 
coat sleeve across his eves. When his pa 


] 
ana 
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had finished his speech, the little boy 
thought the cheering never would cease, 
and he mentally placed his pa in the list 
of men who could make speeches, and 
wondered if sometime that speech would 
be placed in a Fifth Reader for boys to 
study at school, along with the speeches 
of Henry and Webster and Clay. 


The convention then proceeded to 
nominate the ticket. Finally Judge 


Strong was on his feet making a speech. 
Ile was placing a name before the con 
vention for representative. He said he 
wished to name a representative citizen, 
a man well known and held in esteem 
by all who knew him; a man who had 
marched and fought by the judge’s side 
through the vears of the war; who now 
carried in his body the bullets of battle 


and bore upon his breast the sears of 
conflict. He drew a vivid picture of 
this man leading his company in a 


desperate charge at Missionary Ridge, 
and concluded by saying, ‘*‘Gentlemen, 
[ have the honor to place before this 
convention the name of Captain Thomas 
Taylor, of Summit Township.’’ 

There were more cheers, and some one 
moved to suspend the rules and make 
the nomination unanimous. Motion ear- 
ried. Captain Thomas Taylor was de- 
clared the nominee by unanimous vote. 
The little boy could not remember any 
thing like it in his story of Aladdin. 

The the econ- 
gratulations of the delegates and others 
showered upon the captain, and then the 
little boy and his pa were on the home 
journey. They did not talk much 
many His pa was busy think 
ng over the events of the day 
the little boy down 
Suddenly the quiet of the twilight hour 


convention Was over, 


VW ard 
for miles 
So Was 


The sun had gon 


the great, impressive silence of the 
plains—was broken by a fusilade some- 
vhere off in the gathering darkness 
Some belated hunters were taking a 
parting shot at a seurrving jack-rabbit 


\ correlation 


oy to ask 


of ideas inspired the little 
"rs, 


dier in the war with Judge strong, did 


when vou were a sol 
vou ever kill any one r 

ITis pa did not answer at once In an 
instant there flashed before his eves the 
events of a September day in a vear long 
gone. Clouds of smoke hung 
hattle-field. The pungent, nauseous 
odor of sulphurous smoke was in his 
Again he looked down a line 


over a 


nostrils. 
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of blue-coated horsemen sitting like stat. 
ues, each holding a drawn saber. The 
men had grimy faces and tense, set jaws, 
He heard Jack Stevens jest about what 
pretty they would = make. 
Another man was softly whistling ‘* The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.’’ Diek Saund. 
ers cursed the whistler, and some of the 
boys laughed. <A blast of the bugle ent 
through the smoke-laden air. <A shell 
screamed overhead. A minie ball wailed 
and shrieked the leneth of the line. 
Kach man leaned forward in his saddle 
and hitched his belt a noteh tighter, 

‘“*Ta-ta. Ta-ta-ra. Ta-ta-ra-a-a-a!” 

In ten seconds the company was mak- 
ing the saber charge now historic. It 
was a cumbrous whirlwind of horse and 
rider, and above, the sheet lightning of 
the flashing The lightning 
faded, and the sabers were dripping, but 
not with rain. <A gray-sleeved arm was 
swinging a saber at his throat. Like a 
machine moving at higher speed, his 
own saber met and drove back that of 
the gray arm, and rested upon the cheek 
of the wielder. When his own saber 
swung to position its mark was upon the 
face. The face wavered for an instant, 
and then pitched forward. Was it a 
dead face’? He never knew. 

‘*Pa, did you ever kill a man when 
you was in the war?’’ 

His pa, like one waking from a deep 

answered slowly, ‘‘Not that | 
know of, my 

‘Well, I’m awful glad you didn't,” 
said the little boy, as he again moved 
closer to the side of his pa. 

The little bor was sleepy and «ute 
tired when he reached the tarm- 
house on the hill-slope. His ma _ heard 
them coming, and opened the big gate 
for them to drive into the barnyard. As 
the little bor climbed out of the buggy 
and into the arms of his mother, he put 


corpses 


sabers. 


sleep, 


son. 


out 


his arms around her neck, kissed her, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, ma, I’ve had the 
hest time! And I saw Judge Strong, 


and we ate dinner at his house, and pa 
knows nearly everybody, and he made 
a syeech, and they nominated him for 
something, and his boy name was 
‘Pony,’ and he could swim and tread 
water and lay his hair same as I ean.” 

His ma kissed him for reply, and 
knew that the little boy and his pa had 
entered the Land of Companionship to- 
gether. 


; 
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| NEW SUCCESSES 
| IN TREATING 
DEAFNESS 


By VioLA RosEBORO’ 


ITHIN the last few 
reputable newspapers 

here and in Europe have pub- 
lished written by their own 
reporters of elinies where, on the spot, 
Dr. Curtis H. Muncie greatly benefited 
the ‘‘incurably’’ deaf, some of them 
patients who had been told elsewhere 
that this aftliction could not 
rated, and more who had received much 
treatment from specialists of standing 
without material benefit. Osteopathic 
journals have more than 
authenticated reports 
given much attention to Dr. 
“reconstructive methods’’ and 
His success with eminent private 
tients has been several times described 
in the publie prints, thanks to 
tions from the patients or their friends; 
no such practitioner could himselt 


berless 


accounts 


be amelio- 


corroborated 
and have 
Munceie’s 

results. 


these 


pa 
I 


revel i- 


? 
Mill 


give out such information—self-interest 
ind professional ethies being at one in 
enforcing his reticenee. As we shall 


of Dr. Muneie’s 


private patients have gone out of their 


presently see, some 
way to make public their exnerience 
News of such unprecedented 
success In making the deaf to hear 
portant if true. The world has a right 
to be highly skeptical about such 
leap over the old, established frontiers 
f aurieular knowledge, practice and 
Hitherto the suecesses of medi 
cine and with e have 
nothing like as notable the 
they have bestowed on many other parts 


wholly 
is im- 


a long 


| 
Ul a 
success 


surgery irs been 


benefits 


as 


of the human anatomy Sut the mod 
ern world is not going to hold to skep 
ticism simply beeause an alleged ad 
vance is wonderful and new. We ar 


too familiar with the new and wonder 
ful. Neither are most deaf people going 
to prefer deafness to hearing at the 
hands of an oesteopathie aurist. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu said that many 


XUM 


years num- 





small 
with 
the irus and live, but that the 
eighteenth century, and in the meantime 
the 


of 


English folk preferred to die 
rather than to be inoeculated 


DOX 
Was 


most conservative of the medi 


even 
‘ine ‘‘regulars’’ have come around to 
vaccination, to Pasteur’s doctrines of 


1 and to other long-fought revela- 
‘outsiders.’ 


pacterlé 
ims that came from 
MeCuure'’s MaGazine has gathered 
together some of the evidence to prove 
hat Dr. Muncie pioneer in 
methods and uniquely successful in his 


+ 


is a his 


practice. There is far more such evi 
denee than ean be considered here 

much of a scientific and technieal 
natu but we will review enough of 


to amount to historical proof untess 
the testimony of many disinterested and 


reputable journals and of important 


and widely known beneficiaries can be 
proven worthless. 
It is Dr. Muneie’s habit to give a 


number of free clinies in different cities 
vear with in view: 


e\ two objects 


erv 
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he desires to demonstrate scientifically 
to other practitioners what his method 
does for the deaf so that the work can 
spread, and he welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to restore hearing to those who 
cannot afford to pay his fees. On these 
occasions, before the operations begin, 
hours are spent in selecting the cases to 
be treated. are chosen with a 
view to unmistakable immediate restora- 
tion of hearing, and with a preference 
for such as do not require any subse- 
quent treatment. 

The writer attended one of these free 
clinies on January 10th, 1925, given at 
the Philadelphia Osteopathic Hospital. 
It was reported at some length in three 
Philadelphia papers, The North Amer- 
ican, The Record and The Inquirer. 

It was a small elinic, only six cases, 
and none was as startling as many re- 
corded on other such occasions ; but here 
is what happened to a young Seotechman 
twenty-five, Gregory Brommage. 
But first there is a bit of a story about 
how this young working man got to the 
Philadelphia clinie by way of Glasgow. 
When Dr. Muncie was in Great Britain 
in 1923. Mr. Brommage read in a 
Glasgow paper of the American’s free 
elinies and unprecedented successes in 
several cities. Measles had left Brom- 
mage deaf when he was a child of five 
and he was growing deafer and deafer, 
finding it harder and harder to hold a 
job, and he was no longer getting any 
encouragement to even hope for benefit 
from the various hospitals whose help 
he sought. He wanted to see this Amer- 
ican, but the American had left the 
country before the lad could manage to 
meet him. Soon Brommage found he 
had lost the clipping that had told him 
all he knew of the new aurist, and also 
that he had forgotten his name. To 
such a vouth the clue seemed pretty 
hopelessly lost. but. when he resolved to 
come to America, the idea of bettering 
his chances for finding that wonder- 
working ear doctor was in his mind. 
And a month before I saw him in the 
operating theater, while he was working 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, arresting 
headlines on a discarded newspaper 
lying on the ground at his feet caught 
his eve, and there was an article about 
the very doctor. and he lived in Brook- 
Ivn! So now here was the young man 
undergoing the usual scientifie tests 


Cases 


of 
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with the acoumeter, the tuning fork and 
the watch. He was obviously in very 
good spirits. He had reason to be. The 
first tests with the acoumeter had shown 
that six inches was as far as he could 
hear it with either ear. That was in the 
afternoon when his fitness for an opera. 
tion at the clinic was being tested. And. 
by the way, these specialists, reporters 
and others are urgently invited to make 
their own tests and measurements. Mr 
Brommage's first examination had in. 
cluded the *‘ Muncie Therapeutic Tests” 
that had incidentally achieved more 
than a diagnosis, for in the evening the 
result showed that one ear had _ tem. 
porarily improved, indicating definitely 
that permanent results could be ex- 
pected from the operation. Dr. Muneie 
explained that his tests determined at 
the time of examination what can be 
done in a given ease. Here is the Phila. 
delphia Inquirer’s account of what hap. 
pened next: 

Using nitrous oxide gas, which is applied for 
a maximum of about two or three minutes 
without producing complete anaesthesia, Dr 
Muncie opened the mouth of the patient with 
an instrument. With his delicately trained 
finger tips he corrected the deformities in the 
tube. 


~ Deformities due primarily, it may be 
added, to inflammation arising from in- 
fected tonsils or diseased nasal tissues. 

In half a minute Mr. Brommage was 
coming to, and half an hour later, after 
other patients had been operated on and 
he had been given time for all the re- 
covery needed, he was brought back to 
undergo again the tests by the acou- 
meter, the clock and tke tuning forks. 
The smiling young Scotchman looked 
as if he had certainly been cheered by 
some investigations of his own in the 
anteroom. Why not? It is certainly 
easy to tell the difference from hearing 
the acoumeter at six inches to hearing 
it in the right ear at fifty-seven inches 
and in the left ear from one inch to 
thirty-one inches. The clock and the 
tuning forks—measured in 
witnessed a corresponding gain. News 
of this patient obtained some weeks 
later show that without further treat- 
ments he has kept what he gained that 
night, and as he ean now hear at ten 
feet conversation that he previously 
could not hear at two, his practical 
problems for getting a living are fairly 


seconds— 


_— 
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Normal people, by the 
have so much surplus hearing, so to 
speak, that a twenty or thirty per cent 
loss of it is not conspicuous in ordinary 


solved. way, 


intercourse. 

Like most of Dr. Muncie’s cases, this 
one had received much treatment be 
fore. Mr. Brommage had been treated 
by specialists in Edinburgh and Glas 
gow and in the British Army, had had 
a nose operation and, finally, on all 
hands, had been declared hopeless 
Most of Dr. Muncie’s patients come to 
him as a last resort, and after having 
been the rounds of many doctors. 

The most spectacular result | 
that night was in the ease of Mrs. D. G. 
Elmore of Dallas, Texas, who had re 
ceived treatments previously both in 
Dallas and in Philadelphia, and whose 
‘“‘prolapsed Eustachian tubes’’ had pre 
vented any response to them. Again the 
operation, under the conditions already 
described, was very swift. Speed and 
accuracy are essential to safeguard the 
tubal structures from undue irritation, 


saw 
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paramount to 
tissue abnor- 


and delicaey of touch is 
slightest 
mality and to correct it without disturb- 


distinguish the 


ing the normal tissues. This time the 
improvement measured by the acou 
meter was from twenty-eight inches in 
one ear to ten feet, and from _ thirty- 
three inches to twenty-five feet. She 
was brought up to eighty per cent of 
normal. She is having post-operative 
treatment, and Dr. Muncie believes that 


in from four to six months she_ will 
reach permanent normality. 
We are going presently to take a 


look at various cases that achieved nor 
mal hearing though, judged by old 
standards, they looked more patently 
honeless 

Of the elinie on January 10th, 1925, 
the Inquire r Says: 

Six persons were operated upon last night, 
and all showed better hearing than half 
an hour after the completion of the apparently 
simple operation, It was remarkable to 
see the patients re-enter the amphitheater and 
undergo tests which proved that the hearing 


had 


less 


been increased in some instances as much 
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as ten times, After one night of rest, 
the patient may go about his ordinary 
business, 

The reports of the Philadelphia 


papers are all in substantial agreement 
on this night’s work. Newpapers will 
tell us of other such that 
showed: still more impressive features, 
but this was the clinie I saw. 

] saw it and as I was, and still am at 
this writing, an oftice patient of Dr. 
Muncie I had a chance to make one com- 
parison that interested me much. There 


occasions 


is not one shade of difference between 
his manners with his clinical and his 
private patients, not a shade. Neither 


does Mrs. Hicks, the nurse who amounts 
to a professional assistant and has 
worked with him for years, neither does 
she show any idea that these patients 
are less to be considered than the pay- 
ing patients she ministers to in the 
office. She does not show it because it is 
not inside her to show. Such kindly 
democratic respect and good will for a 
patient as a patient and a human being 
do not shine forth invariably on free 
patients anywhere, they are not exactly 
what you will find the poor expecting, 
and though it would be hard to prove 
that such unsnobbish democracy has any 
direct connection with professional! skill, 
nevertheless there is an atmosphere of 
honesty in this continuous, unaltered, 
unposed direet dealing with all sorts of 
people and ought to be and is confidence 
inspiring. 

Dr. Muncie is a slim, active young 
man of thirty-eight, of seemingly ex- 
haustless vitality, whose pleasure in his 
work stands out plain and seems to 
show two obvious roots—whatever the 
others may be; his sub-conscious satis- 
faction in the precision and sureness of 
his mind and his fingers is like what one 
has often seen in the scientific men of 
laboratories and operating rooms and 
observatories; almost equally uncon- 
scious and habitual seems his gratifica- 
tion in giving folks back their hearing. 
After all, a man would have to be very 
scientifically denatured indeed not to 
rejoice a little with patients who re- 
joice so much. 

It is amusing to hear that when in 
England several medical men seriously 
protested against the way Dr. Muncie 
shook hands with and otherwise treated 
poor patients just as he did rich ones. 
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Of course, the wonder is that the Eng. 
lish poor did not mark their objections 
too, not because any class of England js 
servile—none is, but because they all 
stick by old traditions and have their 





own kind of independence, with little 
liking for equality. But Dr. Muneie 
continued to practice the American 


democratic ways that come natural to 
him. 

A free clinic held in Toronto last year 
was described in the Toronto Evening 
Telegram by a reporter who was es- 
pecially satisfactory to Dr. Muncie, be- 
eause he was such an intelligent and 
honest seeptie to begin with. He ae. 
cepted Dr. Muncie’s always urgent in- 
vitation to substantiate all tests himself. 
So the figures given in his reports are 
the reporter’s own. I quote from his ae- 
count published in the Toronto Evening 


Telegram, Saturday, January 12th, 
1924: 
Mrs. Jennie Stevens. 28 Pendrith Avenue, 


since a child at public school, has been unable 
to hear a general conversation. Specialists 
in various parts of the world have treated her 
without result. 


“T have been deaf for thirty-one years,” she 


stated. “They have tried everything to help 
me. Air pressure——” 
“That shows that the old theory is no 


value,” Dr. Muncie told his associates. 

The tests were made and a few inches only 
from one ear could the acoumeter be heard. 
The simple preparations for the operation 
were made. 

“IT am ready,” she announced with a wistful 
expression. 

“You will be better in less than five min- 
utes,” Dr. Muncie was almost obliged to shout 
in order to make her hear. 

In four minutes Mrs. Stevens was in the 
next room, informing her sister with tears of 
gratitude in her eves, that she could hear, she 
could hear. 

Upon returning to the room, Mrs. Stevens, 
with her face wreathed in smiles, carried on 
a conversation with the Telegram representa- 
tive who stood in the opposite corner of @ 
large room and spoke in a low voice. 

“I can’t express my gratitude,” she told 
Dr. Muncie. “It is hard to tell just what this 
means to me.” She could hear the acoumeter 
at a distance of fifteen feet with ease. 

Then followed King, veteran divisional band- 
master at the Salvation Army Headquarters. 
Owing to his age, the operation was performed 
without an anaesthetic. 

“We may hurt you a little 
Dr. Muncie said. 

“I won’t mind,” was his answer. 

King could hear the tuning fork close by 
the ear for eight seconds and the clock about 
an inch: from either ear and the acoumeter four 
inches from his left ear and thirteen inches 
from the right ear. 





just a little.” 
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ockefeller, a patient whose hearing was restored at 79 years of age. 
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Eustachian tule 


eight 


I). shows the 
tio This is one of the 


pi ola pse d 


Eustachian tube which Dr. Muncie’s research study has isolated. 


Phen the operation was performed without a 
murmur from the patient and an astounding 
transformation took place. The acoumeter was 
heard fourteen inches from one ear and thirteen 


from the other. 


The reporter goes on to tell of a con- 
versation he earried on with the band- 
master, demonstrating the patient's 
rain for conversation. Later Mr. King 
serenaded Dr. Muncie with the Salva- 
tion Army band as a relief to his own 
feelings and a fitting tribute to his bene- 
tactor. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barnes sought Dr. 
Muncie’s services at the clinic because 
he had no time for any private patients 
in Toronto. She had lost her hearing 
four years before as one result of an 
attack of influenza—then epidemic. Be- 
fore the operation she could not hear the 
acoumeter at all with the right ear and 
with the left two inches was her limit. 

Mrs. Barnes the ordeal without a 
murmur and her joy at the results was great. 


stood 


“Won't you please accept money for this,”” she 
pleaded. 

“You have more than paid me by your 
thanks,” she was told. 


She, too, carried on a conversation with the 
Telegram reporter at a distance of fifteen 
feet and heard every word uttered in a normal 
tone. 


before 


types of deformity of the 
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With the 


she could now 


right 
hear the 
acoumeter forty-two 
inches and with the left. 
thirty-six inches. 
(ne reason for choos- 


ear 


ing to quote at length 
from this Toronto paper 
is that it made another 
report on these same 
cases on February 2nd, 
more than two weeks 
after Dr. Muneie. a 
fleeting visitor with no 


local interests. had de- 
parted. HEARING 
REALLY RESTORED 
is the title given this 
account of the subse- 
quent investigations, 
and here is a part of 


what it savs under date 
of February 2nd, 1924: 
the 


doo 


“Sitting in 
room with the 
and a shawl about my head, 


dining 


closed 


reconst rue I heard the postman dro} 
etters in the front door 
since Dr. Muncie. the Brook 


Ivn ear specialist, operated 


on me at the King Edward Hotel, on Janu- 
ary 12th.” 

So declares Mrs. Jennie Stephens, 38 Pend- 
rith Avenue. questioned as to the efficacy of 
the Brooklyn specialist's treatment at his re- 


cent clinic here “For thirty-one vears I could 


not hear a conversation and could only hear 
any one who shouted next to my ear. Special- 
ists without number in Glasgow and in Can- 
ada failed to help me. Now I can hear our 


bedroom clock tick in the corner of the room,” 
she added. 

“However low I have been spoken to. I have 
heard. I heard my small watch tick; the piano 
sounds twice as loud.” says Mrs. E. A. Barnes, 
of 72 Bertmount Avenue, who also was oper- 
ated upon by the finger method. “The first 
thing they noticed at home was that I spoke 
differently. I had been speaking in a jiusky 
way, but that has entirely disappeared.” Mrs. 
Barnes lost her hearing following the first 
flu epidemic. suddenly while in a conversation 
with a friend. 

Bandmaster King of the Salvation Army 
Headquarters states that he can now hear a 
kettle simmer. 


Dr. says many of his 
clinical would still more 
complete results if they could receive 
post-operative treatment, but this is im- 


that 


receive 


Muncie 


cases 


possible in the majority of cases. The 
value of after treatment in advanced 
eases of deafness is illustrated in the 


following dramatic bit of biography. 
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The Philadelphia North American of 


Saturday. Mareh 21st, 1923, carried 

these headlines : 

OsteopaATHS WatcH Dear Girt In- 
PROVE. Hatirix Buast VIcTIM’s 
He,rinc BEetTTeERED Firty Per CENT 
BY OPERATION. 

Rehearsing her terrific experience of 

1917, the paper goes on to say: 

Miss Stokes was on the second floor of her 


home in Halifax when the French Line Steam- 
ship Mont Blanc, loaded with munitions, blew 


up after being rammed by the Belgian relief 
ship Imo. Thousands of lives were lost in the 
accident and the damage ran into millions of 
dollars Her home collapsed and she was 
dropped to the basement and buried under tons 
of debris 

Hours later she was reseued and it was 
found necessary to remove her left eve. Her 
hearing was affected by the concussion, and 
has been growing worse in the last few years 


[In telling of the operation the paper 
repeats, “‘In the few minutes she was 
under Dr. Munecie’s eare her hearing 
improved fifty per ecent.”’ 

Miss Stokes had had her tonsils re- 
moved in January, 1923, and thereafter 
her hearing became worse. Dr. Muncie 
operated at a elinie at 
the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford on March 
20th, 1925. Before the 
operation Miss Stokes 
heard the acoumeter 
with the left ear no fur- 
ther than two _ inches, 
and with the right at 
twenty - one inches. 
Miss Stokes had post- 
operative treatments 
for four months and 
now she hears the acou- 
meter the normal dis- 
tance, 40 feet, can carry 
on ordinary conversa 
tion and has practically 
normal hearing. 

In June, 1923, Dr. 
Muncie went to Europe 
to introduce his meth- 
ods and to hold free 
clinies, after his usual 
pattern, in Great Brit- 
ain and Franee. He 
had been invited by the 
British Osteopathie <As- 
sociation and the Inter- 


national Society of Oto conchea D. he 


logical Research to show 
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them what he could do, and at prae- 
tically the same time he was asked to 
go to Paris and operate on a member 
ot a European royal family, a prince 
who was assumed by the newspapers to 
be Prince Jaime of Spain. Some word 
leaked out of the messages exchanged 
and the World printed an item that one 
had come from the King of Spain; 
but at any rate the patient was not 
Prince Jaime, his Majesty’s congen- 
itally deaf son, though to this day, and 
despite endless denials by Dr. Muncie. 
he is still often mentioned in print as a 
Muncie patient. Who it was has never 
been revealed. 

Crossing on the S. S. Majestic, Dr 
Muncie performed an operation in mid- 
ocean that seemed to interest him more 
than Rovalty’s case. It so happened 
that the steward who served Dr. Muncie 
in the dining-room had read of the 
operation for the deaf and remarked 
that a friend of his, aiso a steward, was 
deaf and was often in trouble through 
confusing his orders. 

Dr. Muncie learned that the man. 
Hingley was his name, was on _ his 


% 
we \ 


d Eustachian tube after operatio 1. al 

alas mals, B. the nerve of hea “a, 4 
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last trip on the ship. as he was to be 
discharged upon landing—a good man 
but too deaf for his job! How few 


the jobs that such a man would not be 
Dr. Muncie talked to Mr. 

He was a married man with 
and did not know whieh way 
going to turn. Dr. Muncie 
examined him and decided he could be 
immediately and greatly _ benefited. 
Would he let Dr. Muncie operate ? He 
would, but how much would- it cost? 
It would net cost anything, and he was 
directed to come to Dr. Muneie’s state- 
room whe, he was off duty that evening. 

Could he bring a friend? Yes, the 
stateroom was a big one, and in the end 

was cleverly converted into a surgery, 


too deaf for. 
Hingley. 
hildren 


ne Was 


and the ‘‘friend,”’ the ship's doctor, 
Dr. Muncie’s father who was a med- 
ical physician and surgeon of note, 
Mrs. Hicks. the nurse assistant. and 


‘*Sparks’’ were all there in the impro- 
vised operating room on the rolling ship. 


Tests showed that Mr. Hinglev heard 
the acoumeter with his right ear six 
nehes, and with his left ear seven 
inehes. 
The first tests after the operation 
showed that with the right ear he heard 
forty-two inches, and with the left 


thirty-eight inches, and could hear ordi- 
for the first time in 


hary conversation 
vears. As soon as the tests brought out 
these results, ‘*Sparks’’ slipped out and 


the story of the unusual 
operation, the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of medicine to be performed on the 
high seas, to two continents and it was 
published in many newspapers the next 
morning. Most of them gave the pa- 
tient ’s name as Hingley Steward. 

A letter from Mr. Hingley, written 
within a few months of the date of this 
publication tells that he has kept the 
remarkable gain of that night. 


W irelessed 


I now quote from the London Daily 
News of July 3rd, 1923: 
{ number of British medical men and 


others interested in the new “finger surgery” 


watched Dr. Muncie treat a number of pa- 
tients afflicted with deafness. 

The most remarkable was that of a man 
who had heen deaf for four years After the 
operation the patient’s first words to the 
nurse assistant were. “Why. I can hear vou!” 
Before the operation he could only hear very 
faintly. 

Patients recovering from the effects of the 
slight anaesthetic used for the operation re- 
turned for tests in hearing. In the ease of 
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every operation witnessed by a Daily News 
representative yesterday the patients hearing 
had considerably improved. 

Dr. Muncie. whose methods of aural 


osteopathy are unknown in this country. holds 
the theory that the majority of cases of deaf. 


ness are due to a derangement. malformation 
or disease of the Eustachian tube He per- 
forms all his ear operations through the 
mouth using only his fingers. 


Before leaving for Paris he will treat pa- 


tients and give demonstrations of his method 
of “finger surgery to-day and to-morrow, 
He is taking no fees 

The London Daily Graphic reports 


the same clinic with the same assertions 
as to its resuits under the caption: 
Wuite You Wait 

It strikes a note more sensational than 
scientific, but that is not Dr. Muneie’s 
fault. One of the most temperate and 
convincing reports was in the London 
Daily Herald of July 3rd. It tells of 
an old lady who 


MIRACLES 


catarrhal 
she had te 
vigorously. After treatment 
put to her in a low 
distance of about six 


deafness with 
treatment 


suffered from 
complications 
be shouted at 
answered questions 
voice by the doctor at a 
feet. The woman. elated, told the doctor she 
Was seventy-one though she didn't look it, 
and he replied: “You could not have had bet- 
ter results had you eighteen. You will 
have a relapse but after that vour hearing will 
be permanently better.” 


The third 
continues 


nerve 
Before 


she 


heen 


patient, the Herald con- 


was a young single woman who had been deaf 
fifteen vears. She could not hear a clock or 
watch close to the ear. After the operation 
she could hear both—though faintly. 

Another young woman the doctor would not 
treat. She was suffering from what is known 
as otosclerosis. 

“These cases are not bevond us.” said the 
doctor, “but they usually require six months 
post-operative treatment.” 

He announced that it was his intention 
while in London to give a demonstration with 
a deaf mute. 

“In my he said, “I have found 
a means of curing deaf mutes. And.” he 
added, “it is a remarkable fact that a man 
who has never heard sound has to be taught 
to hear. even after his sense of hearing has 
been established.” 

Dr. Muncie claims that most deafness is due 
to a derangement. disease, or deformity of the 
channel which leads from the back of the nose 
to the middle ear, known technically as the 
Fustachian tube. , 


researches,” 


The following excerpt comes from the 
report of a clinic held in Glasgow and is 
taken from the Glasgow Evening News 
of July 13th, 1923: 
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An Aberdee who had sutfe:red from 


deathess Tol 


n woman 
catarrhal many Vvears, Was ible 
clearly and to dis- 


Ww tones quite 


to hear lo 
tinguish the ticking of a watch three times 
as far as before the operation. In the cause 
of a man sutfering from nerve deafness which 
had last ten 
Vears, a was 
etfected. 

This man. in the 


worse for the 
hearing 


becoming 
yreat) imp ovement in 


been 


language of the doctor, 


“had lost his high tones. but comparative 
tests with a tuning fork before and after the 
operation showed that the range of tones 
audible to him had been increased by about 
halt \mong other cases successfully treated 
was one of otosclerosis Dr. Muncie was un 


able to undertake the cases of several persons 
condition would have necessitated pro 
atter treatment. 


whose 
longed 

We vet further details of this man in 
the Glasgow Citizen of this same date. 


One man, who had been suffering from deaf- 
ness for ten vears, could hear a watch just 
next to his right ear. and two and a_ halt 
inches from his left ear, After the operation, 
these distances improved to two and seven 
inches respectively. He heard a_ high-toned 


tuning-fork for seconds with his 
right eau and for 
his lett before 


figures were 


twenty-seven 
thirty-nine 
treatment. After 
and sixty 


seconds with 
treatment the 
forty-one seconds, re- 
pectively 


Dr. Munew 


diate eff 


claims that when the imme 
ects of the operation pass off, further 
improvement in the tollows 

Dr. Muncie went to Paris next. He 
had no friends there but Mr. Frank T. 
French of The Bedford Petroleum Com- 
pany. Mr. French had learned of Dr. 
Muncie’s work when he operated on Mr. 
William Rockefeller, early in 1922. Mr. 
Rockefeller made no secret of his experi- 
ence and the reporters made the, most of 
their opportunity for somewhat sensa- 
tional news of a well-known man. Mr. 
Rockefeller was seventy-nine years old 
at this time, had been losing his hearing 
for about fifteen years, getting worse all 
the time, had been seeking relief from 
his growing deafness with Rockefeller 
persistence and, of course, at the most 
highly endorsed sources in both America 
and Europe, ineluding the Rockefeller 
Research Institute. It was eatarrhal 
deafness and by a six-minute bloodless 
operation and four months’ post-opera- 
tive treatment Dr. Muncie restored his 


} 
nearing 


hearing to about eighty per cent, of 
normal. 
Soon thereafter, a member of Mr. 


French's family had obtained like relief 
at Dr. Muneie’s hands, and Mr. French 
was more than ready to help on a free 
Muncie elinie in Paris. Mr. French’s 
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oftice boy was brought for treatment, 
Other deaf people came who could be 
relieved on the spot and would stay re. 
lieved without subsequent treatments: 
and the first Paris clinic of its kind was 
held in rooms in the Hotel Majestic with 
results that made history. The Paris 
edition of the New York Hera!d, telling 
of one woman, said that she had been 
‘‘almost totally deaf for five vears and 
such progress was made that the »atient 
was able to hear the noise of traftic and 
to carry on a conversation at close quar. 
ters. 

The this clinie speedily 
brought Dr. Muneie an eminent patient 
who is not unknown to Americans: M, 
Fermin Gemier, the gifted actor and the 
director under the French Government 
of the Odeon Theatre, came to him in 
the company of a Mr. Williams, for- 
merly an American newspaper man, and 
it was he who was responsible for the 
wide publicity given the case. Its news 
value was heightened by the diagnosis 
which showed, what many eminent au- 
thorities well knew, that M. Gemier’s left 
ear drum was destroyed, together with 
the little bones of the left middle ear, 
while the right ear suffered from vario 
defects, the whole pathological condition 
resulting directly or indirectly from an 
accident nine years before. Withal, Dr. 
Muneie decided that the case was favor- 
able for an operation, so on July 19th, 
1925, in the improvised operating room 
in the Hotel Majestic, his finger surgery 
did its work as speedily and effectively 
as usual. Before the operation the pa- 
tient could hear the acoumeter only 
eight inches from the left ear, and from 
the right ear fifty-six inches. After the 
operation the left ear could hear the in- 
strument at thirty-four inches and the 
right responded at twenty-one feet, 
tests with the clock and the tunimg torks 
showing corresponding results. As this 
was the only time in which M. Gemier’s 
case was reported in the newspapers, all 
we can say of it further is that its de- 
velopments have been remarkably sat- 
isfactory. For an artist M. Gemier was 
singular in his readiness to let his re- 
porter friend tell the world of his deat- 

But the cliree- 
dare the truth 


reports of 


Ss 


ness and its mitigation. 
tor of the Odeon ean 
where most actors and musicians find 
concealment necessary. And by the way 
several M. D.’s have been patients of 
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NEW SUCCESSES IN 


Several famous musicians 
Dr. Muneie for salva- 


Dr. Muncie. 
are grateful to 
tion, so to speak, but they cannot afford 
to have any question made of their nor- 


mal hearing. 

On the other hand, I have before me 
several written tributes, printed and un- 
nrinted, from men who want to tell as 
many people as possible what Dr. Mun- 
cie and his reconstructive surgery have 
done for them. One is Father George 
A. Wood, of Nazareth, North Carolina, 
a priest of the Roman Catholie Church, 
who publishes in Church journals, Our 
Folks and Our Lady’s Orphan Boy for 
December, 1924, a warmly grateful ac- 
count. Another is a letter from Mr. 
Paul L. Bean of the Union Water Power 
Company, Lewiston, Maine, wherein Mr. 
Bean says of his aurist, ‘‘ The service he 
renders is magnificent and I trust he 
may long be spared to perform his 
miracles, for they seem no less to me.’’ 
This was written before Mr. Bean’s 
hearing reached the normal standards 
subsequentiy attained. 

A third patient more than willing to 
be quoted and writing in that hope is 
Mr. James L. Davis, an attorney of 
Bristol, Va. He writes Dr. Muneie, 
‘If never before you had a Doubting 
Thomas in your office, you had one when 
I walked in on November 24th, 1924. 
However to me it was a last chance. 
For thirty years I had been under spe- 
cialist after specialist and all the while 
my troubles grew worse.’’ Mr. Davis 
tells how he went home to celebrate this 
last Christmas, and how it ‘‘ was a yreat 
Christmas for us, the happiest we ever 
had,’* and he quotes a letter from his 
wife saying, ‘*The day of miracles is 
Dr. Muncie has performed 
one for you.”” Mr. Davis has a brother 
who is Chief Surgeon of the United 
States Air Force, Colonel W. B. Davis 
of Washington, D. C., and Mr. James 
L. Davis quotes his brother as saying, 
“You are fortunate to have found Mun- 
cle, for there is no one else can do for 


not passed. 


you what he is doing.”’ 

Almost every country is represented 
among Dr. Muncie’s clientele. One of 
iis recent enthusiastic patients is the 
wife of the Chilean Ambassador to the 
United States. Madame B. Mathieu, 
whose hearing for several years in spite 
of treatment received in South America, 
Europe and the United States has been 
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gradually failing, until she was eut off 
from being able to hear conversation. 

The immediate improvement in her 
hearing whieh established, follow- 
ing the operation, was enthusiastically 
described by the Ambassador in the 
words **This improvement is not only 
marvellous: but to me it like a 
miracle.’ Subsequent post-operative 
treatment hear- 
ing capacity well within normal limits, 
much to the satisfaction of her imme- 
diate family as well as her friends 
Washington. 

A superior reporter of Dr. Muncie’s 
method is Mr. T. E. Stevens, a New 
Zealander who was at one time the head 
of a New Zealand school for the deaf, 
but who was in London in 1923 when 
Dr. Muncie was there holding ¢linies. 
Mr. Stevens is an author as well as 
teacher, and an authority on lip-reading 
and kindred features in the edueation 
of the deaf. He wrote a long account 
of Dr. Muncie’s work for a_ leading 
American Medical periodical, but when 
the journal found out that Dr. Muncie 
Was an osteopathic aurist and not of the 
orthodox school it backed out of pub- 
lishing it. The New Zealander knew 
nothing of osteopathy further than his 
study of Dr. Muncie’s achievements, but 
he then told his story in the Journal of 
Osteopathy. He dwells on skep- 
ticism, the confidence inspired by the 
very ») since he 
had number of boys undergo 
aural ‘but,’’ he 
never had he seen an investigation of 
‘so minute and searching a nature.”’ 
He was convinced now that here was a 
‘*highiy skilled otologist.’’ His article 
is eloquent about the cases he saw 
operated on at the first clinie he at- 
tended, ‘‘where the improvement varied 
from thirty-five per cent to one hundred 
per cent.’’ and some of which cases he 
followed up in the vear following. He 
tells of the experience of Mr. Thomas 
Charles Easton, 49 Sussex Road, Hay- 
wards’ Heath, Sussex. Mr. Easton 
wrote him two months later saying, 
‘After four vears of almost total deaf- 
ness it is almost impossible to deseribe 
the delightful feeling of having one’s 
hearing restored.”’ Eleven months 
later he, Mr. Stevens, interviewed Mr. 


Was 


seers 


has since established a 


his 
ocesses of diagnosis 
seen a 


Xaminations— 


savs, 


Easton. finding Mr. Easton’s hearing 
practicaliy normal. He quotes Mr. 
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aston as saying that his case had been 


classed as hopeless by several of the 


leading specialists of Europe. Mr. 
Stevens closes by giving his own ad- 
dress as care of the Bank of New Zea- 


land, Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4, 
London, England. 

There are many more such witnesses 
but as no individuals can be shown as 
more and authentic than 
those we have heard, let us turn to an 
institution which has no institutional 
affiliations with any osteopathie phy- 
sician or surgeon, but which has done 
itself and Dr. Muncie the honor of a 
candid investigation of a matter so con- 
cerned in the relief of the deaf. 

The news of this American aurist’s 
successes in Paris induced members of 
the Faculty of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Paris to arrange a clinic for 
him at the Hospital St. Louis, and be- 
fore me is a letter dated August 30th, 
1923, from Dr. L. Mathé of that Uni- 
versity, congratulating Dr. Muncie on 
his ‘‘seientifie theory, method of treat- 
ment and operative skill’’—I translate. 


impressive 
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a time 
when Paris is emptiest the clinic ‘*had 
succeeded in bringing together eighteen 


He also finds it notable that at 


Specialists of whom six are heads of ¢ 
And this success was 
‘by the 
publication of your work in the inter. 
national archives of the oto-rhino laryn- 
goialric department of the St. Louis 
Hospital.”’ 

Dr. Muncie is eager to share all he ¢ 
knows with the aurists of any school in 
the humanitarian spirit that the great 
army of the deaf may be benefitted, but 
his practice—in deafness exelusively— 
is heavy, his elinies give information, 
but cannot give adequate training. 

Deafness is on the inerease. It is 
estimated that there are over five mil- 
lion eases of progressive deafness in the 
United States; and people who are open 
to evidence will probably be gladdened 
when Dr. Muncie says it is only a ques- 
tion of time and the training of a few, 
before we will establish a post graduate 
school for teaching constructive finger 
surgery. 


hospitals. 


consecrated,” he goes on to say, * 


CY AND | 


As I went moseyin’ down th’ street, 
My Denver friend I chanced t* meet. 
**Tlello!”’ 


<2 Where have vou been sO long a time 


savs | 


That we have missed your soothin’ 
rhyme ?”’ 
‘“‘New York,’’ says Cy. 
**Gee whiz!”’ says I. 
‘You must have seen some wonders 


down 
that historie, splendid town ;”’ 
And then says IL: 
‘For bridges, parks and crowded streets 
There is no other place that beats 
New York,’’ says I. 


‘Correct!’ says Cy. 


In 





‘The town is mighty big, but then 
It isn’t in it with its men, 

is t’’ 
** And tell me, Cyrus, if vou ean, 
Who is its biggest, brainiest man?’ 

**Dana!”’ says Cy. 

“You bet!” 


says I. 


says : 


‘*He's big of heart and bie of brain, 
And he’s been good unto us twain’’— 
Choked up, says I. 
‘I love him, and I pray God give 
Ilim many, many vears to live! 
Eh, Cy?’ 
** Ame a 


says I. 
Says Cy. 


Eugene Field 
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N OUR present issue a new depart- In this department we endeavor to 
ment is inaugurated. It is proposed express 
to make it a transcript of life. filled Whatsoever things are true, 


Whatsoever things are honest, 


with heroism, wisdom. truth and charm. 
Whatsoever things are just, 


It is edited with . feeling of greater Whatsoever things are pure, 
freedom than is possible in McCLuRe’s Whatsoever things are lovely, 
MaGAZINE in its regular, established Whatsoever things are of good report. 


character; it is in reality itself a minia- 
ture magazine. 


Inasmuch as the pictures here 
; _— painted will often find their necessary 
Whatever is worthy of praise and subjects. scenes and colors in the vast 
mitation will find its place here. The ¢.9 of already printed treasures, we 
nobler and greater deeds of men and shall eagerly weleome the co-operation 
women who have advanced human well- f mit 
being. who have achieved beauty in art rial 
ee a em distinetion, will be set The nobilities and heroisms that 
Pas in these pages. We hope to use hall fill the pages of The Little Maga- 
biography and glimpses: of character zine reach the highest spiritual levels 
as well as direct contributions from of the human soul. Our country has its 
those who have led in the development roots in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
x elvilization. : ; At a time when men’s minds despaired 
In The Little Magazine we aim to of achieving a stable government for 
cultivate a sense of beauty, sweetness the United States. George Washington 
and goodness. I think it can be made  caid. “‘Let us raise a standard to which 
an extraordinary influence for elevating the wise and the honest can repair. The 
the taste and stimulating the desire for event is in the hands of Ged.”’ And 
what is_best. It will inspire love for when Lincoln entered upon the most 
what is highest in thought and conduct.  qiffieult task that has fallen to any man 
It will contain stories of the wonders — jn our history, in the solemn moment of 
of the universe and the marvels of our his departure from his home and friends 
world, told with simplicity and charm. — jn Springfield to make the journey to 


our readers in the selection of mate- 


There will be true fairy tales of to- Washington, he expressed himself in 
day, the marvelous lives of plants and most exalted speech. Ie said: 
animals which are unfolded to us by ‘“‘T now leave, not knowing when or 


study ; stories of insects that rival man whether I ever may return, with a 
in intelligenee. of plants that possess task before me _ greater than that 
senses, of the world’s beauty under the which rested upon Washington. With- 
microscope: these and many other such out the assistance of that Divine Being 
tales will be told so clearly that they who ever attended him, I cannot sue- 
will reach the mind of even the young- ceed. 

est reader. ‘With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
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Him who can go with me, 
with you, and be every- 
us confidently hope 
be well. To His eare 
commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers vou will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell.”’ 

‘We have known Mr. Lincoln 
many years,’’ wrote the editor of The 
State Journal. ‘*We have heard him 
speak upon a hundred different occas- 
ions; but we never saw him pro- 
foundly affected. 

‘When he said, with the earnestness 
of a sudden inspiration of feeling, that 
with help he should not fail, 
there was an uncontrollable burst of ap- 
plause.’’ 

Did Lineoln in 
these words lightly 
ing what he said? 

An inaugural address by the Presi- 
dent of the United States is a singu- 
larly basie utterance. It is the most im- 
portant of all expressions of a people’s 
will and beliefs. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to quote in this connection 
from the latest inaugural address in the 
history of our country. Mr. Coolidge 
said on Mareh 4th, 1925, speaking of 
America, ‘‘The legions which she sends 
forth are armed, not with the sword but 
with the The higher state to 
which she the allegiance of all 
mankind is not of human, but of divine 
origin. She cherishes no purpose save 
to merit the favor of Almighty God.’’ 

The quality of the pioneers that made 
America is clearly set forth in Miss Tar- 
bell’s chapters in this dealing 


in 
remain 
wood, let 


Trusting 
and 
where for 
that all will 


vet 


for 


sO 


God ’s 


this great hour say 
and without believ- 


cross, 


seeks 


issue, 


with the forefathers of Judge Gary. 
George Bancroft, towards the end of 
his life, after Laving oceupied many 


high oftices in the government and made 
a profound study of the history of the 


United States, summed up his conelu- 
sion in these words: 
Ilowever great may be the 


of 
that 


number those who persuade them- 


there is in. men. noth- 


se] ves 


Jarre LITT (GAZine ps. 
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ing superior to himself, history in. 
terposes with evidence that tyranny and 
wrong lead inevitably to decay; that 
freedom and right, however hard may 
be the struggle, always prove resistless, 
Through this assurance ancient nations 
learned to renew their vouth; the rising 
generation is incited to take a generous 
part in the grand drama of time; and 
old age stands waiting in the tranquil 
conviction that the path of humanity 
is still fresh with the dews of morning, 


that the Redeemer of the nations 
liveth.’ 
Washington, Lincoln, Baneroft and 


the essential Ameriea. 

To Arthur Mee’s editorial work and 
writings I am indebtcd for the inven- 
tion of this Little Magazine, and from 
Arthur Mee I print three contributions 
in this issue: The Panama Gang tells 
the story of Dr. Gorgas, whose _biog- 
raphy written by Mrs. Gorgas and Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick has just appeared. The 
Funeral of a Paupe r Was published 
a volume entitled The Best 
of 1923, Small, 
Company of Boston. 

Miss Fancher, who wrote 
Roosevelt’s Grandchildren for Me. 
CLURE’S MAGAZINE last vear, prepared 
the article on Tyndale. The great Hali- 
fax disaster of December 6 1917, when 
the collision of a munition ship in the 
harbor caused an explosion and_ fire 
which laid in ruins one-third of the 
city and caused tremendous loss of life 
is referred to in Dr. Muneie’s article 
in the big magazine, and forms the set- 
ting for the story of the heroie Seven 
Men of Halifar in The Little Magazine. 

The beautiful words of Arthur Mee 
on Nature’s gifts to every child follow 
a quotation from St. Francis, the monk 
who ealled the flowers and trees, the sun 
and stars his little brothers and sisters. 
and the poems of an American child 
who has the spirit of St. Francis. 
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ST. FRANCIS’ apennyEe 
TO THE BIRDS 


ON] Y LITTLE sisters. the birds, much 
. bounden are ye unto God, your 
~ Creator, and always in every place 
ought ve to praise Him, for that He hath 
given you liberty to fly about everywhere ; 
and God feedeth you. and giveth you the 
streams and fountains for your drink; the 
mountains and the valleys for your refuge 
and the high trees whereon to make your 
nests. ”’ 

Whenas Saint Francis spake these words 
unto them, these birds began all of them 
to open their beaks, and spread their wings. 
and reverently to bow their heads down to 
the ground to show that the father gave them 
jov exceeding great. And Saint Francis re- 
joiced with them, and marveled at their good 
heed and sweet friendliness. 

And then in the fashion of the cross that 
Saint Francis had made over them the one 
part flew toward the east, and the other 
toward the west. and the other toward the 
south and the fourth toward the north, and 
each flight went on its way singing 
signifving thereby that brothers after the fashion of the birds, 
possessing nothing of their own in this 





wondrous songs, 
even so the preaching of the Cross of 
Christ. renewed bv St. Francis. would world, commit their lives wholly unto 







be carried by him and the brothers the providence of God, 
throughout all the world; and which Chapter XVI. The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. 
7 y 
GOOD MORNING DAWN 
This poen ras written by Grace Roosevelt, The velvet tackness of night melts away, 
granddaughter of Theodore Roos-velt, at ia 
The flush in the east sky announces the 


the aac of eight years She wrote 
Dawn when she was ten. dav, 


The crickets cease chirping, the 


Good morning to flowers and birds tweet and sing: 


grass, 
To trees and people that pass, The wind in the trees makes 
a the boughs sway and sing, 
To birds and butterflies, The sun climbs from bed to 
To the sun and the great blue enlighten the day. 

sky And the children awake and chase 


‘ . : 
; cd =. 
And the white clouds passing by. \~akeansl slumber away 
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EVERY CHILD'S 
GOOD THINGS 


By ARTHUR MEE 


NATURE, give to you, to be yours for ever and 

ever, the right to the free enjoyment of this 

world. I give to you the years that are before 
you, and the world that js about you. 

I give to you the Sun by day and the Moon and 
stars by night, with the power to wake as the Earth 
rolls into the light of the Sun, and power to sleep 
when the night comes. 

[ give to vou the beauty of the Earth in the 
golden hour of dawn, with the vision of the Sun 
as it climbs above the hills, with the glow of fire 
across the meadow and the sparkle on the river 
that runs past. The sight of the new stirring of 
the life of the world, the sound of all moving 
things that praise their Maker, the feeling that up- 
lifts the heart as the light breaks on another day, 
are yours. 

I give you the eager hope of spring, with the 
right to see the slow disrobing of the winter earth 
and the slow unveiling of her secret treasury. I 
give to you the untold glory of a summer’s day, 
with the touch of God in every lane and the fire 
of the Sun in every rose. I give to you the eternal 
promise of autumn, with the faith of all growing 
things in the life that will come again. I give to 
you the peace of the Earth on a winter’s day, with 
the robe of stainless white not made with hands. 
I give to you the full glory of the changing year, 
and perfect trust in the ways of God that have 
never failed upon the Earth. 

I give you the song that has been in the world 
since the birds began to sing, the joyous hymn of 
the lark and the plaintive music of the nightin- 
gale; the beauty that has been on Earth since 
flowers began to peep; the silver lamps that have 
hung in the sky since the stars began to shine. 

I give you understanding of the voices of dumb 
things—the neigh of the horse that a rider loves, 
the bark of the dog that has been man’s friend 
throughout the years, and the purring of the cat 
on the hearth. I give you the music of the day to 
stir your soul, and the stillness of the night in 
which you hear, if you listen, the voice of God. 

I give you the gentle breeze that kisses the face 
of a child, and the wind that tosses the ship at 
sea; I give you tenderness and strength. I give 
you the charity that comforts the sufferer and the 
pity that softens the life of the poor. I give you 
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the wiedous of he alth and the power to build up 
in vour body a holy temple for your soul. 

[ give you the oceans in calm and storm, with 
the waters that dance in the air, the showers and 
the winds, the snow that clothes the world anew 
in a night, the rain that taps on the window, and 
the rainbow that springs out of the Sun. 

I give you, free for ever, with the right to take 
whom you will, the full enjoyment of the Natural 
Gallery of everlasting pictures, and the right to 
see the unveiling of all sunsets, the covering of 
the heath with red and gold, the floating past of 
the clouds that ride like mountain peaks across 
the sky. I give you access to all the bushes laden 
with berries, to the daffodils and the violet beds, 
to the place where ferns and mosses hide, and to 
the tulips when they hang their heads at night 

I give to you the power to remember and the 
power to forget, and I give you the strength to 
forgive. I give you the love of the quiet places 
where the burden of the petty things will fall 
away. I give you the right to wander by the brook 
that babbles o’er the pebbles, to rise early in the 
morning and see the dew on every buttereup, to 
lose yourself among the heather and in the field 
of the cloth of gold. 

I give you the Past, with its heritage of good 
and ill. I give you the Present, with the oppor- 
tunity that knows no bound. I give you the 
Future, with the years that never end and know 
no sorrow. 

I give to you the long, long thoughts of youth 
and the memories of the years; the hope of the 
dawning life, the dream of the days to be, and 
the looking-back. I give vou the yearning and the 
craving that make life sweet. I give you the time 
of waiting and the time of fulfillment. I give you 
the spirit that good fortune does not mar nor ill 
fortune break. 

[ give you the calm that looks out upon the 
world and will not be discomforted. I give you the 
heart that does not quail; the courage that does 
not flinch ; the faith that will not fail in the Valley 
of the shadow. 

[ give you the love of true things, the love of 
pure things, and the companionship of sweet 
liberty. I give you the seorn of all ignoble things, 
the hate of all things evil, and the strength to 
march breast-forward against them until they are 
destroyed. 

I give you the promise that they shall be de- 
stroyed, that the face of the Earth shall be fair, 
that the mind of man shall be free, that all that 
came from God shall yet return to Him, that little 
children yet shall see the Dawn that no man knows. 

From the Wonderful Day 
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OBITUARY OF A NOBODY 


By ALFRED SEGAL 


In the Cincinnati Post, April 14, 1923, urder the headline : 


was the funeral 
Old Jim’’ Smith, 72, who 
died at the City Infirmary 
where he had lived 18 years. 
No sermon was preached for 
no silk-hatted pallbearers car- 
no ornamental hearse drove 
in fine style; no organ played 
no floral tributes 
no silken pillow 





Old Jim: 
ried him: 
him away 
a processional for him: 


were piled at his feet: 
rested his head. 


Having been a pauper in a_poor- 
house. Old Jim had never expected 
these things anyhow. 

So we thought it would be a good 


him, in the 
what he didn’t 
funeral sermon such as rich 
en when they do not deserve 


joke on Old Jim to 
columns of this paper. 
expect—a 

men get, e\ 


give 


it. 

And here is our sermon for Old Jim 
in full: 

‘Friends: This man was James 
Smith. He was ealled ‘Old Jim.’ He 
was born in our city 72 years ago. 
Work was his portion from earliest 
youth. By trade he was « gardener. 
He knew every tree and flower by 
name. He knew how, with the pollen 


of two roses, to create a new rose more 
beautiful and fragrant than either. 

‘*So he created beauty in the world. 
He made gardens to bloom in barren 
places. The work of his -hhands was like 
a benediction. 

‘*He toiled a lifetime. 

***T shall plant the well,” he 
said, ‘and in my old age I shall gather 
the harvest. In the sunset of my life 


seed 


I shall sit in my own garden and be 
content. My labor shall have earned 
for me a fair competence fez my sup- 


? 


port to the end of my davs 


‘‘He conducted a smal) forist’s busi- 
130 


day of 


“The Eulogy of a Pauper” 


ness in one of the suburbs. His wife 
died, and also his children: but, un 
beaten. he went about creating new lif 
and new beauty in the gardens. 

‘When he was 54 he had already 
gathered in a modest harvest. 

‘**A few vears more,’ he said. ‘and 
then the sunset and rest and content- 
ment in my garden.’ 


‘And then a false friend took from 
him all he had gathered. 

‘He went to the poorhouse and be- 
eame ‘Old Jim.” And, though hope 
and courage had gone from his heart. 
his hand still reached out for beauty 
to create: and he worked in the gar- 
dens of the poorhouse: and new flowers 
sprang up at his touch. 

‘And when a mortal 
him he bore the agony of it 
complaint until the end. 

‘So he who had contributed much 
loveliness to the world died unloved 
and friendless. 

‘But, friends, 
not a 
a pauper? 
he received 
of the 
is to be 


disease seized 


without 


who shall say that he 
even though he died 
He much more than 
and, in the final balancing 
ledger, he who has given much 
accounted much richer than he 
who has only received. 

‘So we honor to-day not Old Jim, 
A Failure. but Old Jim, A Success.” 
And this is the end of our sermon. 

There was no coffin, no hearse, nor 
flowers at Old Jim’s funeral. His body 
was lifted to an undertaker’s 
and carried to the medical college, as 
the law requires be done with those in 
the infirmary who die friendless. 

So his body dedicated to the 
study of disease. 

Thus James Smith 
do good in the world. 


was 


SUCCESS, 


vave 


wagon 


was 


will continue to 
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BIBLE CAME 
To ENGLAND 


By LAURETTA FANCHER 


that there was a time when 
publicly whipped 
for reading the Bible. Yet, in 
England, only a little over five 
hundred vears ago, no one out- 
side of the clergy of the church 
was magne to have even a page 

» Bible. If a person were 
precious frag- 
ment in his possession, he was 


|’ is hard for us to realize 


mel were 


pedi With a 


fined or whipped or imprisoned. | 

The first man in England who 
tried to turn the minds of men 
toward the idea that every one 
has a right to study the Bible 
and to interpret it as he wishes 
Wveliffe. But he was 
so hated that, years after his 
burned 


Was Joh 


death, his bones were 
and the ashes seattered. 

About a hundred years later, Martin 
Luther translated the Bible into the 
German language. There was no Eng 
lish Bible. The Old Testament was 
originally written in Hebrew and the 
New Testament in Greek, and these had 
been translated into Latin, in which all 
of the clergy were learned. But the 
English people could not understand a 
word of it. The chureh at that time 
did not believe in allowing any one but 
the clergy to read or explain the Bible. 
They even thought that they were pleas- 
ing God when they persecuted any one 
who differed from them. 


The Courage of William Tyndale 

At the same time that Luther lived 
in Germany, there was in England a 
man named William Tyndale. His 
name is not well known to most of us, 
but it should be, for he gave to English- 





people a wonderful e@ift, and 
aid a high price for it. The 
his life is a thrilling one. He greatly 
admired Martin Luther and wished to 
do tor the English people what Luther 
had done for the Germans. But on all 

saw men led to prison and even 
put to death for reading Luther’s writ 
ings, and he knew very well that if he 
should translate the Bible into English, 
would be sought Yet he ck 
termined to do it—not because he 


story of 


sides he 


his life 
loved 
strife, for you can see by his picture 
iat a kindly face he had, but. in his 
own words, ‘tout of pity and compas 
sion for mv brethren.’’ 

Tyndale realized that he eould not do 
the work in England, for he would be 
watched. He must go away—leave his 


own country. 


I 
wl 


IIe had very little money, 


but friends promised him enough to pay 
for the printing, if he could sueceed in 











finishing the translation. So he sailed 
to Hamburg, Germany, to ‘‘ poverty, 
mine exile out of mine natural country, 
and bitter absence from my friends, the 
hunger, the thirst, the cold, the great 


danger wherewith I was everywhere 


compassed.’’ Before he left England, 
Ty ndale made a vow. He had been 
talking with one of the learned men who 


was bitterly opposed to allowing every 
one to read the Bible, and Tyndale be- 
indignant that he declared, 
solemnly, ‘‘If God my life, ere 
many vears I will cause a boy that 
driveth the plow shall know more of 
the Scripture than thou dost.’’ 


Calne so 


Spare 


IVork Which Cannot Be 
Destroyed 


Tyndale took a little 
went to work at the 


The 


In Hamburg, 
room and secretly 


translation of the New Testament. It 
Was a great task, but one for which he 
was well fitted. He had always loved 
the Bible, and even as a child he had 
had a gift for languages. The only 
record which we have of his early life 
says, in the quaint English of those 
times, that ‘* William Tyndale — 
was brought u» from a child in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. where he grew and 


increased as well in he knowledge of 
and other liberal arts, 
cially in the knowledge ot the Seriptures, 
whereunto his mind was_ singularly 
addicted.’” We know that the things 
which a child does and reads and thinks 
about leave such a deep impression on 
his mind that his whole life is influenced 
thereby, so we are not surprised to learn 
that William Tyndale’s love for the 
Bible began when he very young. 

His liking for languages caused him 
to study them, so that he became skilled 
in seven different tongues, and it was 
said of him, that no matter which he 
spoke, it sounded as if it were his native 
language. Yet, though he was such a 
scholar, he wrote the English Bible in 
very simple language, because he wanted 


tongues as espe- 


Was 


to give it to the poor and unlettered, 
and this style is beautifully suited to 
the Bible, for it was written in the 


beginning for people of little education. 


William 
fectlv 
English Bible for Yr time, a style P whieh 


Tyndale 


did his work so per. 
that he 


fixed the style of the 
cannot be equalled tor clearness, 


nity 
and beauty. 


When the translation of the New 
Testament was finished, he took the 
precious sheets of paper to Cologne. 
Germany, which was famous for its 
printing presses, and ordered 3000 


copies to be printed. The work had 
progressed about as far as the gospel of 
Mark, when the senate of the city or- 


dered the printers to stop! The secret 


of the printing had been betrayed. 
Henry the Eighth, King of England. 
and the church authorities there were 


also warned that Tyndale was planning 
to ship New Testaments into England. 
Spies were everywhere. Tyndale, fear 
ing that his life would be taken befor 
his vow could be performed, hastily 
packed up what he could of the printed 
sheets and fled to the city of Worms. 
Of course, not every printer was willing 
to undertake the work, but he finally 
found a man who was brave enough to 
help him. The first edition was finished 
and another 3000 conies printed. 


Bibles Packed in Barrels of Flour 


Meanwhile, the English authorities 
were ordered by the king to keep a 
sharp lookout at every seaport for the 


Bibles which they knew Tyndale was 
trying to have printed. But in spite 
of their watchfulness, in spite of the 


delays, the dangers and 

the Bibles came to England. 
hidden in barrels, in 
eloth, in sacks of flour and in every 
other way that could be thought 
of. They were smuggled in—the whole 
6000 copies—to those trusted ones who 


persecutions, 
They came 
in bales of 


Cases, 


secret 


were anxiously waiting for them, and 
were quickly spread through all the 
land. When the authorities discovered 
that the Bibles were already in the 


country, every effort was made to find 
and destroy them. But more were being 


printed. During the following ten 
vears 30,000 Bibles were smuggled into 
England. Thousands of these, bought 


by spies or seized by the church, were 
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piled in heaps and burned with cere- had foreseen "when he 2 his vow 
mony, ‘‘as a burnt offering most overtook him. He was killed and his 
pleasing to Almighty God.’’ But body burned at the stake. But his work 
persecution always helps along any could not be destroved. At the very 
eause. People talked of nothing else time of his death, the first Bible printed 
but the wonderful book, and tried on English soil came from the press 

in every seeret way to get a precious and on the title page was the name of 


= William Tyndale. 


Conv. 
Tyndale Was in greater danger than 
before. He was driven from place to England's Sweetest Music 
place by his enemies. At last he was 
arrested and thrown into prison. One What joy there must have been when 


of the letters written by this brave man the first Bibles were brought into St. 
is left for us to read. It was written Paul’s cathedral. Six large English 
to the Governor of the eastle where he Bibles were fastened with heavy chains 
was imprisoned in a dungeon for a year to the reading desks, so that they could 
and a half. He asked first for some not be stolen, and the people crowded 
warmer clothing, and then wrote, ‘I into the cathedral all day long, from 
wish also for permission to have a morning until the evening, to hear the 
eandle in the evening, for it is weary Seriptures read. Suppose you had 
work to sit alone, in the dark. But never heard the words of the Bible. and 
above all things, I entreat and beseech suppose vou went into a great cathedral 
you.... kindly suffer me to have 

my Hebrew Bible, Grammar and 
Dietionary.”’ 








A Prisoner Iho Was 
Loved by His Jailers 


But this exile, sitting 
alone in the eold, dark 
dungeon, knowing that his 
ife would probably be 
taken, did not stop to feel 
sorry for himself. His one 
thought was to finish his 
work, to translate the Old 
Testament into English, 
so that the English people 
might have the comfort 
and beauty of the whole 
Bible for their own. Some 
old reeords tell us that 
Tyndale was so gentle that 4); 
he was loved even by his ‘Ki 
jailers. And his request RSS ; i 
was probably granted, for : = “omen armmm t ) 
it is eonsidered certain bk = Scie So ee 
that the translation of the =~ 
parts of the Old Testament 
which he left was written 
while he was in this for- 
eign dungeon. Ribles were fastened by heacy cheine to the reading 

Finally the fate which he desks in St. Paul's cathedral. 











and tried to get as near as possible to 
one of the desks where a man was read- 
ing, and you should hear, for the first 
time, echoing down the great, dim aisles 


of the church, those comforting 
words, ‘‘Let not vour heart be troubled. 
Ye believe in God—believe also in me.’”’ 


sweet, 


Or ‘‘l am the Good Shepherd. The 
Good Shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep.’’ Those sentences would have 


fallen like strange music on your ears, 


‘“‘the sweetest music ever heard on 
English soil.’’ 
To-day, we know many of the most 


beautiful parts of the Bible by heart. 
We read it freely in our homes and 
churches, our Bible. which is largely the 
work of William Tyndale. No other 
translator has been able to improve upon 
him. He geve it to us—and paid for 
it with his life. 

If you should ever visit the British 
Museum, where the English people keep 


their greatest treasures, you would see, 





Am to 


pee 


: , ‘ i 

among other precious things, a few f 
worn, yellow pages from the New Testa- 
ment. It is the only fragment left of 
the first edition of the translation of 
William Tyndale, the ‘‘Father of the 

English Bible.”’ 

INUUNNSOOULAADO OULU ULLADULLA } 
The first step in bringing the Bible to us 
was taken when it was translated from the 
original into the Latin language. There ex 
isted in the second century a Latin version of 
the Bible made in Africa. and used by the 
\frican Fathers. In time this became so cor 
rupt that Saint Jerome was requested to un- 

dertake a revision. He had not, however, i 


proceeded far with his task of revising the old } 
version when he was so strongly impressed | 
with the inaccuracy of the Old Testament text 
derived from the Septuagint, that he resolved 


to translate it anew from the Hebrew On 
this he was engaged from perhaps A. D, 385 
to A. D. 405. By the approbation of Gregory 
I, this translation acquired such authority | 
that since the seventh century, with some 
mixture of other ancient translations, it has } 
heen exclusively adopted in the Western 


Church, and has borne the name of the Vulgat 
or text.—Editor’s note. 


current 
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SELECTED FOR THE LITTLE MAGAZINE 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


A thought is a real 


thing and words are 
a virgin: unless it is fittingly apparelled we 
will fly from us and only return again in the 
we may not comprehend until, with aching 
for those symbols which are its protection 


UT RLOHT GEA 


only its raiment; but a thought is as shv as 
may not look on its shadowy nakedness: it 
darkness erying in a thin, childish voice whieh 
minds, listening and divining we at last fashion 
and its banner 


James Nte phe ns. in The Crock of Gold. 
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A Morninc IN May 


I was out in the 
When the birds were 
Each calling to each 
In the day newly-born 
Exch calling to each 


cool of 


morning, 


= 


the 


beginning sing. 


to 


In the fresh-scented morn; 
Calling —*“ Oh, it is spring! It is spring! ” 
And the dew-laden lilacs about me. 


And the hum of an ear 
And the murmuring 


Of the new-leafing 


tree 


ly bee's wing, 


boughs 


And the soft-stirring boughs 


in the br 


-“Ah,. it is 


Fustling low 


\W hispered 


Claude C. 


eeZze 


spring! It is spring! ” 


Washburn 
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ORWAY, the land of the 
} N Vikings, is the home of 

~ a tiny animal which 

ye possesses the bold spirit 

1 of of adventure that char- 

the acterized those early rov- 

ase ers of the sea. This 

un- . . ° | 

ow it animal is the lemming. 

old} Lemmings are gnawing 

sed | animals who live among 

ol the high mountain re- 

On gions of the Seandina- 

385 vian countries as well as 

sory in North Ameriea and 

- | northern <Asia. Those who 

ome ° ° " . 

Tee live in Norway are only five 

tern inches long, including the stumpy tail. 

gate Ever since men have studied the 
lemmings, they have noticed that 
whenever their population increases 
so that the food supply .is endan- 
gered, these little animals migrate. 
All nature books tell of this migra- 
tion of the lemmings, but it oecurs 
so rarely that it may not happen in a 

- liretime, 

t Two years ago, this marvel nature 

hich did take place. The early spring and 

- warm summer in Norway caused an 
abundance of vegetation so that the 
lemmings grew strong and numerous. 


This is always the cause of a migration. 
The animals increase rapidly that 
the food supply begins to fail, and mil- 
lions of lemmings, a countless popula 
face starvation. When they begin 
to realize this, through the host of tiny 
animals there runs a general uneasiness. 
Their comfortable life is over. There is 
no food. They begin to assemble, tl 
same impulse seeming to affect a large 
group at the same time and spreading 
from them to the others. The animals 
arrange themselves in ranks, like an 
army, and the migration begins. 

They hurry on in a definite direction, 
long trains of little creatures 
together that the head of one seems to 
rest on the back of the one in front of it. 
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| AN amen THAT IS OLDER 
THAN A CONTINENT 


The light tread of their feet 
wears a path which can be 
seen for a long distance 
The longer the march, 

the greater becomes the 

anxious — haste. They 

fall upon all vegetation 


in their path, but their 
numbers are so tremen- 


dous that many get 

nothing. Hunger spurs 

them on. The little ani- 

mals become brave with 

desperation; they gnaw 

through haystacks, they climb 

over mountains, they swim rivers 

and broad lakes: they face ravens 

and strong birds of prey and even 

man, defiantly. Many die by the way 

and others are born, but still the 

swarms rush on—on—perhaps for a 
year or two years or three years 
until they come to the sea. Without 

hesitation, they plunge in. Their mad 


march is over. 
It seems a wild aet, without 
reason. But some people believe that 


strange, 


onee, ages ago, there was a land, plen- 
tiful in food, whieh now lies under the 
sea, and that the lemmings used to 


march to this land of plenty when their 
food supply waned. After thousands of 


vears, this instinet is so strong that it 
drives millions of animals, when their 
need for food arises. 


We know that birds flying along the 
Mediterranean follow ancestral 
coasts which are now submerged. It 
may well be true that the lemmings are 
driven by an ancient instinet, which has 


routes, 


caused migrations in the past and will 
cause more in the future. For a few of 
the lemmings always stay behind. These 


repopulate the home country until, after 
many another Jong summer will 
produce again a surplus of life, and the 
lemmings will set forth, even as men do 
from over-populated countries, to find a 
newer, fairer land. 


vears, 
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MAY SONGS 


HILE reading one evening words being deftly brought into the 
towards the close of April, strain. The first song bears marks of 
1861, I was on a sudden some antiquity. There is its double re- 
aware of a party of waits or frain—the second and fourth lines in 
g earolers who had taken their every stanza—which, both musically 
stand on the lawn in my garden, and poetically, are far superior to the 
and were serenading the family with others. Its quaint picture of manners, 
a song. There were four singers, ac- the worshipful master of the house in 
f companied by a flute and a clarinet; his chain of gold, the mistress with gold 
and together they diseoursed most along her breast. the ‘‘house and har 
simple and rustic music. I found that bor.’’ ‘‘riches and store,’’ all seem to 
the same songs are used every year. point to earlier times. 
They are verbally recited, all of the See 


OLD MAY SONG 


q ! All in this pleasant evening. together come are we, 


For the Summer springs so fresh, green. and gay; 





rrr 


We'll tell vou of a blossom and buds on every tree, 


Drawing near to the merry month of May 

Rise up. the master of this house, put on your chain of gold, 
For the Summer springs so fresh, green and gay; 

We hope vou're not offended, with your house we make so bold, 
Drawing near to the merrv month of Mav 


Rise up, the mistress of this house, with gold along your breast, 
For the Summer springs so fresh. green and gay 


And if your body he asleep. we hope y 


Drawing near to the merrv month of Mav. 
i Rise up, the children of this house, all in your rich attire 


For the Summer springs so fresh, green and gay 
For every hair upon vour head shines like the silver wire, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 


ir souls at rest 


rrr 


God bless this house and harbour, your riches and your store, 
For the Summer springs so fresh. green and gay: 

We hope the Lord will prosper you, both now and evermore, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May 


NEW MAy SONG 


Cor listen awhile unto what we shall say. 

Concerning the season the month we eall May; 

For the » Ai they are springing, and the birds they do sing, 
And the haziers are sweet in the morning of May. 


When the trees are in bloom. and the meadows are green, 
The sweet-smelling cowslips are plain to be seen: 
The sweet ties of nature, which we plainly do see, 
For the baziers are sweet in the morning of May. 


So now to conclude, with much freedom and love, 

The sweetest of blessings proceed from above: 

Let us join in our song that right happy may we be, 
For we'll bless with contentment in the morning of May. 
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THE SEVEN Ses OF HALIFAX 


HE Great 


bor of 


disaster in the har 
Halifax 


the most terrible 


Was one of 
calamities 
that have ever afilicted Nova 
scotia. 

It happened during the war 
ship laden 
Halifax 


erty 








while a 
with munitions was Waiting in 
Harbor. and the prop- 
and lite in the almost 
bevond 


loss of 
Towh Was 
calculation 

The munition ship French 
Mont Blane, which was run into 
by another ship. The collision set her 
on fire, and her crew, unable to ex- 
tinguish the flames or stop the ship, 


was the 


vessel 


escaped in boats 

Like a floating 
headed straight for the 
warship Niobe, the naval 
the magazine. On board the 
Captain Newcombe, 


dressed after the 


deserted 

British 
harbor, and 
Niobe was 


having a 


voleano the 


ship 


wound 


amputation of one of 


pinnace, go up to the 
grapple her, and tow her out of the 
path in which she was 
and death 
of Toronto 


Mont Blane, 


carrving dis. 
Boatswain Mat 
forward inst 
and with him six other men, 
the fearful plunge to death. 

They lowered their boat, and _ the 
little pinuace moved like a fluttered bird 
towards the floating terror. The flames 
from the Mont Blane mounted higher 
and higher, and it was evident that she 
soon explode; but the dauntless 
raced on to haul her from her 


aster thison 
intly, 


ready for 


stepped 


mist 
seven 
eourse. 

They had reached her 
hot side when the eatastrophe happened. 
The Mont Blane blew up with a 
thunderous roar, wrecking every 
far and near. When the 
sided all eyes were turned 
pinnace and her erew, but not a 


almost white. 


’ 


thing 
murk sub- 
To seek the 


trace 


his legs. In that frightful moment he of the vessel remained. The pinnace 
forgot his wound and realized the awful had been blown to atoms, and seven 
peril developing before his eves. Hle more men were face to face with God. 
called for volunteers to take the ship's From Heroes of the Flag, by Arthur Mec 

==) 


A SONG OF 


Praise v 
And unto thes 
thon that bhearest 
Unto thee shall all 
Thou visitest the eart 
Thou greatly enri 
God, 
Which is full of water 


Thou preparest them 
so provided for it. 


Thou waterest the 
Thou settlest the 


Thou blesses t the 


Thou crownest the 


vaiteth for thee 


ridges 


vear with thy 


DAVID FOR THE SPRINGTIME 


O God, in Zion 


vow be performed 


prayer, 


orn, When thou hast 


thereof abundantly: 


furrows thereof 
Thou makest it soft with sh 


ywers 


springing thereof. 


goodness; 


And thy paths drop fatness 


They drop upon the pastures of the 
little hills rejo 


And the 


The pastures are 


wilderness: 
ce on every side 


clothed with flocks; 


The vallevs also are covered with corn; 


Thev shout for jov, 


they 
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THE PANAMA GANG 


By ARTHUR MEE 


Hers 


we are. gentlemen. 


‘s the whole gang of us, 


Prettv near through wi the job we are on: 

Size up our work—it give vou the hang of us— 
South to Balboa and th to Colon 

Yes, the canal is our let of reference; 
Look at Culebra 1 g t it Ga 

What can we do for ve Ii—got anv preterence, 
Wireless to Saturn or bridge to the moon‘ 

Don't send us bac a is flat agai 


We who have shatte 
Office work—oh 
Havent vou 


Got any rivet 


but we « 


red a continents spine ; 

ildn't do that again! 
thi +hat , 

something that’s more in our line 


thev sav isn't 


crossable ‘ 


Got anv mountains that can’t be cut through’? 


We specialize in the wholly impossible 


Doing things “nobod 


T: ke a good look at 


Engineers, doctors 


ever 


could do!” 


the whole husky crew of us, 


and steam-shovel me 


Taken together you'll find quite a few of us 


Soon to be ready for 
Bronze d by the 

Chockful of energy 
'T 


Trained bv a task that 


vigor 


s the biggest in 


trouble again 
tropical sun that is blisters 


and tang, 
history, 


Who has a job for this Panama Gang 


RIDERLESS horse walked up 
Ludgate Hill one day behind its 


sleeping master, and if a horse 


ean feel and know what happens its 


heart must have been breaking inless 
there came to it new strength in the 
pride felt in the sight of its master 


sleeping under the Stars and Stripes on 
his way to St. Paul’s. 

For what was happening that day up 
Ludgate Hill rare and stirring 
thing. Here was no great Englishman, 
no great Briton, going to his rest: 

ragged, barefooted boy of Balti- 
more being earried to St. Paul's, to rest 


Was a 


nere 


Was a 


a little while on his way across the sea, 
after his life’s work was done. 

He had done for the world one of the 
greatest things that an American brain 
has ever done: he had made the Panama 
Canal after thousands of people had 
died in the attempt: he had saved the 
travelers of the world thousands of 
miles on their journeys; he had given 
the commerce of the world new high- 


Berton Braley 
ways of traffic; he had shown that 
science can make the earth a Para- 
dise when the world wills that it 


shall be so. 

The work he did is almost beyond 
belief. It is almost beyond belief that 
a mountain has been cut in two, and 
that the Pacifie Ocean is flowing through 
it. It is almost bevond belief that a way 
has been made which brings the Atlantic 
sea-front of America four thousand 
nearer Australia and saves six 
thousand miles on a journey from Liver- 
pool to Vancouver. It is almost beyond 
belief that a ship is sailing at this 
moment through the Panama Canal, 
limbing up from the Atlantie to the 
top of the stairs that lead down into the 
Pacific: vet it is done every day of 
every week. 

All that is as thrilling and wonderful 
as words can make it: but the wonder 
of it is as nothing compared with the 
wonder of how it was done. Since man 
first found power he has made no nobler 


i] 
mues 


c 


























use of it than in sweeping away the 
foulest scene on earth and putting in its 
place a smiling land. 

I like to think of it all as beginning 
on that morning long ago when Power 
was born into the world. The King of 
England had heard of a young man in 
Glasgow who was talking of making en- 
gines, and the king went to see him. 

Now, of course—so strange are the 
things of this world—even a king may 
be ignorant and a plain man may be 
wise, and there was never so beautiful a 
ease as this of a plain wise man and a 
foolish king. For the king was very 
superior in his royal ignorance; he 
would put this little man in his place; 
and so, with a patronizing air, George 
the Third went up to James Watt, and 
asked, ‘‘ Well, my man, and what have 
you to sell?’’ Let us put ‘‘my man’s”’ 
words in bold type; they are worthy to 
be addressed to a king. Said James Watt 
to George the Third: 

What kings covet, may it picase your 
Majesty—Power. 

Time was flying past them both, and 
the plain man and the king were passing 
from the earth to whatever lies beyond ; 
but long after the world forgets that 
George the Third threw away America 
it will remember that James Watt made 
an engine run by steam. 

What kings covet-—Power! Well, men 
have found it now, and though most 
kings and governments are sleeping with 
the key of a new earth under their pil- 
lows, for onee a government has sent out 
a plain man to use to the utmost the 
power thhat was ready to his hand. 

And the story of the ragged boy of 
Baltimore is the story of what the plain 
man did with Power. 

The old Panama has gone for ever, 
and men will hardly believe what they 
read of it in the vears tocome. The nar- 
rowest point of the mighty American 
continent, it remained for centuries the 
great highway between the Atlantie and 
the Pacifie Oceans. A glorious natural 
way it must have been in the days when 
the treasure-hunters of Spain passed 
through it with their captures; in the 
days when it came into the greatness of 
Spain and figured on the maps as Darien ; 





ae 








in the days when Sir Francis Drake 
climbed a tree here and saw the Pacifie 
Ocean, praying that the day might come 
when he would sail the unknown sea in 
an English ship. And a glorious way it 
has now become once more, so that again 
men will look out upon the world from 
here, and, remembering the famous lines 
of Keats, will be moved by what they see, 
as Balboa was moved 

. when with eagle eves 
He stared at the Pacific, and all 


Looked at each other with a_ wild 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


his men 


surmise 


And there were big things even then 
in Panama, for a King of Spain is said 
to have looked out from his palace win. 
dows, shielding his eyes and saying that 
he was looking for the walls of Panama, 
‘‘for they had cost enough to be seen 
even from there.’’ It was a kingly jest, 
but it speaks eloquently to us even now 
of the riches of Old Panama. 

Yet all this time the power of Panama 
was not with the King of Spain, nor with 
his treasure-hunters, nor with the bue- 
ecaneers who fought and scattered deso- 
lation everywhere in this way from sea 
The kings of Panama _ were 
Stegomyia and Anopheles, who had no 
throne of gold, but held the power of 
life or death over every man and woman 
and child in Panama. They took no 
taxes, made no laws, raised no armies, 
and commanded no respect. No trav- 
eler in Panama bowed down to them; 
for all the pomp that surrounded them, 
these kings of Darien might have been 
the humblest creatures of the dust. Yet 
in their grip lay the destinies of this 
beautiful land; without a single word, 
without a single sword, they drove back 


to sea. 


mighty hosts of men and _ broke the 
power of nations. When, after hun- 
dreds of years, Europe sent out its en- 


gineers to dig the Panama Canal, these 
kings were reigning still, and tons and 
tons of steel, crumpled-up engines, and 
bars of iron that trees have picked up 
and twisted round their branches, tell 
the tale of how Stegomyia and Anopheles 
dealt with them. 

Like the Shadow of Death they reigned 
over Darien; they held sway unmolested 
for four hundred years, and there have 
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© Underwood and Underwoo 

William Crawford Gorgas, from one of his last pictures, taken in 1920 
d not been in the history of mankind two imagination; and so, in a country with 
more powerful members of a ruling race. unmade roads, with only the roughest 
For generation after generation they tracks beaten down by the tramping 
consumed the lifeblood ot the people feet of centuries of passers-by there 
who lived in this beautiful region of the was nothing but encouragement for 
d earth. The heat of Panama is such as stagnant water everywhere. The mois- 
d only tropical travelers know; the ter- ture and the warmth of the rich 
e rifie rainfall is almost beyond our soil gave rise to forests of vegeta- 
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tion, thick growths of huge plants other Dest, the first Director. fj 
and deep jungles of hundreds of vari- General of the canal, who spent thirty 
eties of grasses, in which insects lived in thousand pounds on building a house on 
countless myriads; and so there poured the top of a hill; but before the house 

out into still lakes and pools and marshes — was finished his wife and son and daugh- 

a rushing stream of decay, dead and ter had died of yellow fever, and the 








dving animal and vegetable matter, Director-General went back to France 
which never seemed to end, but lay there alone, a broken-hearted man. Another j 
vear by year, until it seemed almost man was sent to take his place: he set- 
natural that a tled down and 
city of ten began his du. 
thousand peo ties, and died of 
ple, like Colon, vellow fever. A 
should have \ thousand men 
within it a hun- were sent to ' 
dred and _ fifty ™" A dig, and every 
thousand man was <ead 
eraves de within a vear 

And so Old / from ve llow 
Panama came / fever. Another 
to be unfit to / _ thousand took 
live in, a beau i \ their place, and ) 
tiful place be ee hefore the first 
fouled, until an ‘s 1 fasciata, the mosquito vear ended the 
English trav thet spreads yellow fever. second thousand 
eler declared were dead too. 
that ‘‘in all the world there is per- Sixty-nine men in every hundred died 
haps not now concentrated in any at times; ten thousand after ten thou- 
spot so much swindling and villainy, sand brave workmen were stricken and : 


so much of foul disease, such a hideous fell. 


dung-heap of moral = and yhvsieal 
a me pay So death went about in Panama, and 


nothing could stop its terrible mareh. It 
was like poison walking in the streets. 
No man was surprised if the friend he 
had seen in the morning was lving in a 


abomination 

Sir Isaac Newton was able to do his 
work because he stood on the shoulders 
of giants, he said, and the Americans 
have dug the Panama Canal because gave at night. Yet. in spite of Death, 
they stood on the shoulders of the poor the Frenchmen went on digging, and 
Frenchmen who tried and failed. Let they did as well as the Americans could 
us remember them, giants that they het dimes ton Geen enk don: Wee thes 
were, brave men who faced disease and yore fighting Stegomyia and Anopheles; 
death and did not quail. they were in the erip of the invisible 

This is what happened when the armies of death. and their very efforts 
creat French engineer who had dug the to save their poor stricken men were de- 
Suez Canal, Monsieur de Lesseps, set stroving the lives of their comrades. 
out to eut America in two at the nar- There are few thines in the historv of ‘ 
row isthmus of Panama. There was a the world more pathetic than this— 
French consul who advanced an engi- that, in those days before the truth was 
neer the money for a suit of clothes known, the French doctors, to keep the 
one day and invited him to lunch the insects out of the beds of the siek men. 
next; but the engineer did not come. stood the bedsteads in bowls of water, 
Ile had died of yellow fever at three in which the mosquitoes that spre ad the 
o’clock in the morning, and was disease were bred. So near to these 
buried at dawn in the new suit he poor doctors was the mysterious enemy 
had just put on. There was an-_ which baffled them. 
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men, and 
great De 
a broken 


With nearly fifty thousand 
over fifty million pounds, the 
Lesseps failed. He died with 
heart in Paris, and his name is written 
across Panama in heaps of rusty iron 
and ruined machinery. There it lies in 
swamps and jungles, proclaiming to all 
the world the failure of human power 
against an invisible foe. 
left of ten vears 


It is all that is 


of the labor of 
a great host of 
men, and _ the 
spending of a 
sovereign fo? 
every firre miin- 
ules of time 
sin é Balboa. 
in 151, first 
woke l ou rrom a“ 
I } 
vis pe ah iH 
Darien 
, Y 
And now we _— 

must come baek 

: - ovheles. th 
to Franee. for Anopheles, the 

, carries the 
while the 
Frenchmen who went to Panama gave 
up the work and gave up their lives, 
another Frenchman stayed at home and 
led the way to the Panama Canal. 


It was Louis 


his microscope, 


Pasteur, looking through 
who set men searching 
for the invisible messengers of Death at 
Panama, and led to the arrest and trial 
and conviction of Stegomyia and 
Anophe on a eharge of destroying 
hundreds of thousands of lives. For 
what Louis Pasteur found was this. 
Man is truly at the top of the world, 
the ‘‘highest yet’’ that Life has known. 
But man has against him, in his march 
f 


les 


of conquest, myriads of smaller crea- 
tures which, often before he knows it, 
sting him and poison him and may de- 
stroy him. Sometimes these creatures 
live on a man’s body, so that we eall 
them parasites, because they live on 
others: sometimes they have smaller 
parasites which live on them, so that 
even a harmless insect may carry a 


poisonous parasite and give it to a man 
with its sting. 

And _ this 
Frenchman, 


great discovery of one 
if it had been made a little 
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saved 


the lives of all those Frenchmen who 
died in digging the canal. for it led to 
the discovery of the hidden enemy of 


life in Panama. and to the sweeping 
away for ever—if we want to do it 
of two of the greatest enemies that the 
human race has ever known 
We need not stop to trace here all the 
steps in this 


great conquest 
of the enemies 
of man—to re 
call the work 

the great Pas 
teur himself; of 


his countryman 


Dr Laveral 

q who studied 

_ parasites In 

Africa; of his 

other country 

man, Dr. Beau 

perthuy who 

Bod <a. cago lies in a humble 
grave in the 

West Indies. but is for ever remem 
bered as having, long before De Le SSE ps 
began, pointed the way to the great 
discovery that the real enemy was car 
ried by the mosquito; or of the famous 
Sir Patrick Manson, whose long and 
splendid work in London was so valua 


ble, and entitles him for ever to the 
grateful memory of mankind. But we 
must look for a moment especially at the 
work of the men who crowned this quest 
of knowledge with success — Sir Ronald 


Ross in England and Dr. Walter Reed 
in America. 
It was Dr. Ross who found out Ano 


found out 
found was 


Dr. Reed 
and what 


who 
they 


pheles and 
Stegomyia, 


that Stegomyia earried in its body the 
author of vellow fever, and that Ano- 


pheles carried within it the author of 
malaria, so that a bite from one of these 
mosquitoes might any time bring death. 
The parasite of Anopheles is known, 
that of Stegomyia is still unknown; but 
we know that both these fearful para- 
sites inhabit the bodies of the mosqui- 
toes, which give them to man when they 
suck his blood. Half their lives the 
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parasites spend in the body of the mos- 
quito and half in the body of man, 
whom for centuries they destroyed. 

So, for ages past in the history of the 


world, two little mosquitoes have ear- 
ried within their bodies the fearful crea- 
tures which have struck down millions 
of unhappy members of the human race. 
They have held whole continents back 
from civilization, and have made tropi- 
cal countries impossible for white races. 

These little pools by the wayside, the 
little pockets of water in the waste 
places — what a mighty meaning they 
have had in the history of the world! 

For in them the mosquitoes breed, so 
that these still waters — like the pools 
of water in which the French doctors set 
the bedsteads in the hospitals! — were 
the very birthplace of these great afflie- 
tions that struek down whole races of 
men. They attack those rich regions of 
the earth of greatest value to mankind, 
and they strike down not only the na- 
tive people who inhabit them, but the 
carriers of civilization too — the pioneer, 
the planter, the trader, the missionary 
and the soldier. 

For ages past the things inside the 
hoadies of these two mosquitoes have been 
fighting against mankind. They have 
heen, said Dr. Ronald Ross, the prinei- 
pal and gigantie ally of barbarism. ‘‘ No 

ild deserts,”’ Says he, ‘ 
Ho geographical difficulties have proved 
so inimical to civilization as this disease. 
We may also say that it has withheld an 
continent from humanity — the 
immense and fertile tracts of Africa. 
W hat we call the Dark Continent should 
le called the Malarious Continent: and 
waves of 


no savage races, 


entire 


rv centuries the successive 
civilization which have flooded and fer- 
tilized Europe and America have 
broken themselves in vain upon its dead- 
ly shores. ’”’ 

The pages of history are black with 
the story of these terrible diseases. Yel- 
low fever followed Columbus to America 
in 1498. and was so bad there that the 
King of Spain had to throw open his 
jails for volunteers. And still, within 
the lifetime of living men, vellow fever 
was raging in the same West Indies, so 


that in a few months 69 in every 100 
white troops in Demerara perished. 
There is a sad story of a general who 
lost his reason when, in spite of all he 
eould do for his brave men, they were 
struck down in hundreds by invisible 
bullets. 

One traveller spoke of it as so terrible 
that it seemed as if the European ear- 
ried something in his pocket which, com- 
ing in contact with the tropical atmos. 
phere, lit up a conflagration. In Brazil 
there were 35,000 deaths in one year, 
and ships rotted in the harbor because 
their crews died and none could be 
found to replace them. 

Naples was once in the grip of a 
plague which took 380,000 lives in six 
months; 144,000 people died in Con- 
stantinople in the year Napoleon 
marched from Moscow: there was a 
period of three years when 25 million 
people died from plague in Europe and 
30 millions in China alone; and even 
in 1904 malaria killed a million people 
in our Indian Empire, destroying in a 
single week over 76,000 lives, a number 
equal to the entire British Army in 
India. 

So, all over the tropical world, the 
mosquitoes came up out of the pools and 
spread death and misery and disaster 
among mankind. And nobody knew. 
It is said that there is an old book in 
the world, written 1400 vears ago, which 
declares that malaria is caused by a 
mosquito, and we know that Dr. Beau- 
perthuy declared that this was so in 
1856; but either nobody noticed these 
things or nobody believed them, and the 
affliction of the human race went on. 
In their silent warfare against mankind 
the mosquitoes were winning all the 
time. 

It is pathetic to look back and think 
of all the wasted efforts to drive back 
the plague, of all the human life and 
energy and thought and money that 
poured away in vain attempts to drive 
the enemy back. Clothing and baggage 
were disinfected or destroved: ships 
were turned away from docks with the 
dying on board; thousands of tons of 
stone and cargo were thrown overboard 
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Gorgas as a young man at Fort Brown. Tevras, where 

he contracted yello e fevre and 80 became immune 
in the belief that thev eontained the ot this vreat conquest, to the day when 
germs of vellow fever or malaria. A Major Ronald Ross sat looking through 
pitiful thing it is to think of these his microscope in India at the last two 


mosquitoes that he had to examine. 
Working eight hours a day at his micro 
tried by the heat and tortured 
by flies, his sight grew dim, and his body 
sank with fatigue. But he still went on, 


desperate efforts to break the power of 
an unseen there is nothing in all 
the legends of gods and witches more 
terrible than this. 

It is good now to come, in the story 


foe: 


scope, 
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gazing intently into the dapple-winged Here is the thought with which Dr | 
mosquito upon which his microscope Ross himself looked out on the worl 
was turned. And Dr. Ross did more’ that day. These are his words: 
than gaze upon this little creature in ‘*The exact route of infection of this 
those anxious hours and days when, as great disease, which annually slays jt; 
we now know, he was on the verge of millions of human beings and kee 
one of the greatest discoveries that men whole continents in darkness, was re. 
have ever made: he wrote these noble vealed. These minute spores enter th 
lines of prayer, which were so soon and salivary gland of the mosquito, and pas 
so gloriously to be answered : with its poisonous saliva directly int 
the blood of man. Never in our dreams 
In this, O Nature, yield, I pray, to me. had we imagined so wonderful a tale as 
I pace and pace, and think and think, and take this.’’ 
The fevered hands. and note down all I see, | What it all meant to the world 
That some dim distant light may haply break. 4 — . a We 
may see from just one instance. Ma. } 


The painful faces ask. Can we not cure? 
We answer, No, not yet; we seek the laws. 


O God, reveal, through all this thing obscure, 
Fhe unseen, small, but million-murdering 
cause 


Dr. Ross was bending tenderly over 
his microscope as these thoughts filled 
his mind one night in 1893. He was 
profoundly disappointed, and was about 
to abandon the examination, when, he 
tells us: 

‘*] saw a very delicate cireular cell, ap- 
parently lying among the ordinary cells 
of the organ, and searecely distinguish- 
able from them. Almost instinctively I 


felt that here was something new. On 
looking further. another and another 
similar object presented itself. I now 


focused the lens carefully on one of 
these, and found that it contained a few 
minute granules of some black sub- 
stance, exactly like the pigment of the 
parasite of malaria. I counted alto- 
gether twelve of these cells in the in- 
sect, but was so tired with work, and had 
been so often disappointed before, that 
I did not at the moment recognize the 
value of the observation. After mount- 
ing the preparation, I went home and 
slept for nearly an hour. On waking, 
my first thought was that the problem 
was solved; and so it was.’’ 

If that waking moment was memorable 
in the life of Dr. Ross, it is memorable, 
too, in the life of the world, for it was 
the beginning of the end of Anopheles, 
the scourger of humanity, the ravager 
of continents, the repeller of civilization. 
A new door had opened into the temple 
of knowledge; a new hope had come to 
the human race. 


laria had broken out at Ismailia, ip [ 
Egypt, and flourished until it was con. 

puted that every inhabitant suffered 

from it, when Major Ross was sent for 

In two or three years he stopped the 

breeding of mosquitoes, and changed 

plague-stricken Ismailia into a health. | 
resort. 

While Dr. Ross was searching in India 
and discovering the author of malaria 
in Anopheles, Dr. Reed and three or 
four comrades in the American Army 
were searching in Cuba for the author] 
of yellow fever. It was almost certain 
after the discovery of Dr. Ross, that the } 
parasite of yellow fever had its home in| 
a mosquito. How this was proved by 
Major Walter Reed is one of the thril- 
ling stories of the world. 

There is no adventure anywhere more 
instinet with heroism than the search for 
the author of yellow fever and its dis- 
eovery in Stegomyia. Even if there had 
been no gain for freedom in the Spanish- 
American War, the conquest of yellow 
fever would have been worth the war 
a hundred times. A hundred thousand 
men died of yellow fever in three years 
under Spanish rule ; in forty-seven years 
35,000 people died in the city of Havana 
alone. It was into these things that 
Dr. Reed and his comrades were sett 
to investigate. One of them died, and 
the camp was named after him—‘‘ Camp 
Lazear.’’ A great name this will be i 
the real history of the world if ever its 
real history is written, and one picture 
that Dr. Reed has left for us shows ws 
how the spirit of heroes and the love of 
humanity hovered about this camp. | 
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ments, and two young privates in the 
army came forward and offered them- 
selves. They were to be bitten by sus- 


pected mosquitoes. Major Reed talked 
the matter over with them, explained the 
danger and suffering, and then, seeing 
that they still determined, prom- 
ised that they should be generously com- 
pensated for their sacrifice. It must 
have thrilled Dr. Reed to find that the 
moment he mentioned money these plain 
American men held back. Both de- 
clined to undergo the experiment except 
on the sole condition that they should 
have no money reward. Major Reed 
touched his eap to the privates and said, 
‘Gentlemen, | salute you,’’ and he said 
afterwards that his opinion, this ex- 
hibition of moral courage had never been 
surpassed in the United States Army. 
That is how it discovered that 
Stegomyia carries vellow fever and gives 
it to man with and it is sad to 
have to Sas that Dr. Walter Reed gave 
this discovery to the world as almost his 
last to it: for he died soon after, 
having earned for himself the gratitude 
of all men living and all men to be born. 


were 


was 


its bite, 


service 


So the knowledge that is power came 
into the world. Now the world came to 
close grips with its mortal enemies. 

Now the Panama Canal could be 
made Now we come to our ragged boy 
of Baltimore and the rider up Ludgate 
Hill. 


Nothing on earth ean stop the human 
race when it has knowledge and right 
on its side; nothing but ignorance and 
folly ean defeat mankind. 

The American Government made up 
its mind to finish the work the French- 
men had begun. They were to cut a con- 
tinent in two at the narrow point from 
Colon, and let the world’s 
ships sail through. They sent thirty, 
then forty, then nearly fifty thousand 
men to do the work, and made a plain 
man master over them. His name was 
Gorgas, and this is the manner of man 
according to himself. Speaking 
he reealled his 


Panama to 


he Was, 
at Baltimore university 
boyhood in the time of the Civil War: 
‘l first Baltimore about 
forty-five a ragged, bare 


came to 


foot 


vears ago- 


little rebel, with empty pockets and stil] 


more empty stomach. My father had 
gone south with Army. At the 
fall and destruction of Richmond, my 
mother’s house, with all that she had. 
was burned, leaving her stranded with 
six small children. She came to Balti- 
more, and was there cared for by 
friends. These memories are viN id with 
me, and can never be effaced.’ 

It was Colonel Gorgas—he had been 
made a colonel by special Act of Parlia. 
ment, although he was a doctor—who 
showed the governments of the world 
what they can do with power when they 
have done with quarreling. Armed 
with the knowledge Major and 
Major Reed had given him, he went out 
to Panama and met Stegomyia and 
Anopheles face to face. 

He found there a workshop forty-five 
miles long, and his power extended all 
the way for five miles on side. 
Over four hundred and fifty square 
miles this plain man from Baltimore had 
the power of a king, he made the law 
and earried it out. He had neither guns 
nor powder, none of the instruments of 
war; he had simply a fact, and the 
power to drive it home to everybody who 
lived in his four hundred and _ fifty 
square miles. He knew that two mos- 
quitoes lived in stagnant pools, and he 
locked them up while the workmen went 
on digging. He locked up every pool 
with oil; he drained or sealed up every 
diteh; he closed every way that could 
be found through which the mosquitoes 
eould come. Never was there known 
before so great a pouring of oil upon the 
troubled water; never was there known 
so silent a battle between an army of 
hundreds on one side and hundreds of 
millions on the other. 

On the one side were a few hundred 
men—doctors and ditchers, drainers and 
dispensers, oilers and clerks and _ sani- 
tary inspectors, guarding forty or fifty 
thousand laborers and their families, 
seattered over four hundred and fifty 
square miles in about forty camps and 
villages. They were doing the biggest 
piece of engineering that has ever been 
done on the earth, digging a way from 
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Wash- 


sea to sea, cutting up a mountain for 
the sea to pass through, and building 
huge walls to hold in the sea as it passed, 

On the other side were millions of 
mosquitoes of the race of Stegomyia and 
Anopheles, born in still waters but 
emerging, with their powers of death, 
to fly through every door and window, 
to suck the blood of any human being 
and poison the life-blood of all Panama, 
as their ancestors had poisoned it for 
ages, with yellow fever and malaria. 

Our herp was equal to his oppor- 
tunity. Ife was worthy of that long 
line of heroes who had lived and died to 
give him the knowledge that he knew 
was power. He had against him all the 
ignorant little people who are always 
against the man who knows, but he stood 
firm, like a strong man with the eyes of 
the world upon him. He sereened up all 
the houses, and ordered every house- 
hold to cover up all vessels that held 
water. He drained lakes and swamps 
that had never been drained before, and 
poured out the filth of ages to the sea. 
He drained every ditch and pond that 
could be drained; those that could not 
be drained he oiled, so that the mosqui- 
ties in them could not breathe. He cut 
grass jungles to the ground, destroyed 
all vermin, and burned all rubbish. He 
raised all buildings up above the ground, 
and covered them with fine wire screens. 
He screened every train, and on every 
train he put a hospital ear. He made 
every man in Panama a total abstainer, 
for he ordered alcohol off the ground. 
Fifty thousand strong teetotalers have 
done the greatest piece of work the 
modern world has ever seen. 

A marvellous thing it is these men 
have done, these troops of workmen with 
their giant machines, with a hundred 
excavators, twenty diggers, five hundred 
locomotives, and five thousand trucks, 
pumps, elevators, cranes, and tugs. 

Tremendous machines there were which 
broke up mountain peaks and carried off 
enormous rocks, which plunged huge 
shovels into water and brought up hun- 
dred-weights of mud, which unlocked 
a train of fifty wagons at one stroke; 
and it is no surprise to know that 200 
million tons of earth have been moved 
away, equal to a tunnel through the 
earth from side to side. It is no sur- 
prise to know that in such a workshop 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Why we send a representative 
to you 


Were it possible to describe this 
Equipment properly in an adver- 
tisement, we would do so. But its 
possibilities are so great, its uses so 
many, that we send directly to your 
home or office an expert who ex- 
plains everything. 

He shows you just how we have 
made it possible to give sensible in- 
struction to children while they are 
actually at play. He demonstrates 
how this Equipment aids children in 
their school work and brings them 
closer to their parents in play and 
study. Truly, the Chautauqua 
Equipment brings into the home a 
system of child play-study in which 
any parent can become actively 
interested. 


A few things the Chautauqua 
Equipment does 


It makes the home the real centre 
of the child’s interest; it encour- 
ages accuracy, neatness and order; 
it directs boys and girls into useful 
occupations for which the world 
pays money; it helps the child’s in- 
terest and grows up with him year 
after year; it cultivates a taste for 
good and useful things; it arouses 
ambition, stimulates the imagina- 
tion and reveals talent. 

A glance at the photographs in 
this advertisement gives you some 


indication of the amazing adapta- 
bility of the Chautauqua Equip- 
ment. But it must be actually seen 
and used to be appreciated. Al- 
ready more than one million fam- 
ilies have used and benefited by it. 
Each year finds tens of thousands of 
new users, among the little folk of 
the land; tots getting acquainted 
with this thing which is to be their 
first and happiest contact with 
practical education. 


No Charges—No obligations 
of any kind 


We will guarantee you an inter- 
esting half-hour if you will invite 
one of our field secretaries to call. 
If it happens that you are not near 
a large city, we will uncertake to 
get complete descriptions of the 
Chautauqua Equipment into your 
hands by return mail. 

Forward the coupon now; your 
child will always thank you for it. 
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there was a fine spirit of rivalry among 
the men of the three great divisions— 
the Central, Atlantic, and Pacific divi- 
sions, and that strong men worked like 
schoolboys to beat the record. 

If a machine broke, it was thrown 
down to strengthen an embankment; if 
an engine overturned, there was no time 
to rescue it. There was no time, evi- 
dently, for quarreling or abuse, for 
Official Cireular Number 400 gave notice 
that ‘‘the use of profane or abusive 
language by foremen or others in au- 
thority, when addressing subordinates, 
will not be tolerated.’’ A fine thing it 
must have been to see this workshop 
forty-five miles long, with men working 
in comradeship in a great world cause, 
and we can understand the spirit of the 
traveler who was carried away at the 
sight of it, and wrote: 

‘“*‘A region is being shaped anew. 
Cut, carved, transformed, it has now 
another form and another outline. 
Peaks have disappeared, other heights 
have risen; certain valleys have van- 
ished, others have been born; great 
rivers have obediently followed the will 
of man, as in the Arab legend the sea, 
roaring and foaming, followed the steps 
of Lalla Muna, the Moroccan saint. And 
across the yellow virgin earth has at last 
been opened a deep, monstrous furrow, 
which the waters now invade. The 
gigantic shipway passes from sea to sea, 
and possibly is visible to other planets— 
a slender, luminous, strange new sign on 
the immutabie face of the world.” 

Yet all this mighty work would have 
been still undone if the doctor had not 
been king and used his powers well. 
There were seventeen districts, each with 
a chief sanitary inspector, a clerk, and 
a staff of three experts—one of them 
wise in mosquito lore; another skilled 
in ditching, draining, and oiling; and 
the third a good organizer. Each of 
these districts had forty or fifty laborers 
to do the draining, carpenters to keep 
the sereens in repair, and dispensers who 
went about administering doses of 
quinine among the workmen. Each in- 
spector was responsible for excess of 
malaria in his district. 

And this is the work they did in these 
seventeen districts in one year. Cut 
down twelve million square yards of 
brushwood, drained one million square 
cut thirty million 


yards of swamp, 
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square yards of grass, maintained three | 
million feet of ditches, emptied three 

hundred thousand oil-cans, used nearly 
three million pounds of quinine, fumi- 
gated eleven million cubic feet of hous: 


space 
The 


now in 


end of it is that men do not die 

Panama from yellow fever or 
malaria, that fewer people die in 
Panama than in New York, and that 
the death-rate of Panama is now the 
lowest of any large body of people in 
the world—less than eight per thousand, 
and less than three among white Ameri 
eans. The end of it is also that ships 
ean now sail through America instead of 
round it, and that all the world knows 
that any part of the world can be opened 
to civilization and the white man. 


It is, perhaps, the greatest school 
lesson that has ever been taught to the 
world, and the cost of it—vou will not 
believe it, but it is perfectly true—has 
been equal to a halfpenny per man per 
day. That was the whole cost of Dr 
Gorgas and his staff. The world’s 
death-rate is about thirty in every thou 
sand lives; whoever brings that figure 
down by one saves a million and a half 
lives every year. It is worth a half 
penny per life per day; is it not worth 
all the money in all the banks that have 
ever been? 

That is the story of which the sight 


. a riderless horse on Ludgate Hill set 


e thinking one day, for it was the man 
mh did this mighty work, Colonel 
Gorgas, who was riding that day to St 


Paul's, sleeping his last sleep on earth, 
wrapped in the Stars and Stripes. There 
were thousands of people standing still, 
there were hundreds of men in khaki 
passing by, there were ambassadors and 
other great people; there was the lonely 
woman who was on the way with her 
hero to conquer disease in Peru when 
death took him from her. And there 
was the riderless horse. 

All these came up Ludgate Hill, and 
as the sun poured down on this ancient 
way, our hearts and ears throbbing with 
the solemn musie of the Dead March, 
we knew that we were looking on the 
passing of a man whose name would 
shine for ages in the history of our race. 
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industrial leaders. This man is one of the thousands have testified in unsolicited letters 
giants of American Business. He is the presi- to the great benefits they have received 
dent of the largest corporation from using this fascinating 
of its kind in the world, one Course of seven lessons, 
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an instant’s hesitation squares and gave the entire list with- has met at different times * 
oti . — , out a mistake. E on a = . 
\li who know this great man wy wp! —_ by Mr. Roth whose names he can recall in- 
" 5 : singled out and called by name the ct , et] > 
and there is not a man in sixty men to whom he had been intro- stantly on meeting them. 
\ } , " k ew — who aS — pe 4 
America who qoesn cnow had changed seats and had mixed with . ° 
a 4 crhons precaue™ An Aid to High 
him—say that perhaps the — Seattle Post Intelligencer Achi 
greatest factor in his marvel- chievement 
ous success is his MEMORY. Read this letter from a man 
who bought the course when it first appeared: 
, . = } e 
Mr. Roth’s Amazing Method 
. : ; : “At one sitting I succeeded in learning 
David M. Roth, whose feats of memory have the list of 100 words in Mr. Roth’s first 
astonished large audiences from coast to coast, lesson forward and backward. And to ‘ 
has often said to eager inquirers: ‘There is GRY TERE 5 Gin CONENNES WED The Metned 
nething miraculous about these demonstrations outlined is putting it very mildly. I feel 
xa * 5 Sate aye out ese Gen nS rauons already that I am more than repaid in 
or about my ability to remember instantly the real value and enjoyment I have got i 
anything I want to remember, whether it be from the first lesson alone.” 
rames, faces, figures, facts, words, definitions P +) 
> In less than two years from the date his letter 
| peste oennieepalretaaewe-eagieas Tipe written he had risen to the head of the 
THOR PRESS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York greatest organization of its kind in the world, 
| You may send me the Roth Memorv l and to this day he considers the Roth method ' = 
| Course for free examination. I will return | a priceless possession. i} : 
it in 5 days or send you §5. Thi. : «4 . é : 
" ' | This is a golden cpportunity for you. Send the 
iis. onticun dimnes BE Mote te free examination coupon today and you will 
| | have taken a long step toward mental power. | | 
| Address. errr y ceeecccccccece | T O ( 
ae eee ere rer eer y s | 
| cl 8-85 | 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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